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ET may probably be expected, particularly of an un- 
known writer, in offering to the Public at this day 
a Hiſtory of Greece, to give ſome prefatory account of 
his defign. Yet it is ſcarcely poſſible, and would at beſt _ 
be tedious, to apologize adequately in a preface for a 
work whole ſubject is ſo extenſive and fo complicated, 
and whoſe materials are at the ſame time ſo various and 
ſo defective. The aſſertion is little hazardous that a 
Hiſtory of Greece remains yet among the deſiderata of 
literature, But the very length of time through which 
the want has continued, while Grecian hiſtory has more 
or leſs ingaged the attention of every man of letters, may 
give the greater appearance of preſumption to any hope 
of ſupplying it. The reality of the want indeed alone 
can juſtify the endeavour - and for the execution no apo- 
logy will avail if the work itſelf cannot be its own advo- 
cate. With theſe conſiderations, defirous of avoiding 
equally negligence and tediouſneſs, without farther pre- 
face, but not without anxious expectation of the public 
judgement, the author ſubmits the following Hiſtory to 
the world, | ng 
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| The Hiſtory of Greece, from the earlieſt Accounts to 


the Tach War. . 


F . 


State of the Werld 1 che firſt Arcounts =" Greece. Affria, Syria, | 


and Egypt civilized ; the reſt barbarous or uninhabited. Geographi- 
cal Deſcription of Greece. Unſettled Population of the early Ages. 


Spirit of War and Robbery. The Phenicians navigate the Grecian 


| Seas, and ſettle on the Coaſts. 


HE firſt accounts of Greece are derived from ages long be- 
fore the common uſe of letters in the country; yet among 


its earlieſt traditions we find many things highly intereſting. 
Known at an era far beyond all hiſtory of any other part of Europe, 


1 its people nevertheleſs preſeryed report of the time when their coun- 


. oy. 


CHAP * 1 
SECT. I. 
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T try was uninhabited, and when their forefathers lived elſewhere, 


Among the effects of this extreme antiquity one is particularly 


ſtriking: the oldeſt traditionary memorials of Greece relate, not to 
war and conqueſt, generally the only materials for the annals of bar- 
' barous ages, but to the invention or introduction of inſtitutions of 
the firſt neceſſity to political ſociety, and of arts even of the firſt ne- 
ceſſity to human life. Hence, while the origin of other ancient na- 
tions is neceſſarily left to the conjectures of the antiquarian, that of 
the Grecian people ſeems to demand ſome inquiry from the hiſtorian. 
Indeed here, as on many other occaſions, the hiſtorian of Greece 
will have occaſion to exerciſe his caution and forbearance not leſs 
than his diligence, while he traverſes regions where curioſity and 
fancy may find endleſs. temptation to wander. But the earlieſt tra- 
ditions of that country intereſt in ſo many ways, and through fo 
many means, that he would ſcarcely be forgiven the omiſſion of all 
_ conſideration of the times to which they relate. 
It has been not uncommon, for the purpoſe of inveſtigating the 
properties. of human nature, and the progreſs of ſociety, to conſider 
man'in a ſtate abſolutely uncultivated ; full grown, having all the 
powers of body and mind in mature perfection, but wholly without 
inſtruction or information of any kind. Yet whatſoever advantages 
may be propoſed from ſpeculation upon the ſubject, it may well be 
doubted whether a haman pair in ſuch a ſtate ever really exiſted ; 
and if we proceed to inquire whence they could come, the fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms fancied by Democritus and Epicurus will be 
found perhaps as probable an origin for them as it is poſſible for ima- 
gination to deviſe. But ſince the deep reſearches of modern philo- 
ſophers in natural hiſtory, aſſiſted by the extenſive diſcoveries of 
modern navigators, through the great inlargement of our acquaint- 
| ance with the face of our globe, have opened ſo many new ſources 
of wonder, without affording any adequate means to arrive at the 
cauſes of the phenomena, new objections have been made to the 
Moſaic Wer of the firſt ages of the world; which, it has. been 
urged, 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 

_ urged, could never be intended to relate to the whole earth, but to 
thoſe parts only with which the Jewiſh people had more immediate 
concern. Yet whatſoever difficulties may occur in that conciſe hiſ- 
| torical ſketch, uncertain in ſome places' from extreme antiquity of 


idiom, injured perhaps in ſome through multifarious tranſcription, 
and in others ſhowing things only through the veil of allegory (a 


mode of writing which, ar its advantages, or whatſoever 


its inconveniencies, the wiſeſt men of antiquity-never imputed either 
to fraud, or folly in the writer *), till invention has never been 
able to form any theory equally conſiſtent with the principles of the 
moſt inlightened philoſophy , or equally conſonant to the moſt au- 
thentic teſtimonies remaining from remoteſt ages, whether tranſ- 
| mitted by human tradition, or borne in the face of nature. Not 
therefore to inquire after that ſtate of man wholly untaught and un- 
connected, which philoſophers have invented for purpoſes of ſpecu- 
lation; nor to attempt, which were indeed beyond our object, the 
tracing of things to their origin through the obſcure and broken 


path alone afforded by the Hebrew) writers ; the ſubje& before us 


ſeems to refer for its ſource to a remarkable fa& mentioned by thoſe 


writers, to which ſtrong collateral teſtimony is found both in the 


oldeſt gentile authors, and in the known ſtate of things. Mankind, 

according to the moſt ancient of hiſtorians, conſiderably informed 
and poliſhed, but inhabiting yet only a ſmall portion of the earth, 

was inſpired. generally with a ſpirit of emigration. What gave at 
the time peculiar energy to this ſpirit, which ſeems always to have 
exiſted extenſively among men, though commentators with bold 
abſurdity have undertaken to explain, the hiſtorian himſelf is far 


Geneſis, c. x. 
& xi. 


from giving full information F. All hiſtory, however, proves that | 


* The original and principal purpoſe of l. i, c. 2. 


that allegoric ſtile which has always been fa- 
miliar in the Eaſt, is well explained in few 
words by Macrobius: Philoſophi, fi quid de 
his (ſummo Deo et mente) aſſignare conantur 
quæ non ſermonem tantummodo, ſed cogita- 
tionem quoque humanam ſuperant, ad ſimi - 
litudines & exempla confugiunt. Somn. Scip. 


B 2 


the ſecond volume of Biſhop Warburton's Di- 
vine Legation of Moſes, and ingeniouſly com- 
mented upon in Governor Pownall's Treatiſe 
on, the Study of Antiquities. 

+ See Pownall's Treatiſe, p. 130. 

2 The ſchemes that men of warm ima- 

* gination have raiſed from a ſingle expreſ- 


This ſubject is learnedly treated i in 


© fion 
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CHAP. I. ſuch a ſpirit has operated over the far greater part of the globe; and 

SECT. I. we know that it has never yet ceaſed to actuate, in a greater or leſs 
degree, a large portion of mankind, among whom the numberleſs 
hords that ſtill wander over the immenſe continent ſtretching from 
the north of European Turkey to the north of China, are remark- 

able. The Moſaic writings then, the general tenor of tradition pre- 
ſerved by heathen authors , and the moſt authentic teſtimonies of 
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Wi. Eo 4 whatſoever Kind of the-ſtate of things in the early ages; veſtiges of 
5 = art and monuments of barbariſm, the unknown origin of the moſt. 
li 5 abſtruſe ſciences, and their known tranſmiſſion from nation to na- 
l tion; all combine to indicate the preſervation of civility and know- 
lege, under favor of particular circumſtances, among a ſmall part 
of mankind ; while the reſt, amid innumerable migrations, degene- 
rated into barbarians and ſavages. - | 
EL The provinces bordering upon the river Euphrates, ſuppoſed by 
| many to have been the firſt ſettled after that general flood to which 
55 every part of the earth ſeems ſcarcely ſs to bear teſtimony than the 
writings of Moſes, were certainly anfong the firſt that became po- 
Herodot. 1. i, pulous. Here, from the climate, the wants of man are compara- 
Strabo, 1. «vi, tively few; and thoſe plentifully ſupplied by a ſoil of exuberant 
fertility, level to a vaſt extent, naturally unincumbered with wood, 
and conſequently little expoſed to depredation from beaſts of prey +. 
The families remaining in this country were not likely ſoon to loſe 
the civility, the arts, and the ſcience of their forefathers. Accord- 
Herodot. I. l. ingly, whether they retained, or whether they invented, aſtronomy 
ve. 209. --  " a dialling. exiſted among the Babytonians at a period beyond all 


« fion in the Bible, and ſometimes hi the p. 24. where are ſome judicious obſervations 
ſuppoſition of a fact nowhere to be found, on the Moſaic account of the diſperſion of 
© are aſtoniſhing. If you believe the He- mankind. 

brew doRors, the language of men, which * This has been largely collected by Mr. 
till that time (the building of Babel) had Bryant, in his Analyſis of Ancient Mythology. 
been ow E, was divided into ſeventy lan- + The geography of this country has been 
guages. But of the miraculous divifion of inveſtigated, and Herodotus's account of it 
languages there is not one word in the Bi- confirmed, by the diligence and accurate 
dle.“ Diſſertation on the Origin of Lan- judgement of Mr. Gibbon, in his Hiſtory of 
guages, by Dr. Gregory Sharpe, ſecond ed, the oxen and F all of the Roman Empire. 


means 


a K 6a 3a 
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means of inveſtigaticig their riſe; and notwithſtanding the deep ls 
ſcurity in which the origin of letters is involved, we ſtill can trace 
every known alphabet to the neighbourhood at leaſt of Babylon. 


Of the families who went in queſt of new ſettlements, or who 
wandered, perhaps many of them, without any decided intention of 
ſettling, thoſe who took poſſeſſion of Egypt ſeem to have been the 
moſt fortunate. This country, being periodically overflowed by the 
Nile, receives thus a kind of tillage, as well as a very rich manuring; 


ſo that, beſide producing ſpontaneouſly in wonderful abundance. | 


many herbs and roots almoſt peculiar to itſelf, which form a coarſe 


. 
CHAP. I, 
SECT: Kr: 
Lon, — 


but wholeſome food, it is moreover thus very advantageouſly pre- 


pared by the hand of nature almoſt alone, for the reception of any 
grain that man may throw into it. The benefit of theſe temporary 
floods, which might otherwiſe appear at firſt view to bring only de- 
ſolation upon a country, would have been learnt from the inferior 


inundations of the Euphrates and Tigris, which are alſo periodical. 


Thus invited, therefore, the occupants of Egypt gave their atten- 
tion to the culture of grain: and as the fertility of the ſoil made the 


returns prodigiouſly great, populouſneſs quickly followed abun 
dance; polity became neceflary ; and we are told that in this coun- 
try was conſtituted the firſt regular government : by which ſeems to 


be: meant the firſt government in which various rights and various 


functions were regularly aſſigned to different ranks of men. Science 
appears to have originated in Aſia. Of the arts, eſpecially thoſe 
more immediately affecting the well-being of numerous ſocieties, 
Egypt was probably the mother of many, as ſhe was certainly the 
nurſe of moſt. Geometry is ſaid to have been the offspring of the 
peculiar neceſſity of the country; for the annual overflowings of the 
Nile obliterating ordinary land-marks, that ſcience alone could aſ- 
certain the boundaries of property. 
The ſingularly daring and unfeeling . attrihutbd ve the 

Roman lyriſt to the man who firſt committed himſelf in a frail bark 
to the winds and waves, appears by no means neceſſary for the origin 
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of navigation. In ſo warm a climate as the middle of Aſia, bathing 
would be a common refreſhment and. recreation; and the art of 
ſwimming, eſpecially when fo many terreſtrial animals were- ſeen to 
ſwim naturally, could not be long in acquiring. The firſt at- 


tempt at the management of a boat was thus deprived of all ter- 
ror; and as it could not eſcape obſervation that wood floated natu- 
rally, and that the largeſt bodies floating were eaſily moved, the 


conſtruction and uſe of canoos required no great ſtretch of invention. 
Every circumſtance therefore leads to ſuppoſe, that veſſels of that 


ſimple contrivance were employed on rivers before the firſt emigra- 
tions took place. The occupants of Phenicia, coming to the coaſt 
of the Mediterranean with theſe ſlender rudiments of naval know- 
lege, would find many inducements to attempt the improvement of 


the art. Their country, little fruitful in corn, but abounding with 


the fineſt timber, had a ready communication by ſea and the mouths 


of the Nile with Egypt; which, with all its fertility, being almoſt 


confined to the production of annual plants, had occaſion for many 


things that Phenicia could ſupply. Thus aroſe commerce. 


Not then to extend our inquiry to thoſe remote and inhoſpitable 


though poliſhed regions of the Eaſt, whoſe hiſtory is known only 
from writings without an alphabet, where characters are ten times 


more numerous than words, and where the ſtudy of a long life 


ſcarcely ſuffices for learning to read, the Aſſyrians, the Egyptians, 
and the inhabitants of the countries between them ſeem to have been 
the only people who never ſunk to utter barbariſm. Aſſyria was a 
powerful empire, Egypt a moſt populous country governed by a very 


refined polity, and Sidon an opulent city abounding with manufac- 


tures, and carrying on extenſive commerce, when the Greeks, igno- 


rant of the moſt obvious and neceſſary arts, are ſaid to have fed 


upon acorns. Vet was Greece the firſt country of Europe that 
emerged from barbariſm; and this advantage it ſeems to have owed 
intirely to its readier means of communication with the civilized 
Nations of the Eaſt, | 


| The 
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The migrating hords moſtly found countries overgrown with CHAP. I. 


wood, and inhabited only by beaſts. Hunting was their ready re- 


ſource for a livelihood : arms their firſt neceſſaries. Their life was 


thus ſpent in action: they ſpred far; had few neighbours ; and with 
| thoſe few little intercourſe. Such people were inevitably barbarous : 


but they would, much ſooner than more civilized people, give inha- 


bitants to every part of the globe. Thoſe who came to the weſtern 
coaſt of Aſia Minor would have many inducements to croſs to the 


adjacent iſlands. Security from ſavage beaſts, and men as ſavage, 


would be the firſt ſolicitude of families; and this thoſe iſlands would 
ſeem to promiſe in a greater degree than the continent. Other iſlands 
appearing beyond theſe, and beyond thoſe again ſtill others, naviga- 
tion would here be almoſt a natural employment. The ſame induce- 
ments would extend to the coaſts of the continent of Greece, in- 


dented as it is with gulphs, and divided with peninſulas. But Greece 


was very early known to the Egyptian and Phenician navigators ; 


perhaps ſoon after its firſt population ; and as no part of it was very 
diſtant from the ſea, the whole thus F of means for civili- 


zation which the reſt of Europe wanted. 


This country, called by the ancient inhabitants —— by the 
Romans GRÆCIA, and thence by us GRE RO, ſo ſingularly illuſtri- - 


ous in the annals of mankind, was of ſmall extent, being ſcarcely 
half ſo large as England, and not equal to'a fourth of France or 
Spain. But as it has natural peculiarities which influenced, not a little, 
both the manners and the political inſtitutions of- the inhabitants, 


a 4 ſhort geographical account of it may be a 8 introduction to 


its hiſtory. 


GREECE is included between the 6 a forty-firſt degrees 


of northern latitude, and is ſurrounded by ſeas, except where it 
borders upon Epirus and MAaceponta. Theſe two provinces alſo 
were inhabited by a people who participated of the ſame origin with 


the Greeks, and ſpoke a diale& of the fame language. We have 
no direct information how they became excluded from the name: 


but 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 
but we ſhall find in the ſequel, that ſome circumſtances which con- 
tributed greatly to hold the Greeks united as one people, though 


under ſeparate governments, did not extend their influence to theſe 


countries. Of PROPER GREECE therefore, or, according to Strabo's 


phraſe, what was univerſally allowed to be Greece, for Epirus and 


Macedonia had their claims, TyEs8ALY was the moſt northern pro- 


vince. It is an extenſive vale, of uncommon fertility, completely 
. ſurrounded by very lofty mountains. On the north OLyMPvus, be- 


ginning at the eaſtern coaſt, divides it from Macedonia, Conti- . 


guous ridges extend to the CERAUNIAN mountains, which form the 


northern boundary of Epirus, and terminate againſt the weſtern ſea 
in a promontory called Acroceraunus, famed for its height and for 
ſtorms. PixDvs forms the weſtern boundary of Theſſaly, and ETA 
the ſouthern. Between the foot of mount Eta and the ſea, is the 
famous paſs of Thermopylz, the only way, on the eaſtern ſide of 
the country, by which the ſouthern provinces can be entered. The 
lofty, though generally narrow ridge of Ossa, forming the coaſt, 


connects Eta with Olympus. The tract extending from Epirus and 
Theſſaly to the Corinthian iſthmus, and the gulphs on each fide of 


it, contains the provinces of Acarnania, Ætolia, Doris, Locris, 
Phocis, Bœotia, and Attica. Many branches from the vait ridges 
of Pindus and Eta ſpread themſelves through this country. TOLIIA 
is everywhere defended by mountains with difficulty paſſable ; ex- 
cepting that the ſea bounds it on the ſouth, and the river Achk Tous 
divides a ſmall part of its weſtern frontier from ACARNANIA. DoRIs 
is almoſt wholly mountainous. Locks, of which name were two 
provinces not contiguous, and Pnocis have plains highly fruitful], 
but of ſmall extent. BœoriA is a rich vale with many ſtreams 
and lakes; bounded on the north-eaſt by the Opuntian gulph, and 
otherwiſe moſtly ſurrounded by the mountains Pagnassus, Her 1- 
cox, CI THÆRON, and Parnes. The two laſt formed the northern 
boundary of ATTIca ; a rocky barren province, producing little 
corn and leſs paſture, but many fruits, e olives and figs, 
in abundance and perfection. : | 
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To the ſouth of this tract lies the peninſula of PeroronNtsvs, 


connected with it by the Corinthian iſthmus, which in one part is 
only five miles wide. The iſthmus itſelf is mountainous. The 
peninſula contains. Achaia *, Argolis, Elis or Eleia, Arcadia, 
Meſſenia, and Laconia. ARcADIA, the central province, is a cluſter 
of mountains. Lofty ridges, the principal of which are TAVOGETuUs 
and ZARExX, branch through Laconia to the two moſt ſouthern 
promontories of Greece, TNARUM, and MALEa. Between theſe 
the EvroTAs runs: the vales are rich, but nowhere extenſive. 
From CyLLENE, the moſt northern and higheſt of the Arcadian 
mountains, two other branches extend in a ſouth- eaſterly direction; 
one to the Ax collie gulph, the other by EyiDaurvus to the Scvi- 
LEAN promontory, the moſt eaſterly point of the peninſula, Theſe 
include the vale of ARGOS, remarkable for fruitfulneſs. AchalA 
is a narrow ſtrip of country on the northern coaſt, preſſed upon by 
the mountains in its whole length from CorinTH to DyMe. Eris 
and MEsSENIA are leſs mountainous than the other Peloponneſian 
provinces. The latter particularly is not only the moſt level province 
of the peninſula, and the beſt adapted to tillage, but, in one ee 
the moſt fruitful of all Greece. 

It appears thus that Greece is a rough country, yet injoying 
many, and even peculiar advantages. The climate is moſt favor- 
able : the ſummer-heat brings the fineſt fruits to the greateſt per- 
fection: the winter-cold ſuffices to brace and harden the bodies of 
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Strabo. 


the inhabitants: the ſea is ſcarcely anywhere too diſtant to keep 


both within the deſirable temperature. The long winding range of 


* Or Achæa. It is in ſome inſtances dif- 
ficult to decide what may be deemed the pro- 


practice has prevailed of following the later 
Latin writers in their alterations of Greek 


per Engliſh orthography of Greek names: 
There was a time when the French fancy of 
altering foreign names to their vernacular ter- 
minations prevailed with our writers. This 
inconvenient practice, utterly uſeleſs in a lan- 


guage which neither declines its nouns, nor 


has any certain form of termination for them, 
has long been juſtly exploded with us, and, 
excepting a very fe-w, upon which cuſtom has 
indelibly fixed its flamp, we write Latin names 
only as they are written in Latin, 


But the 
C 


names, inſomuch that in regard to many cir- 


cumftances the rule appears eſtabliſhed. There 
are however ſtill circumſtances in regard to 
which no reſpectable authority is to be found, 
and, for ſome, precedents vary. In this un- 
certainty of rule I have thought it beſt to ap- 
proach always as near to the Greek orthogra- 
phy as the tyranny of cuſtom, and, perhaps. it 


ſhould be added, the different nature of the ns : 


PR will permit. 
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coaſt abounds with excellent harbours. The vales afford rich paſ- 
ture; the middle grounds corn, wine and oil; and of the moun- 
tains, ſome to a great extent are covered with variety of timber ; 
ſome formed of the fineſt. marble; ſome contain various valuable 
metals. And this variety in the ſurface, which gives occaſion to 
equal variety of produce, affords at the ſame time variety of pats 
in every ſeaſon of the year. 

The firſt emigrants who took poſſeſſion of this REN if they 
retained the leaſt relic of civility, could want no inducement to ſet- 
fle themſelves in the rich and beautiful vales with which it abounds. 
Even the moſt ſavage, for the habitation of a family, would prefer 


a fruitful plain; eſpecially where mountain -foreſts were every-way 


at hand for the reſource of hunting, when the vale, ill-cultivated 
or uncultivated, might no longer afford ſubſiſtence. But perhaps 
the beaſts of prey, with which the old world has always been in- 
feſted ſo greatly more than the new, have contributed not a little to 
the quicker progreſs of ſociety and civilization. The firſt inhabi- 


tants of Greece particularly could hardly ſubſiſt without mutual ſup- 


port againſt the ravenous beaſts of the woods and mountains, which 
everywhere ſurrounded them. Even in the age of Heſiod and Ho- 


mer the brute creation was not ſo far ſubdued, in the countries oc- 
cupied by the Greeks, but that ſecurity againſt wild beaſts. was an 
important purpoſe of human ſociety. Some degree of political aſſo- 


ciation would therefore from the firſt be neceſſary : the inhabitants 
of every vale would conſtitute a ſtate more or leſs regular. 

But the ſpirit of emigration ſeems not ſoon to have ſubſided among 
mankind. Many whole hords, either diſſatisfied with their ſettle- 


ments, or, like the Arabs and Tartars to this day, without a deſire 


to ſettle, quitted the ſpots they had firſt choſen, and wandered Mill 
in queſt of others *: and it appears to have been a univerſal prac- 


* Mdnire pi Ko xa To Tpwixa, x pre. pra. Nor, ro ο’ Th; Refa ITVyYXavrt Tora. 
Tara, verio da: rag id b ug v rag KrTEIardons Azior TA@&rupere Strabo, I. xii. p. 572. The 


* ovviey, Tar Te Bageapmy Ata nc ro- EN & irwn Amſterdam edition of 170% has mg for ng 
vn x pnoapubrus ops 1. The Verias ard gαοα. Tor Tewixav evidently an error of the preſs, 


*AXA& x re r Towixav 3v rubra - T6 Te 5 


and indeed wh 
Hlinagyar 3 OdAor xai Tu Ka , te-. N 9 in the Latin verſion 
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tice, when an eligible ſituation was overſtocked with inhabitants, CHAP. I. 
which might ſoon happen where not only manufactures and com- : BOLe bo 
merce, but even agriculture was unknown or unpractiſed, to ſend 
out colonies, often to parts very diſtant, - Thus we find that in very 
early times many different people, of whom the Greek writers in the wer Pete 
moſt inlightened ages could give no ſatisfactory account, overran Fi I 4 
| Greece; ſometimes mixing with the ancient inhabitants, ſometimes c. 2. 
expelling them. The rich vales, which without cultivation would 
give large ſupport for cattle, were the coveted territories; and theſe 
were continually changing their poſſeſſors. Of the expelled, ſome 
wandered in queſt of unoccupied vales; or in their turn drove out 
the inhabitants of the firſt they came to, if they found them weaker 
than themſelves. Others took to the neighbouring mountains; and 
thence, harraſſing the intruders, not unfrequently recovered in time 
their old ſettlement in the vale. When preſſed by a ſuperior force, 
any of them quitted their poſſeſſions with little regret; thinking, 
as Thucydides obſerves, that a livelihood might be had anywhere, 
and anxious for nothing more: for being always uncertain When a 
more powerful clan might covet their territory, they had little in- 
- © couragement to build, or r plant, or e in any way farther than 
© for. preſent need. 
Greece thus, in its early days, was in a ſtate of perpetual maroding 
and piratical warfare, Cattle, as the great means of ſubſiſtence, 
were firſt the great object of plunder. Then, as the inhabitants of 
| ſome parts by degrees ſettled to agriculture, men, women and chil- 
| dren, for ſlaves, became defirable. But Greece had nothing more 
_ peculiar than its neighbouring ſea; where ſmall iſlands were ſo 
thickly ſcattered that their inhabitants, and in ſome meaſure thoſe of 
the ſhores of the adjacent continents alſo, were mariners by neceſ- 
ſity, and almoſt by nature. Water-expeditions, therefore, were ſoon Thucyd. I. i. 
found moſt commodious for carrying off ſpoil. But the Greeks in | 
their moſt barbarous ſtate became acquainted with the value of the 
precious metals. The Phenicians, whoſe induſtry, ingenuity, and 
. CC». + _ adventurous 
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adventurous ſpirit of commerce, led them early to explore the fartheſt 
ſhores of the Mediterranean, and even to riſk the dangers of the 
ocean beyond, diſcovered mines of gold and filver in ſome of the 
iſlands of the Ægean, and on its northern coaſt. They eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in ſeveral of the iflands ; and Thaſos, which lay conve- 
niently for communication with the moſt productive mines, became 
the ſeat of their principal factory. Thus was offered the moſt 
powerful incentive to piracy, in a ſea whoſe innumerable iſlands and 
ports afforded ſingular opportunity for the practice. Perhaps, as Homer 
not leſs than the later Grecian authors inſinuates, the conduct of 
the Phenicians toward the uncivilized nations among whom the deſire 
of gain led them, was not always the moſt upright or humane. 
Hollilities would naturally inſue; and hence might firſt ariſe the 
eſtimation of piracy, which long prevailed among the Greeks, as 
an honorable practice. But whence-ſoever this opinion had its 


origin, however deſerving the utmoſt reprobation, and however even 


unaccountable it may appear to. civilized people who have no inter- 


. courſe with barbarians, it will yet be found that equal degrees of . 


Pennant's Ac- 
count of Scot- 
land. 


Brydone* 8 


- Accountof Si- 


_ cily. 
Wood on Ho- 
mer. 


civility and of barbariſm have occaſioned manners and ſentiments 
nearly ſimilar in all ages and all nations. It is not ſo long ſince 
robbery was held in eſteem among the native Iriſh ; and, within the 
memory of man, a hoſpitable highland Scottiſh chief, proud of his 
fabled deſcent from kings and heroes, would have boaſted of his at- 
chievements in that way : in' Sicily ſuch ſentiments even yet prevail ; 
and among all the Arabian tribes, from the middle of Aſia to the 
end of Africa, the idea of union between honor and robbery has 
been tranſmitted unaltered through hundreds of generagons. 
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Of the fouthern Provinces of Greece from the earlieſt Accounts to the 


Trojan War. Crete: Minos. Sicyon. Corinth. Argos: Pelaſgian 


Dominion in Greece: Egyptian Colonies in Greece: Danaus: Acri- 


us: Perſeus. Piſa: Colonies from Phrygia and Theſſaly under Pe- 
lops. Hercules. Atreus : Dominion of the F RY of Pelops : Aga- 
memnon. Lacedemon. 


SUCH was the wild and barbarous ſtate of Greece in general when 
CRETE, the largeſt of its iſlands, had acquired a polity ſingularly 


regular, attended of courſe with ſuperior civilization. In vain how- 
ever would we inquire at what preciſe period, in what ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, by what exertions of wiſdom and courage, and through what 


aſſiſtance of fortunate contingencies, ſo extraordinary a work was 


accompliſhed: for many centuries elapſed before written records be- 
came common; and traditions are vague, . various, and for the moſt 


part inexplicably mixed with fable. Crete is thus a great object for 


the diſſertator and the antiquarian. Curioſity is excited by thoſe 
ſcanty glimmerings of information which have preſerved to us the 


names of the Cabiri, Telchines, Curetes, Corybantes, Idæi Dactyli, 


with Saturn, Jupiter, and other perſonages of this iſland. Still more 
it is excited by that ſyſtem of laws, which in an age of ſavage ig- 


norance, violence and uncertainty among ſurrounding nations, in- 


forced civil order, and ſecured civil freedom to the Cretan people; 


which was not only the particular model of the wonderful polity ſo 


well known to us through the fame of Lacedæmon, but appears to 


have been the general fountain of Grecian legiſlation and juriſpru- 


dence, and which continued to deſerve the eulogies of the greateſt 
ſages and politicians in the brighteſt periods of literature and philo- 
ſophy. The glory of this eſtabliſhmegt is generally given to Minos, 
a prince of the ifland ; whoſe hiſtory was however ſo dubiouſly tranſ- 
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mitted to poſterity, that it remained undecided among Grecian 
writers whether he was a native or a foreigner. Some indeed attri- 
buted the final improvement only to Minos, referring the firſt inſti- 
tution to Rhadamanthus in a ſtill earlier age. We are indeed with- 
out materials for any connected hiſtory of Crete even after the age 
of Minos ; but there remains, from the moſt reſpectable authority, a 

general account of its polity. This will however not obtain, from 
the liberal ſpirit of modern Europe, that full approbation which it 
earned from antiquity. It reſted upon two principles; that freemen 
ſhould be all equal; and that they ſhould be ſerved by ſlaves. The 
lawgiver therefore allowed no private property in land, nor ſcarcely 
in anything. The ſoil was cultivated by ſlaves on the public ac- 
count : the freemen ate together at public tables; and their families 
were ſubſiſted from the public ſtock. The monarch's authority, 


except in war, was extremely limited. The magiſtrac es in general 


were wiſely adapted to the ſpirit of the government. A ſevere mo- 
rality was in ſome inſtances inforced by law. Superiority was the 


meed of age and merit only. Youth were reſtrained to the ſtricteſt 


modeſty and temperance. Their education, which was public, was 


particularly directed to make them ſoldiers. But while a compara- 


tively ſmall ſociety thus lived in juſt freedom, and honorable lei- 
ſure, a much larger portion of mankind was for their, ſakes doomed 
to rigid and irredeemable ſlavery. It is difficult to account for the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of ſuch a ſyſtem but upon the ſuppoſition that an 


Egyptian or Phenician colony, ſeizing the lands, like the Spaniards 
in the Weſt-Indian iflands, deprived the ancient inhabitants of arms, 


Odyſſ. xix. 
I 7 Fs 


Tbid. & Tliad. 
I. ii. v. 645; 


and compelled them to labor. But Homer enumerates five different 
hords in Crete, uſing different dialects; all apparently free; for 


ſlaves are never reckoned among the people of a Grecian ſtate; and 


all ſubject to the laws and government of Minos. He mentions alſo 
the wealth and populouſneſs of the iſland, the wiſdom of its legiſla- 
tor, and his ſingular favor with Jupiter: but Homer's account goes 


no farther, and after him the traditions concerning Minos became 


peculiarly 
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peculiarly loaded with fable. Some circumſtances, however, of 
principal importance ſeem to remain yet ſufficiently warranted for 
hiſtory. From a ſtrong concurrence of teſtimony it appears that 
Minos was an able prince, who availed himſelf of advantages open 


to him from the command of a people formed to regular govern- e 


ment, and not unacquainted with uſeful arts. Againſt thoſe pirates 
who infeſted every part of the Grecian ſeas, he kept armed veſſels in 
conſtant employ ; and his meaſures were ſo vigorous and judicious, 
that he eſtabliſhed ſecurity throughout the Agean. Hence he has 
the credit among hiſtorians of being the firſt Grecian prince who 
acquired the ſovereignty of the ſea. 
| tended his authority far among the iſlands : he was reſpected through- 
out the coaſt of the neighbouring continents ; and he left behind 
him a wide reputation for wiſdom, juſtice and power. 

Before the reign of this great prince, as that early and able hiſto- 
rian Thucydides aſſures us, ſuch had been the exceſſes of piracy that 
all the ſhores both of the continent and iſlands of Greece were near- 
ly deſerted : the ground was cultivated only at a ſecure diftance 
from the ſea; and there only towns and villages were to be found. 
But no ſooner was the evil repreſſed than the active temper of the 


Greeks led them again to the coaſt : the moſt commodious havens 


were occupied ; the ſpirit of adventure and induſtry, which had be- 
fore been exerted in robbery, was now turned to commerce; and, 
as wealth accrued, towns were fortified, ſo as to ſecure them againſt 
a renewal of former evils. In earlier times, however, ſome ſettlements 
had been made capable of reſiſting piratical attempts from the fea, 

or incurſions of - wandering freebooters by land. Sicyon on the 
northern coaſt of Peloponneſus claimed, in the civilized ages, to be 


the oldeſt town of Greece. 


more to apprehend: than to hope from any political connection with 


* . 


By means of his fleet he ex- © 


A town implies not only an intention 
of ſettled occupancy, but alſo ſome proviſion againſt occurrences- 
of whatſoever kind that might renew the neceſſity of migration. 
Some municipal government is indiſpenſible. The town then, having 
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the rude people from whom it ſprung, undertakes to ſuffice for itſelf, 
and becomes an independent ſtate. Thus the Greek word which 
we commonly tranſlate c1Ty, came to fignify, together with the 


town, its municipal government; and whenever we read in Grecian 


authors of a city founded, it is generally by the ſame words implied 
that an independent government was eſtabliſhed. A long liſt of 


names is tranſmitted to us, as of chiefs who ruled Sicyon with that 
title which, in proceſs of ages, came to have more preciſely the ſame 
meaning that King bears with us. But this liſt comes to us wholly 


unwarranted by Grecian writers of beſt authority. The hiſtory of 
the kings of Sicyon is moreover as unintereſting as uncertain ; and 


the ſtate they governed made, till a very late period, no figure in 


Strabo, 1. viii. 
379. 
5 Hiſt. 
Rom. 1. xlv. 
c. 28. 


Pauſan. I. ii. 


C. 1 
'heler's 
Journey into 


Greece, b. vi. 


p 440. 


Pind. Olymp. 


xili. 


Homer. Iliad. 


1. ii. v. 570. 


the affairs of Greece. 


The happier ſituation of Comme, Banded in a very early age 


in the neighbourhood of. Sicyon, perhaps prevented the growth of 
the elder town. Near the ſouth-weſtern point of the neck that j joins 


Peloponneſus to northern Greece, and within the ſame rich plain in 


which Sicyon ſtands, a mountain-ridge, ſcarcely three miles long, riſes 


to a height remarkable even in a country of lofty mountains. The ſum- 


mit is at the northern extremity: three ſides are precipices almoſt per- 
pendicular,” and even on the fourth aſcent is difficult. Little beneath 
the pointed vertex is a plentifu] ſource of pure water, which, fo fituated, 

might help the poets to the fancy that the winged horſe Pegaſus, drink- 
ing, was there caught by Bellerophon. This moſt advantageous and 


nearly inexpugnable poſt, by the name of Acrocorinthus, became the 
citadel ; and at its foot grew the town of Corinth, which, as early as 
Homer's time, was noted for wealth acquired by commerce. For 
by land it was the key of communication between northern and 
ſouthern Greece; and by ſea it became, through its ports, one on the 
Saronic, the other on the Corinthian gulph, the emporium for all 


that paſſed between the eaſt and the weſt, as far as Aſia on one ſide, 


and Italy and Sicily on the other; the paſſage round the ſouthern 


Strabo, 1. viii, promontories of Peloponneſus being ſo dangerous to coaſting navi- 


p. 378. 


= that it was generally avoided. "_ the early princes of 
| Corinth 
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Corinth were Siſyphus, Glaucus, and bellerophon, names to which 


poetry Tis I a e but not delivered down to us objects of 
hiſtory. gs | 1 1 


But the town that firſt acquired” Polittczl eminence was ARGos 3 
which has indeed been eſteemed; by ſome of the moſt judicious anti- 
quarians, the oldeſt of Greece. It is ſaid to have been founded by lnachus, 


ſon of the ocean; a title which, in the language of the times, might 
poſſibly imply that the bearer came from beyond ſea, nobody knew 
whence. But ſome Grecian writ ers have doubted whether Inachus 
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Pauſan. 1. il. 
c. 15. 


were ever really the name of a man, or only of a ſmall river neat 


Argos; and theſe attribute the foundation of the city to Phoroneus, 
whom the others Call ſon of Inachus. The age of Phoroneus was 
indeed the term beyond which, according! to- Plate, nething Was 
known of Greece; and the more probable tradition concerning the 


origin of Sicyon ſuppoſed | its We ee g e ae 


e 1 » £7 
2101 414 3111 3.41 I. 


even brother of Phorb neus 


But the chronolbgy of theſe times will be me favject of future in. 


quiry; which however, it may be Here confeſſed, cannot end fatiſa- 
factorily. 
credit with ſome of the moſt learned even of the preſent age, that 
Sicyon was founded 2069 years befote the Chriſtian era, and only 


259 after the Flood : "that the foundation of Argos followed after a 
period of 233 years, and that the reign of Minos in Crete was ſtill 


450 years later. Sir Iſaac Newton's conjecture, far more conſonant 
| to the moſt authoritative traditions concerning the train of events, 
is, that Sicyon and Argos may have been founded nearly together, 


It has been computed by. chronologers, who have found = 


3 4 | F 
Blair's Chro- 
nological . 


Plato. Timæ- 
us, p. 22. t. iii. 
ed. Sexran. 


Neiwwals ö 
Chronol. 


about 1080 years before the Chriſtian era, and ſcarcely 80 before 


the reign of Minds. Indeed from the traditions preſerved by the 


oldeſt poets, and all the inquiries reported to us by the moſt. judi- 


: cious , Grecian proſe-writers | concerning the antiquities of their 
country, it appears rather probable that ſcarcely A wandering bunter 
had ever ſet foot in Peloponneſus 0 early : as the period aſſigned by 
chronologers even to the founding of Argos. 
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v. 288. & 
Ol. 435 
« XV. v. 175. 
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C. 136. | Þ vii. 
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Strabo, I. v 
221. 
Bionyt. Hal. 
Antiq. Rom. 
Li 
Strabo, |. v. 
P- 220, 221. 
& |. vi. 


| {3 ot: 1. ü. 


e. 66. 

Aichyl. Da- 
naid. p. 316. 
ed. H. Steph. 
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But towns are not uſually at once built, and a new ſtate "WER? by 
the natives of a country. In the more. common courſe of things 
they grow ſo imperceptibly, that not a rumor of their origin can 


remain, The accounts therefore, which refer the foundation of the 
principal cities of Greece to particular eras and particular perſons, 
mark them for colonies. Indeed, amid all the darkneſs and intricacy 


of early Grecian hiſtory, we find a ſtrong concurrence of teſtimony 
to a few principal facts. It was a received opinion among the moſt 
informed and judicious Grecian writers, that Greece. was originally 
held by barbarians; a term appropriated in the flouriſhing ages of 
Greece as a definition for all people who were not Greeks. But 
among thoſe uncertain traditions of various hords who in early times 


' overran the country, the Pelaſgian name is eminent. This name 


may be traced back into Aſia: it is found in the iſlands; and the 
people who bore it appear to have ſpred far on the continent of Eu- 
rope, fince they are reckoned among the earlieſt inhabitants of Italy. 
It was very generally acknowledged, as the accurate and. judicious 
Strabo aſſures us, that the Pelaſgians were anciently eſtabliſhed all 
over Greece, and that they were the firſt people who became power- 
ful there. Conſonant to this we find every mention of the Pelaſ- 
gians by Herodotus ; from whom it appears that anciently the country 
. Itſelf was called Pelaſgia, But a paſſage of the poet Æſchylus con- 

cerning this people, for its antiquity, its evident honeſty, its pro- 
bability, and its conſiſtency with all other remaining teſtimony of 
beſt authority, appears to deſerve particular notice. The Pelaſgian 
chiefs, he ſays, extended their dominion over all the northern parts 
of Greece, together with Macedonia and Epirus, as far as the river 
Strymon eaſtward, and the ſea beyond the Dodonæan mountains weſt- 
ward. Peloponneſus was not peopled ſo early: Apis, croſſing 
the Corinthian gulph from Ztolia, deſtroyed the wild beaſts, and 
thus firſt made that peninſula ſecurely habitable for men. Hence it 
had from him its moſt ancient name of Apia, Mon, 


It 
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It appears that, in a very remote period, ſome revolutions in Egypt, 
whoſe early tranſactions are otherwiſe little known to us, compelled 
a large proportion of the inhabitants to ſeek foreign ſettlements“. 
Crete probably owed its civilization and polity to this event. Some 


of the beſt ſupported of ancient Grecian traditions relate the eſtabliſh- 


ment of Egyptian colonies in Greece; traditions ſo little accommo- 
dated to national prejudice, yet ſo very generally received, and fo 
perfectly conſonant to all known hiſtory, that, for their more eſſen- 
tial circumſtances, they ſeem unqueſtionable F. But theſe ſettlers 
naturally brought with them many oriental traditions ; which, in 
the courſe of ages, through the unavoidable incorrectneſs of oral 
delivery, became ſo blended with early Grecian ſtory, that, when at 


length letters came into uſe, it was no longer poſlible to aſcertain 


what was properly and originally Grecian, and what had been derived 
from Phenicia or Egypt. Hence rhe abundant ſource, and hence 
the unbounded ſcope of Grecian fable. Hence too the variety of 
ingenious but diſcordant fancies of ſo many learned men concern- 


ing the truths which probably lie everywhere concealed under the 


alluring diſguiſe, but which will alſo probably forever evade any 
complete detection. But with all the intricacy of fable in which 
early Grecian hiſtory is involved, the origin of the Greek nation, 
from a mixture of the Pelaſgian and perhaps ſome other barbarous 
hords with colonies from Phenicia and Egypt, ſeems not doubtful. 


* 
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Argos, according to all accounts, was an Egyptian colony. We are Thar, 1. 1. 
told that the firſt chief, whether Inachus or Phoroneus, or whatever 3. 


elſe may have been his name, brought the wild natives of the neigh- 


bourhood to ſubmit to his government, introduced ſome form of Pauſan. I. ii, 


* That lach revolutions, and more parts 
cularly that ſuch migrations happened, ap- 
pears not doubtful, though the inveſtigators 
of Egyptian antiquities diſagree about both 
the circumſtances of theſe events, and the 
perſons principally concerned. See Shuck- 


ford's Connexion of Sacred and Prophane + 


D2 


Hiſtory, pe | Hcy "had of Ancient 


Mythology. 
+ They are confirmed by the concurring te- 


C. 15. 


ſtimonies particularly of Herodotus, Plato, Ari- 


ſtotle, Iſocrates, Strabo, and Diodorus Siculus, 
with the added evidence of the popular poets 
ÆEſchylus and Euripides. mw 
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religion among them, and made a progreſs toward their civilization. 
We can little expect objects for hiſtory among the traditions which 
would paſs to poſterity concerning the early ſtate of ſuch a colony. 
But the ſueceſſors of Phoroneus have afforded ample matter for fable; 


which yet we find univerſally tinged with ſome reference to Egypt 
and the caſt. To, daughter of one of theſe princes, but of which is 


not agreed, had, according to poetical report, an amour with the 
god Jupiter, was by him transformed into a cow, in that ſhape tra- 
velled into Egypt, and there became a goddeſs.” Herodotus gives 
no improbable account, if not of the origin of this fiction, yet of 


the origin of its connection with Grecian ſtory ; and, as it ſerves to 
mark the manners of the age, it may be worth relating. Some 
Phenician merchants, he ſays, brought a cargo of the manufactures 


of their country to Argos. The Grecian women, eager to procure 
toys and utenſils which their own towns, yet without manufactures, 
did not furniſh, came in numbers to the ſea-ſhore. The Phenicians, 
to whom women were in the caſt very profitable merchandize, watch- 
ing their opportunity, ſeized all they could, and among them lo, 
daughter of the chief of the Giſtrit, forced em into cheir en 
and failed away. 


Among the kings of Argos alſo we find another cis of great 


fame in poetry, the Egyptian Danaus, whoſe fifty danghters mar- 
ried on the ſame day the fifty ſons of his brother Ægyptus, king of 


Egypt, and all, except Hypermneſtra the wife of Lynceus, killed 


their huſbands on the wedding- night. Of this family too we have 


ſome hiſtorical anecdotes which characterize the times. Danaus, 


through whatſoever circumſtances, for reports are various, finding 


his ſituation uneaſy in Egypt, imbarked with his family and as many 


* That theſe were probable circumſtances all impugn the credibility of Herodotus's anec- 
we may judge from a fimilar ſtory, related of dote, who leaves it wholly unaccounted for 
different perſons, by Homer . Mr. Bryant how the ſtolen princeſs ſhould acquire in a 


derives the ſtory of Io from a very different foreign nary the Is . a ee, 


* His N however does not at | 
75 N * Odyſf. I. xv. 
8 other 
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other followers as he could collect, in queſt of ſome new ſettlement. 
Failing in an attempt to eſtabliſh his colony in the iſland of Rhodes, 
he proceeded to Peloponneſus, and landed near Argos, where Gelanor 
then reigned. The favor with which he was here received by the 
rude inhabitants, or which he had the art quickly to acquire among 
them, was ſo extraordinary, that it inſpired him with the confidence 
to demand the ſovereignty of the ſtate as his legal right. His claim, 
we are told, was founded on no better ground ls a pretended de- 
ſcent from the Argian princeſs whoſe ſtory has been juſt related. 
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But if an Egyptian colony had before been eſtabliſhed at Argos, an 


Egyptian prince might have other pretenſions to intereſt, or even to 
command there. A different cauſe is, however, reported for his favor 


with the people. The Argians were ſo uninformed, that, upon the 


failure of ſpontaneous fountains, they often ſuffered for want of water, 
though the ground on which the city ſtood abounded with excellent 
ſprings at little depth. Danaus taught them to dig wells. The boon 
was, in a hot climate particularly, of high importance. The tem- 
per of the Greeks was warm: admiration and gratitude became the 
ruling paſſions at Argos, and produced an inclination toward Danaus 


ſo violent, that Gelanor was conſtrained to admit him peaceably to 


plead his right to the ſovereignty before an aſſembly of the people, 
held for that purpoſe in the fields without the city. The diſpute 


however was ſo equally maintained, that it became neceſſary to defer 


Strabo, 1. Ville 
p. 371+ 


the decifion till the morrow. By daybreak accordingly the people | 


were crouding out of the gates, when a wolf, from the neighbouring 
mountains, caught their attention while he attacked a herd, grazing 
near the city-wall, and killed the bull. This was inſtantly taken 
as an omen declaring the divine will : the wolf was interpreted to 
ſignify the ſtranger, the bull their native prince, and the kingdom 
was immediately adjudged to. Danaus. Whatever credit we give to 
the circumſtances of theſe and fimilar ſtories, they convey to us at 
leaſt the idea which the ſucceeding Greeks had of the manners, a8 
| well as of the hiſtory, of their anceſtors. Probably they are not wholly 


unfounded : 
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CHAP.I. unfounded: certainly they are not the invention of lation and 
SECT. II. partiality ; and they are the only memorials remaining to characterize 
- thoſe early ages. | f 

The people of Argos, at the arrival of Taos. were, according 

Aeby. Da. to Æſchylus, Pelaſgians, and ſubjects of a prince whoſe dominion 

naid. P. 316. extended over all Greece, together with Epirus and Macedonia *. 
ed. n 8 | | 2 

Probably the Egyptian colony of Inachus or Phoroneus, little nu- 

merous, had been unable to maintain itſelf in independency againſt 

the ancient chiefs of the country. But Danaus made his eſtabliſh- 

ment firm: he tranſmitted it as an inheritance to his poſterity; and 

ſuch was the prevalence of his power and fame in Peloponneſus, 

that, according to Euripides, the people of that peninſula, before 

called Pelaſgians, received from him the name of Danai, which re- 

mained to Homer's age T. | | | | 

Danaus was ſucceeded in the PR” of Argos by Lynceus, "2 

2 ſon-in-law, an Egyptian born. Acrifius, grandſon of Lynceus, moſt 

known through the poets as father of the celebrated Danat, would 

much more on another account demand the notice of hiſtory, were 

it poſſible to trace and connect the circumſtances of his reign. We 

Tear however, only from ſcattered mention of him, that he acquired | 

uence far beyond the bounds of Peloponneſus, and that he gave 

Wen and ſtability to a very important inſtitution in the northern pro- 

vinces of Greece, which will require more particular notice here- 

after, as a principal efficient in uniting and holding together, as one 

people, the various hoſtile tribes who occupied the country. By 

what means his power became thus extended we are wholly unin- 

formed. Some confuſed traditions only of troubles toward the end 

of his reign account for its decay. Perſeus, ſon of Danaè, daughter 

of Acriſius, is the firſt Grecian recorded to poſterity, even in poetry 


A 


* Eſchylus call Danaus and his Egyptians 8 Aua 5 5 rerrinorra dv yaripon Ter, 


Barbarians, and ſeems to conſider the Pelaſ- ER tus Afros, Dro Tv#xev 16 ; 
TeAgoy wares 95 zrofuro Hiro ToTpiv 


ians as true Greeks. Strabo, in a later age, - vous Tops 
— the antiquities of the country had ben aaruobe xantiobas öh. ibu d END. 
more canvaſſed, ſpeaks of the Pelaſgians as Strabo, 1. v. p. 221. & l. viii. p. 371. 
barbarians : Ilizgyo xe} zac Hd he ſays, VV * 18 
b. ix. p. 410. | | 
and 
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guiſh Argos and Mycenæ, that they often 
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and fable, as great in deeds of arms. He ſtands therefore at the 
head of the liſt of thoſe ancient warriors, whoſe names the poetical 
genius of their country has made ſo ſingularly illuſtrious, but whoſe 
actions almoſt wholly elude the ſcrutiny of hiſtory. Perſeus is the 
reputed founder of the city Mycenz, which he made the capital of 


his dominions. Argos was ſtill governed by its own chief magiſtrate, 


with the title of king, but dependent upon the king of Mycenæ, 


IIliad, 1, ii. 
V. 108. 


who is ſtiled by Homer King of many iſlands, and of ALL Ax dos: 
a term which, with that poet, implied the whole of Peloponneſus. 


Afterward Argos recovered its preeminence, and Mycenæ became 


inconſiderable. It appeared neceſſary to take thus much notice of 


that city, ſo celebrated as the royal ſeat of Agamemnon, howſoever 


little occaſion there may be hereafter to diſtinguiſh it by name “. 
Cotemporary with Perſeus was Pelops, ſon of Tantalus, king of 
Phrygia in Aſia Minor; who, preſſed, it is ſaid, by unſucceſsful 
war, quitted his country, with the eaſineſs uſual in thoſe early ages; 
at the head of his partizans, to ſeek better fortune elſewhere. De- 
fectively as the circumſtances of this prince's ſtory are tranſmitted to 
us, and mingled with romantic fable, yet ſome of the moſt im- 
portant remain ſtrongly authenticated. It appears that the weſtern 
provinces of Alia Minor advanced before Greece toward arts and 
civilization. This, for which we have many grounds of ſurmize, 
receives confirmation from the candid and judicious Thucydides, 
who relates that, while the Greeks were yet barbarous and their coun- 


try poor, Pelops, bringing with him treaſures to an amount before 


unknown, quickly acquired an intereſt ſuperior to that of any native. 


We are farther informed by Polybius, whoſe teſtimony, in itſelf 


weighty, is confirmed by Strabo and Pauſanias, that Pelops was at- 
tended into Peloponneſus by a body of Achaians from Theſſaly, 


whom he eſtabliſhed in Laconia. But we learn from Homer, that 


the Achaian name om far i in the n 5 he calls che Ar- 


* Strabo has FRO: = that the poets uſed ne name for the other. Srab, 1 viii. 


thought it of ſo little conſequence to diſtin- p. 377. 


gians, 
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N HA. I. gians, with all the people of the north-eaſtern coaſt, Achaians ; and 
' ran nag diſtinguiſhes the whole of Peloponneſus from the reſt of Greece 
'4 ay | viii. by the name of Achaian Argos. A large concurrence of tradition 
16 D = 


affirms, that the Phrygian prince married Hippodameia, daughter of 
Enomaüs, chief of Piſa in Eleia, whom he ſucceeded in the ſove- 
reignty of that territory; and that in the courſe of a long reign he 
eſtabliſhed his influence, not to much by wars as by the marriages 
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of his numerous iſſue and by his wiſe conduct, aſſiſted however, 
probably, by ſome terror of his power, throughout the peninſula; 
inſomuch that it derived from him the name which it retained fo 
V ages, and which is not yet wholly obſolete *. 
Aſtydameia, daughter of Pelops, was married to Sthenelus, king of 
Argos, ſon of Perſeus. Their fon and ſucceſſor Euryſtheus is known 
for his enmity to Heracles, or, as we uſually write with the Latins, 
Pauſan. l. v. Hereules, deſcended al ſo from both Perſeus and Pelops. This hero, the 
= 6 | Grecian or the Theban Hercules, as he is often called to diſtinguiſh 
Homer. Iliad: him from ſome great men of other countries known among the 
Geytt l. . Greeks by the ſame name, was born at Thebes in Bœotia, of Alc- 
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4 7 co Su, mena, wife of Amphitryon, king of that city; but, according to 
1 5 Here. & The- poetical report, his father was the god Jupiter. In vain would hiſ- 
ogon. v. 943» 


tory inveſtigate the particulars of the life of this celebrated perſonage. 
While we mention him on account of his poſterity, ſo illuſtrious in 
Grecian ſtory, we can do no more than barely aſſign him his rank, 
as greateſt of thoſe heroes who, prompted by a ſpirit ſimilar to that 
which fo many ages after animated the northern and weſtern nations, 
devoted themſelves to toil and danger in the ſervice of mankind and 
the acquifition of honeſt fame; oppoſing oppreſſors, and relieving the 
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4 oppreſſed wherever they were to be found, and bearing thus the 
WO ſword of univerſal juſtice, while governments were yr too weak to 
. wield it r F. | | 
fs ® The Kealians have 0 "Ip names of + Refpice vindicibus pacatum viribus orbem, 
1 many of the principal places of Greece and Qua latam Nereus cærulus ambit humum. 
5 the Grecian ſeas; but the Greeks themſelves Se tibi pax terræ, tibi ſe tuta æquora debent: 
i retain the ancient names almoſt univerſally, ' Impleſti meritis Solis utramque domum. 

Gi | | Ovid. Epiſt. Deian, Here. 
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The hatred of Euryſtheus, which purſued Hercules through life, 
ended not with his death. His children and friends, obliged to 
quit Peloponneſus, found a generous reception at Athens. The 
Argian monarch, yet unn invaded Attica; but was defeated 
in a battle with the Athenians, and ſlain. This event made way 
for new honors and power to the family of Pelops. Atreus, ſon of 
that prince and uncle to Euryſtheus, had been left by his nephew 
regent of his Peloponneſian dominions during the Attic expedition. 
On the death of Euryſtheus, Atreus aſſumed the ſovereignty; the 
greatneſs of his connections and the popularity of his character ap- 
parently precluding competition. The claims of the Perſeid and 
Pelopid families, thus now, by right or violence, united in the 
houſe of Pelops, extended over all Peloponneſus. Eleia had been 
inherited from Enomaüs. Laconia, including, according to Strabo, 
great part of Meſſenia, was occupied by the colonies from Phrygia 
and Theſſaly which had followed the fortune of Pelops. Achaia, 
then called Egialos, or Ægialeia, with Corinth, was of the parti- 
cular domain of Mycenæ. Still ſeveral cities of Peloponneſus had 
each its chief, preſiding over its municipal government; and the de- f 
gree of dependance of theſe upon the paramount ſovereign was little 
exactly defined by either compact or cuſtom : but the ſuperiority of 
the head of the houſe of Pelops in rank, and his claim to military x 
command, appear to have been undiſputed. Under theſe advan- 
tageous circumſtances the Argian ſcepter devolved to Agamem- 
non, ſon or grandſon of A 4 for the ſucceſſion is variouſly 


74 ingenious attempt to datt hiſtory from 
the poetical traditions concerning the Grecian 
Hercules may be ſeen in Dr. Samuel Muſ- 
grave's Diſſertation on Grecian Mythology. 
Remaining teſtimonies concerning the eaſtern 
heroes, whom the Greeks called by the ſame 
name, are collected in Mr. Bryant's Syſtem of 
Ancient Mythology. It is truly obſerved by 
Dr. Muſgrave, that the name Heracles bears 


all appearance of being originally Grecian, 


formed by the-ſame analogy as Diocles, Athe- 
nocles, and other Greek names. It is, how- 
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ever you! known that the Greeks continually | 


altered foreign names, to accommodate them 
to their own pronunciation and to the in- 
flexions of their language: ſometimes they 
tranſlated them; and ſometimes, by a leſs 
violent change, by the tranſpoſition or altera- 
tion of a letter or two, reduced them to bear 
intirely a Grecian appearance, with a mean- 
ing however totally different from the ori- 
ginal. Mr. Bryant has collected REDS of 
all theſe circumſtances. 


related. 
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CHAP. I. relate *, Tradition i is, however, uniform concerning a circumſtance 
S SECT.II. of more hiſtorical importance; an acceſſion of fortune, which brought 
all the ſouthern part of Peloponneſus under the immediate dominion 


{ of Agamemnon. 
bag I be city of LacrvaMon, otherwiſe called SPARTA, was founded 
= at a period beyond certain memorials. It appears from Homer to 


have been among the moſt conſiderable of the remote ages, but is 
little known for any remarkable perſonages or events till the reign of 
Tyndareus, whoſe wife, the poetical Leda, was mother of the cele- 
brated brothers Caſtor and Polydeuces, or, as the Romans ab- 
breviated the name, Pollux, and the ſtill more celebrated fiſters 
Clytemneſtra and Helen. The brothers, afterward for their 
heroic deeds deified and numbered among the ſigns of the zodiac, 
died in early manhood. The ſiſters were married, Clytemneſtra to 
Agamemnon, and Helen to his brother Menelaus. Thus, by inhe- 
ritance through theſe princeſſes, a large and valuable domain accrued 
to the houſe of Pelops. The immediate command of Lacedæmon 
was given to Menelaus. But the time to which we now approach 
being diſtinguiſhed by that very celebrated event the Trojan war, one 
of the great epochs of Grecian hiſtory, it will be neceſſary, before 
we proceed farther in the account of Peloponneſus, to take ſuch a 
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Greece, 


* Homer ſays, that the ſeepter preſented 
from Jupiter by Mercury to Pelops, was given 
by him to Atreus, who at his death left it to 
Thyeſtes, who bequeathed it, with the ſove- 
reignty of all Argos and many iſlands, to 


Agamemnon (1). He mentions nothing of the 


murder of Chryſippus, eldeſt ſon of Pelops, 


by Atreus, nor of any of thoſe horrors of do- 


meſtic diſcord between the ſurviving brothers 
which in after-ages filled the ſcenes of the 
tragic poets, and found place even in the 


_ narration of grave hiſtorians. The ſcholiaſt 


on Homer (2) reports, that Atreus dying be- 


(1) Iliad. I. ii. v. 103. 
(4) Clem. Alex. in Strom. 


(2) Iliad. I. ii. v. 107. 


view as remaining memorials will inable us to take of the reſt of 


queathed his kingdom to his brother Thyeſtes 
on condition that he ſhould reſign it to Aga- 
memnon, ſon of Atreus, on his attaining man- 
hood, and that Thyeſtes faithfully executed 
the truſt. Both Aſchylus and Strabo (3), alſo 
call Agamemnon and Menelaus ſons of Atreus. 
Others (4) have ſuppoſed them his grandſons by 
his ſon Pleiſthenes, who died young. The gene- 
ral notoriety only, it ſhould ſeem, of the paren- 
tage of Agamemnon in Homer's age could 
occaſion his negle& to particularize it, when 


he has ſo carefully recorded the pots of 


many inferior perſonages. 
(3) Æſchyl. Agamem. Strabo, 1. viii. p. 372. 
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$ B B64; 
Of the northern Provinces of Greece from the earlieſt Accounts to the 


4 


Trojan War. Theſſaly : Tempe: Deucalion s Flood : Centaurs: Ja- 


ſon: Argonautic Expedition. Bæotia:. Flood of Ogyges : Thebes. 
Atolia. Attica: Cecrops : Athens: Fgeus: Theſeus: Ariadne. 
Improvement of the Athenian Government by Theſeus : The Athe- 
mans the firſt civilized People of Greece. 


OF the provinces without the peninſula the two, whoſe fruitful- 
neſs moſtly attracted the attention, of emigrants, were THESSALY 
and BaoT1A; and theſe were under very peculiar natural circum- 
ſtances. . Through the middle of the former runs the river Peneius, 


CHAP. I. 


SECT. III. 
(—_— —— — 


which, receiving in its courſe along the plain many ſmaller ſtreams, 


and the overflowings of two conſiderable lakes, forces its way into 
the ſea through the narrow valley of Tempe, between the moun- 
tains Olympus and Offa. A country thus abounding with waters 
and incloſed by mountains could not but be ſubje& to inundations. 
| Herodotus, whom, on this as on many other occafions, Strabo does 
not diſdain to follow, relates a tradition that Theſſaly was originally 

one vaſt lake, without viſible outlet; till an earthquake, rending 
Olympus from Offa, formed the valley of Tempe. Still, however, the 
frequency of ſmaller floods appears to have cooperated with that 
fruitfulneſs of ſoil, which invited rapine, in making Theſſaly yet 


Herodot. 


l. vii. e. 129. 
Strabo, I. viii. 


P. 430. 


more ſubject to revolutions in its population than any other Grecian 


province; and hence perhaps Homer was the better inabled to attri- 
bute to his hero Achilles, the principal chieftain of thoſe parts at the 
time of the Trojan war, the honor of having a goddeſs for his mo- 
ther, and for his father a mortal indeed, but 2 ſecond i in deſcent 
from Jupiter. 

THESSALY was, however, unleſs we mth except Crete, the oldeſt 
object of poetical ſtory and popular tradition of any part of Greece ; 
and, had we means of inveſtigation, were perhaps the worthieſt 


of hiſtorical curioſity. We read of kings there, who extended their 
E 2 dominion 
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the traditionary character of the centaur Chiron appears to imply that 
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dominion ſouthward as far as the Corinthian iſthmus, and who left 
monuments of their wiſdom that ſurvived almoſt all memory of their 


power. Theſe will require our future notice. Theſſaly was always 


famous for its horſes, and the turn of its people to horſemanſhip; 
which ſeems marked by the ſtory of the Centaurs as earlier known 


there than elſewhere in Greece. Whether thoſe poetical people were 


native Theſſalians, or foreign invaders who ſettled in Theſſaly, 


they were a people ſuperior in acquirements to the ſouthern Greeks 
of their age *. In Theſſaly alſo, at the port of Iolcus, we are told, 


was made the firſt ſucceſsful attempt to build a ſhip of ſize ſuperior 


to what had before been known; and from thence ſailed the cele- 


brated expedition of the Argonauts. Tho' we do not believe al 


the romantic, and {till leſs the impoſſible tales, which poets, and even 


* The moſt inquiſitive and judicious of the 


ancient antiquarians appear to have been at a 
loſs what to think of the Centaurs. Strabo calls 


them 497% 74 IA (1), a mode of expreſſion im- 


plying his uncertainty about them, while he 
gives them an epithet for which no reaſon ap- 
pears. Heſiod (2) and Homer never ſpeak of 


them as a ſavage race, and ſeem to have known 


nothing of their equine form ; which, if not 
an Egyptian invention, has been found out by 
the ingenuity of later ages. The ſcholiaft on 
Homer indeed ſays, that where Neſtor, in the 
firſt book of the Iliad (3), ſpeaks of mountain- 
beaſts deſtroyed by Theſeus, he means the Cen- 
taurs: but this interpretation ſeems violently 
far-fetched, and as unwarrantable as unneceſ- 
ſary, while the meaning of the words in their 
common acceptation is obvious, and perfectly 
conſonant to every account of the ſtate of things 
in that age. Nor does the ſcholiaſt ſeem bet- 
ter founded in ſuppoſing that the Centaurs are 
intended, in the ſecond book of the Iliad (4), 
under the deſcription of hairy wild beafts of 


mount Pelion. In the Odyſſee (5) we find the 
centaur Eurytion, whoſe very name imports a 


reſpectable character, mentioned with the ho- 


(1) Strabo, 1. ix. p. 439 · (2) Sc. Herc. v. 184. 


norable epithet ayarborbs, not likely to be 
given to one of a tribe fit to be deſcribed by 


the groſs appellations of mountain- beaſts and 
hairy ſavages. He behaved ill indeed ; but it 


was in great company; and it is expreſsly 


mentioned as an extraordinary circumſtance, 
the conſequence of accidental drunkenneſs. 


The ſtory indeed ſeems to be intended by the 


poet as an inſtance that perſons of higheſt rank 
and moſt reſpectable character, if they yield to 
intemperance, reduce themſelves, for the time, 
to a level with the loweſt and moſt profligate, 


and are liable to ſuffer accordingly. Pindar 


in his 3d, 4th, and gth Pythian Odes, and 3d 


Nemean, deſcribes the Centaur Chiron as a 
moſt paradoxical being, which yet, in the 


fourth Pythian, he has defined in two words, 


pp dete, a godlike wild-beaſt, But even 
in Xenophon's time, it ſhould ſeem, the term 
Centaur did not of itſelf diſcriminate the imagi- 


nary animal half-man and half-horſe; for that 
author, wanting to particularize ſuch animals, 
never calls them ſimply Centaurs, but al- 
ways Hippocentaurs, Horſe-centaurs, See Cy- 
ropæd. b. iv. 


(3) v. 266. (4) v. 743. 


(5) 1. xxi. v. 295. 
ſome 
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ſome grave hiſtorians, have told of thoſe famous adventurers ; ; tho CHAP. I. 


we are aware of the mixture of eaſtern tradition with early Grecian SECT. Ill. 
hiſtory, of the unavoidable confuſion of chronology through a long | 
courſe of oral delivery, and of the blending of events of diſtant 

countries and different ages; yet .it ſeems unreaſonable to diſcredit 

intirely the Argonautic expedition; which, on the authority of an- - 
cient writers, and with perfect conſonance to probability and the cha- g Pyth. 
racter of the times, may be fairly related thus. Jaſon, a young man of Diod. Sic. Liv. 
bigh birth, high ſpirit, and ſuperior bodily accompliſhments, cir- N 
cumſtances which excited a jealouſy that made his ſituation uneaſy at 

home, was ambitious of conducting a pirating expedition, then an 
honorable undertaking, to a greater diſtance than any had ventured 

before him. With the aſſiſtance of the wealth and power of his 

uncle, who was prince of the diſtrict, and of the {kill of a Phenician 

mechanic, he built a veſſel larger than had hitherto been common 


among the Greeks. His own rank and character, together with the 


fame of his ſhip, induced young men of diſtinction from other parts 
of Greece to join in the adventure. They directed their courſe to 
Colchis, on the eaſtern coaſt of the Euxine ſea; a country in ſome 


degree civilized, according to Herodotus, by an Egyptian colony, and Herodot. 1. ii. 


. . o o P . A Ce 104. - 
abounding in gold, ſilver and iron mines. They incountered many Strabo, l. i. 


_ difficulties, and ſuffered ſome loſs ; and what their ſucceſs upon the 1 


whole was appears doubtful: but, in one great object of ther ambition 


of their age, their chief at leaſt was gratified: the princeſs Medeia, 
daughter of the king of the country, went off with him and paſſed 


to Greece. It was a practice of the Colchians, as we are told by Strabo Strabo, 1. xi. 


and Arrian, to collect gold on mount Caucaſus by extending fleeces Nrfaf. 


Arrian. de 


acroſs the beds of the torrents: as the water paſſed, the metallic par- Bell · Michri- 


dat. 
ticles remained intangled in the wool. Hence; according to thoſe 


informed and judicious writers, the adventure was named the . | 
dition of the golden fleece. 


BeoTIA was under natural circumſtances yet more Ab 


men Theſſaly. It is a vale. full of ſubterranean caverns, and pecu- Strabo, 


liarly 
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larly ſubject to earthquakes. The ſurrounding mountains pour in 
their ſtreams on all ſides, forming rivers and lakes, without any ſuch 
advantageous and permanent outlet as the valley of Tempe gives to 


the waters of Theflaly. Earthquakes were not only often ſtopping. 


old channels, and forming new ones, ſome open, ſome underground, 
but even forming new lakes, and converting the ſites of old lakes to 
dry and fertile ſoil; ſo that, with the cultivated country, towns alſo 
were frequently overwhelmed by the waters. The flood of Ogyges 
was probably an inundation in this country, unuſually deſtructive, 
which drove all the inbabitants that eſcaped with life to ſeek ſafety 
in the adjoining hilly province of Attica, The flood of Deucalion 
was a calamity of the ſame kind in Theſſaly, or, according to Ariſtotle, 
rather in the weſtern provinces about Dodona and the river Achelous. 
Indeed the ſame ſeaſon might probably produce fimilar conſequences 
in both; and the ignorance of aftertimes, confounding the traditions 
of theſe inundations with the imperfect reports yet remaining con- 
cerning the general deluge, thus gave that ſcope to fable and poctical 


| invention, of which ſuch ample uſe has been made. 


Theſe natural calamities, to which Bœotia was fo da” were not 
cient to induce the inhabitants finally to defert a country of ſuch 
Oren to deter adventurers from endeavouring to'eſtablith them 
ſelves in it. A :Phenician colony under Cadmus is ſaid to have 
eee celebrated city of Thebes. It appears indeed that, in 
proceſs of ages, Bœotia, as well as Theſſaly, became leſs ſubject to 
thoſe deſolating inundations. A principal relief was derived, accord- 
ing to Strabo, from the accidental forming of a ſubterranean opening, 
by which the river Cephiſus, and the overflowings of the lake 


Copais, formerly deſtitute of any known vent, were diſcharged into 


the ſea. No part of Greece was more fruitful in matter for fable 
and poetry than Thebes. The ſtories of Cadmus himſelf, of Semele, 
Bacchus, Antiope, Zethus, Amphion, Amphitryon, Alcmena, Her- 
cules, Laius, Jocaſta, CEdipus, Eteocles, Polynices, may be red with 
e and, — in the works of the Greek and Latin poets, | 
but 
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but ſcarcely elſewhere. From them however we may eollect that 
Thebes was, in this remote age, one of the moſt flouriſhing and power- 
ful cities of Greece, The war which it ſuſtained againſt the ſeven 
chiefs, authenticated to us by Heſiod and Homer, and made il- 
luſtrious by the tragedy of Æſchylus, and the epic poem of Statius, 
is the firſt inſtance of a league among n re and of ue 
| thing approaching to e War. 


The TOLIANS were, in theſe early times, not inferior to their 


neighbours in civilization,” or in conſequence among the Grecian 
people. Poetry has immortalized” their heroes Tydeus, Meleager, 
and others. Homer adverts in two lines, ſtrongly marked by that 
power, which he ſingularly poſſeſſed, of expreſſing the deepeſt pathetic 
in the ſimpleſt terms, to the cataſtrophe of the family of CEneus, 
king of the country, as to a ſtory well known among his cotempora- 
ries. Thoas, commander of the Ætolian troops at the ſiege of Troy, 
is repreſented not only as a leader of general merit, but for his elo- 
quence remarkable. 
comparative progreſs of the Atolians. The peculiar dangers of their 
ſeas, eſpecially of the paſſage from the eaſt round the capes of Pelo- 
ponneſus, very much excluded them from the commerce of the more 
civilized nations. The adjoining people of Acarnania, alone of all 
the Greeks, had not the honor of partaking in the Trojan war; and, 


Hereafter we ſhall find great inferiority in the 
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Heſiod. Op. & 
Di. I. i. v. 160. 


Iliad, I. iv. 
Vs 377» IL Vi. 
v. 223. & 

I. xiv. v. 114. 
Odyſſ. I. xv. 


v. 247. 


Iliad. I. ii. 
V. 641. 


Iliad. I. xv. 
v. 284. 


Strabo, 1. viii. 
Wood on Ho- 
mer. 


for. ſome centuries after that event, theſe weſtern-provinces had little 


communication with the reſt of Greece. 
are alſo. without objects of hiſtory ; but Attica, were it only for 
its ſubſequent . will demand foins: notice of its —_ Aw? 
tions. 1 : 
Ogyges has had the N 100 ans 0 feſt Wes of Ares z 


and chronologers have undertaken even to fix the time of his reign. 


It is ſet by ſome above two hundred, and by the moſt moderate a 
hundred and fifty years before the next event, and even before the 
next name of a man recorded in Attic ,hiſtory. But we have no 
aſſurance that even the name of Ogyges was known to the older Gre- 

| x clan 


Phocis, Doris, and Locris; 


Blair's Ta- 
bles. 
Chronol. Ta- 
ble in tiſt 
Vol. of Hiſt. 
of Greece by 
Coufin Deſo 


Preaux. 
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Strabo, l. ix. 

p 497. 
auſan, 1, 1x, 

c. 24. | 


been overwhelmed by a deluge. 
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cian authors *. If anything can be gathered from the Guten 
concerning ſuch a perſonage, reported by later writers of beſt autho- 
rity, it is that, at ſome period too far beyond connected hiſtory for 
any calculation of its date, a flood, deſolating the rich fields of 
Bœotia over which he reigned, drove many of the inhabitants to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in the adjoining country of Attica; hilly, 
rocky, and little fruitful ; yet preferable to the mountainous tracts 
every other way ſurrounding their, former ſettlements. _ Both 
Strabo and Pauſanias mention a tradition, that. ancicntly. there 
had been towns in Bœotia called Athens and Eleuſie, which had 
} But in the very early ages we 
find the fame, names given to various places, often widely diſtant; 


a circumſtance probably owing to the frequency and extent of 


migration, while the variety of language over the world was little. 
Thus, beſide the Bœotian Thebes and the vaſt capital of Upper 


5 Egypt, there were towns of the ſame name in Pamphylia, in Myſia, 
| and i in Theſſaly: the name of Lariſſa was yet more common through 


Strabo, l. ix. 
p. 440. 


Pauſan. l. ix. 
e. 8. 
Eſchyl. Perl. 


v. 39. 


Greece and Aſia Minor; and, beſide the Argos in Peloponneſus, there 


Was an Argos in Theſlaly, another in Acarnania, and a fourth in Italy. 


Strabo ſays that Bœotia was anciently called Ogygia . To the time 


of Pauſanias one of the gates of Thebes in Bœotia was called the 


Ogygian gate: but the early AÆſchylus gives the epithet Ogygian to 
Thebes on the Nile; whence it ſeems moſt _ that OR was 
its ariginal-country.:i20lt  005999) To flor 51 1015 

With Ogyges, however, even rumor of events in Attica a; 
til Cecrops became prince of the province; leading thither, according 
to the moſt received and provabie accounts, a . from Egypt. 


* Ogyges, I believe, is not Menu by | 
Heſiod, Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, 
Ariſtotle, or even Strabo; to all of whom ap- 
parently, he muſt have occurred as an object 


of mention, had his ſtory been at all known in 
their times, or, at leaſt, lad it had any credit. 

+ He adds, that it was then under the go- 
vernment of Cecrops. It is certainly a pro- 


bable conjecture of the learned Mr. Rryant, 


that t . in s manner of expreſon, by which 


a name in the ſingular fignified a people, as 


Iſrael often means the whole people deſcended 


from the 'patriarch Iſrael, may have led to 


much confuſion in Grecian tradition. The 


names Cecrops, Cranaus, Cadmus, and others, 
open wide fields for conjecture, in which, 


however, it will be little proper for the hiſto- 


rian to expatiate. 


Accordin g 
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According to every account, he found the natives a moſt wild and igno- 
rant people ; a circumſtance, however, far from adverſe to his purpoſe 
of forming a ſettlement. The country alſo, tho not offering the 


moſt alluring proſpect to the vulgar covetouſneſs of the age, was yet, 


to the more informed and penetrating eye, far from uninviting. On 
the verge of a plain, watered by two ſmall ſtreams, a. haven pre- 
ſented itſelf, commodious for the veſſels of the time. Between the 
ſtreams, near their junction, and about three miles from the ſhore; 
a rock, riſing nearly perpendicular on all ſides, had every advantage 
for a fortified poſt. Mountains, but not of that formidable height 
common through Greece, at ſome diſtance ſurrounded the plain ; 
which, though not of the firſt fertility, appeared yet nor adverſe to 


cultivation. Cecrops occupied the rock; and, how far by force 


| how far by perſuaſion we are not at all informed, he extended his do- 
minion over the whole tract afterward called Attica. He divided this 
territory into twelve diſtricts, with a principal town, or rather perhaps 
village, in each, where he cauſed juſtice to be adminiſtered according 
to ſome ſalutary laws which he eſtabliſhed ; and he taught his ſub- 
jects a more regular and effectual mode of defence againſt the incur- 
ſions of the Bœotians, their only neighbours, from which even their 
poverty did not exempt them; for in all times neighbour and enemy 
have, in the language of politics, been nearly ſynonymous. The 
fortreſs, which he made his reſidence, was from his own name called 
Cecropia, and was peculiarly recommended to the patronage of the 


Egyptian goddeſs, whom the Greeks worſhipped by the name of 


Athena, and the Latins of Minerva. Many, induced by the neigh- 
bourhood of the port, and expecting ſecurity both from the fortreſs 
and from its tutelary deity, erected their habitations around the foot 
of the rock; and thus aroſe early a conſiderable town which, from 


the name of the goddeſs, was called Athenai, or, as we after the 
French have corrupted it, ATHENS. | 


This account of the riſe of Athens,, and of the origin of its go- 


vernment, tho poſſibly a village, and even a fortreſs, may have 
e | exiſted 
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Strabo, I. ia. ſubſequent Attic annals are far leſs ſatisfactory. Strabo declines the 


p-. 392. 
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exiſted there before Cecrops, is ſupported by a more general concur- 
rence of traditionary teſtimony, and more complete conſonancy to 
the reſt of hiſtory, than is often found for that remote age. The 


endeavour to reconcile their inconſiſtencies ; and Plutarch gives a 
ſtrong picture of the uncertainties and voids which occurred to 
him in attempting to form a hiſtory from them. As geographers, 
he ſays, in the outer parts of their maps, diſtinguiſh thoſe coun- 
« tries which lie beyond their knowlege with ſuch remarks as theſe, 
All here is dry, and deſert ſand, or marſh darkened with perpetual 


* 


fog, or Scythian cold or frozen ſea; ſo of the earlieſt hiſtory we 


may ſay, All here is monſtrous and tragical land, occupied only by 
« poets and fabuliſts.” If this apology was neceſſary, even from 
Plutarch, for ſuch an account as could in his time be collected of the 
life of Theſeus, none can now be wanting for omitting all diſquiſi- 
tion concerning the four or ſeven kings, for even their number is 


not aſcertained, who are ſaid to have governed Attica from Cecrops 


to Ægeus, father of that hero. The fame of Amphitryon indeed, 


* In an ingenious. diſſertation on Grecian 
mythology, by Dr. S. Muſgrave, it has been 
endeavoured to prove that 'Cecrops was a na- 
tive Greek, and that the religion of Athens 
was not derived from Egypt. Other works, 
however, of deeper inquiry, abundantly ſup- 
port the contrary poſitions ; particularly Black- 


well's Life of H6mer, Monboddo on Lan- 


guage, Bryant's Ancient Mythology (1), 
and Pownall on the Study of Antiquities. 
That the Athenians were a mixed people, 
we learn not only from many paſſages of 
Herodotus, ſcarcely to be queſtioned, but 
alſo from the direct teſtimony of Thucydides, 


which muſt be eſteemed unqueſtionable. The 


early communication between Greece and 
Egypt is alſo eſtabliſned beyond contradiction; 
and that this intercourſe operated powerfully 
upon Grecian religion is not reaſonably to be 
doubted. Herodotus expreſsly mentions not 
only the belief of gods, but the practice of re- 


ligious ceremonies imported from Egypt into 
| | (4) See particularly vol. I. p. 184. 


Greece, and in his time performed in the 


ſame manner in both countries. We may 
eaſily conceive Attic vanity in later times hurt 
by the idea that the founder of Athens was an 
Egyptian, and that even their tutelary deity, 


whom the Athenians were fond of eſteeming 


their peculiar protectreſs, was borrowed, Both 
fats militated with their title of Autochthones, 
which, in the decline of their glory, com- 
paring themſelves with the numerous Grecian 


ftates of later fame, and colonies 'of known 


date, they vainly aſſumed. But Thucydides, 


if he had any reſpect for that title, had cer- 


tainly no faith in it; and when Herodotus, 
Plato, Strabo, and Diodorus, who all tra- 
velled into Egypt purpoſely to inform them- 
ſelves upon ſuch ſubjects, agree in repreſent- 


ing the Athenian Minerva as the ſame goddeſs. 


peculiarly worſhipped at Sais in Egypt, it does 
not appear what can authorize a modern to 
controvert it. 
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whoſe name we find in the liſt, excites a reaſonable curioſity: but CHAP. I. 
| SECT. 111. 
as it is not in his government of Athens that he is particularly an ob- | 


ject of hiſtory, we ſhall defer farther mention of him. 
Various, uncertain, and imperfect then as the accounts were which 
paſſed to poſterity concerning the early Attic princes, we are yet aſ- 
| ſured by Thucydides, that Attica was the province of Greece in Thucyd. I. i. 
which population firſt became ſettled, and where the earlieſt pro- 
| greſs was made toward civilization. Being nearly peninſular, it lay 
out of the road of emigrants and wandering freebooters by land; 
and its rocky ſoil, ſupporting few cattle, afforded ſmall temptation 
to either. The produce of tillage was of leſs eaſy removal, and the 
gains of commerce were ſecured within fortifications, - Attica there- 
fore grew populous, not only from the ſecurity which the natives 
thus injoyed, but from a conflux of ſtrangers from other parts of 
Greece: for when either foreign invaſion or inteſtine broil occaſioned 
anywhere neceſſity of emigration, the principal people commonly 
reſorted to Athens, as the only place of permanent ſecurity, and where 
ſtrangers: of character, able by their wealth or their ingenuity to 
| ſupport themſelves and benefit the e. were r admitted mou. 
to the privileges of citizens. 7 
But, as population increaſed, the ſimple PR of: government 
and juriſprudence eſtabliſhed by Cecrops were no longer equal to 
their purpoſe. Civil wars aroſe: the country was invaded by ſea: Thucyd. 1. f. 
Erechtheus, called by later authors Erichthonius, and by the poets 215. 


Homer. Iliad. 


ſtiled Son of the Earth, acquired the ſovereignty, bringing, accord- 5 ll. v. 555 
Or C. 


ing to ſome not eee en, a ſecond colony mem Egypt * L 
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* It is 3 as Sir Iſaac 1 has ob- 


ſerved, that Homer deſcribes (1), under the name 
of Erechtheus, the ſame prince whom the 


chronologers, and even Pauſanias, would diſ- 
tinguiſn from Erechtheus by the name of 
Erichthonius. The name of Erichthonius, as 
an Athenian, is mentioned by Plato (2); but 
with no more authority for inſerting it in che 


(1) Iliad, I. ii, v. 547. 


(2) Critias. P 110. t. iii. ed. Serran. 


Ke 


fichthon, which occurs in the ſame paſſage, 


On the contrary, as Sir Iſaac has farther juſtly 


obſerved (3), Plato himſelf has called that prince 


Erechtheus, whom later writers call Erich- 
thonius. Nor is there any appearance of the 
ſecond Cecrops and the ſecond Pandion being 


known to the earlier Grecian writers, or even 


(3) Chronol. p. 144. 
F 2 "2 to 


lift of n dings, Hap Po name of Kai- | 
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CHAP. I. Eumolpus, with a body of Thracians, about the ſame time eſta- 

- SECT. III. bliſhed himſelf in Eleuſis. When, a generation or two later, Ægeus, 
Strabo, 1. vii. cotemporary with Minos, ſucceeded his father Pandion in the 
an. l. i. throne, the country ſeems to have been well peopled, but the go- 
** vernment ill- conſtituted and weak. Concerning this prince, how- 
ever, and his immediate ſucceflor, tradition is more ample ; and, 
tho abundantly mixed with fable, yet in many inſtances appa- 
rently more authentic than concerning any. other perſons. of their 
remote age. Plutarch has thought a hiſtory of Theſeus, ſon of 
Zgeus, not unfit to hold a place among his parallel lives of the great 
men of Greece and Rome; and we find his account warranted in 
many points by ſtrong | correſponding teſtimony from other ancient 
authors of various ages. The period alſo is ſo important in 
the annals of Attica, and the accounts remaining alltogether go ſo 
far to illuſtrate the manners and circumſtances of the times, that it 

may be proper to allow them ſome ſcope in our narration. | 


Ageus, king of Athens, tho an able and ſpirited prince, yet, 
in the divided and diſorderly ſtate of his country, not without dif- 
Plut, Ther, ficulty maintained his ſituation. When paſt the prime of life he had 
| the misfortune to remain childleſs, tho twice married; and a 
faction headed by bis apparent heirs, the numerous ſons of Pallas 
his younger brother, gave him unceaſing diſturbance. Thus urged | 
he went to Delphi to implore information from the oracle how the 
blefling of children might be obtained. Receiving an anſwer which, 
like moſt of the oracular reſponſes, was unintelligible, his next 
concern was to find ſome perſon. capable of explaining to him the 
will of the deity thus myſteriouſly declared. Among the many eſta- 
- bliſhments which Pelops had procured for his family throughout 
. was the {mall town and territory of Trœzene, on the 
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to Trogus pe ies if we may truſt his epi- of Athenian kings ſhows that what he reports 

tomizer (1); and tho” Pauſanias thought he was before little known, and remained for 
4 had diſcovered authority for them, yet the him, in a very late age, to inveſtigate, 

very manner in — he relates the ſucceſſion „ | 


(1) Juſtin. L K. e 6. : 
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coaſt oppoſite to Athens, which he put under the government of his 
ſon Pittheus. To this prince Ægeus applied. He was not only in 
his own age eminent for wiſdom, but his reputation remained even 
in the moſt flouriſhing period of Grecian philoſophy ; yet ſo little 


was he ſuperior to the ridiculous, and often deteſtable ſuperſtition of 


his time, that, in conſequence of ſome fancied meaning in the oracle 
which even the ſuperſtitious Plutarch confeſſes himſelf unable to 
comprehend, he introduced his own daughter thra to an illicit 
commerce with Ægeus. 5 
Before Cecrops, if we may believe traditions very generally re- 


ceived in the poliſhed ages, the people of Attica were in knowlege 


and civilization below the wildeſt ſavages diſcovered in modern 
times. The moſt neceſſary arts, and the moſt indiſpenfible regula- 


tions of ſociety, were unknown to them. Marriage was introduced 


E 
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Tuſtin, 1, ii. 
c. 6, 


by Cecrops : the culture of corn is ſaid to have been of later date. 


But the colonies from Egypt, Phenicia, and Thrace quickly made 


the Atticans a new people. At a period far beyond connected hiſ- 


tory we find all the principal oriental tenets and maxims of ſociety 
firmly eſtabliſhed among them. Marriage was in high honor; vir- 
ginity reſpectable; infidelity in a wife deeply diſgraceful ; polygamy 
unknown; but concubinage for a huſband as lawful as it was com- 


mon; baſtardy no ſtain upon children; divorces little heard of. 


 #geus had a wife living at the time of his viſit to Pittheus; and 


marriage ſeems, on that occaſion, to have been intended by no party. 
Ethra, however, proved ſhortly pregnant; while the affairs of At- 
tica, in the utmoſt confuſion, required the immediate return of 
#geus. His departure from Trœzene is marked by an action which, 
to perſons accuſtomed to conſider modern manners only, may ap- 


pear unfit to be related but in a fable, yet is really ſo conſonant to 


the manners of the times, and ſo characteriſtic of them, as to de- 
mand the notice of the hiſtorian. He privately led Æthra to a ſe- 
queſtered . Wee, was a ſmall cavity in a rock. Depoſiting 


there 


Plutarch. 
Theſ. 
Pauſan. l, i. 
C. 27. 
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hers a hunting-knife * and a pair of fades, he covered them with 


a marble fragment of enormous weight. Then addreſſing X.thra, 
* If, ſaid he, the child you now bear ſhould prove a boy, let the re- 


© moval of this ſtone be one day the proof of his ſtrength : when he 


can effect it, ſend him with the tokens contained under it to 


Athens. 


Pittheus, well knowing the genius and the 8 of 1 


of his ſubjects and fellowcountrymen, thought it not too groſs an 


impoſition to report that his daughter was pregnant by the god Po- 
ſeidon, or, as we uſually call him, with the Latins, Neptune, the 
tutelary deity of the Trœzenians. 
to have been often ſucceſsfully uſed to cover the diſgrace which, 


even in thoſe days, would otherwiſe attend ſuch irregular amours in 


a lady of high rank, though women of lower degree appear to have 
derived no diſhonor from concubinage with their ſuperiors. Theſeus 
was the produce of the ſingular connection of Æthra with Ageus. 
He was carefully educated under the inſpection of his grandfather, 
and gave early proofs of uncommon vigor both of body and mind. 
When he had attained manhood, his mother, in purſuance of the 


injunction of Ægeus, unfolding to him the reality of his parentage, 
conducted him to the rock where his father's tokens were depoſited. 
He removed the ſtone which covered them with a facility ſufficiently 
indicating that ſuperior bodily ſtrength ſo neceſſary, in thoſe days, 


to ſupport the pretenſions of high birth; and, thus incouraged, ſhe 
recommended to him to carry them to Ægeus at Athens. This 
propoſal perfectly ſuited the temper and Jnclidlafion of Theſeus; 


but when he was farther adviſed to go by ſea, on account of the 


ſhortneſs and ſafety of the paſſage, piracy being about this time 


* The Greeks oſually carried two weapons + deſcribing the depoſiting of the weapon by 


A ſimilar expedient ſeems indeed 
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of the ſword kind, one called E, the other 
ad xf, very different one from the other, 
but commonly both rendered in Engliſh by 
the word sworD. The Xiphos was a large 
broadſword ; - the Machaira was but a large 
knife, and uſed for the purpoſe of a knife 
equally and a weapon. Plutarch, who often nar- 
rates, and ſometimes even argues careleſsly, in 


Egeus, apparently thinking only of the great 
deeds that were to be done with it, calls it the 


Xiphos. The ſtory which he afterward relates 


made it neceſſary that it ſhould become the Ma- 


chaira. For authority for the diſtinction Ho- 


mer's Iliad may be ſeen, b. iii. v. 271. b. xi. 
v. 843. & b. xix. v. 252. 
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ſuppreſſed by the naval power of Minos, king of Crete, he poſitively CHAP. I. 
refuſed. 2 5 rh, 77 SECT ING 
The journey by land was more than four times longer, and highly 
dangerous. That age, ſays Plutarch, produced men of extraordinary 
dexterity, of extreme ſwiftneſs, of unwearied ſtrength ; who uſed 
theſe natural advantages for no good purpoſe, but placed their injoy- 
ment in the commiſſion of inſult, outrage, and cruelty ; eſteeming 
the commendations beſtowed upon modeſty, righteouſneſs, juſtice 
and benevolence, as proceeding from fear to injure, or dread of re- 
ceiving injury, and little becoming the powerful and the bold. This 
- ſeems a picture of all countries, where, with a competency of inha- 
bitants, a regular and vigorous government is wanting, Five cen- 
turies ago, it would have ſuited England, France, and all weſtern 
Europe. It agrees ſo perfectly with all the accounts remaining of x 
early Greece, and particularly thoſe of Homer, . whoſe teſtimony is 1 + 
unqueſtionable, and of Thucydides, the moſt authoritative of any fo 
ſubſequent writer, that we may hence conclude the poetical ſtories 
of the golden age, and the reign of Saturn, were not originally Gre- 
cian, but derived from the Eaſt“. This turbulent ſtate of things 
produced alſo nearly the ſame conſequences in Greece, as ſince in 5 
weſtern Europe. It is amid anarchy and deſolation that great virtues, EE 
as well as great vices, have the ſtrongeſt incentives to exertion, and 
the moſt frequent opportunities of becoming conſpicuous. While - 
governments were unable to repreſs outrages, individuals generouſly 
_ undertook the glorious taſk. Afterward ſocieties were formed for 
the purpoſe. Thus aroſe the Italian republics, the free cities of Robertſon's 
Germany, and the corporations throughout Europe and by the ſame 1 


Hiſtory of 
neceſſity the ſeveral towns of Greece were driven to form themſelves Charles V. 
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* Heſiod's brazen age (1) ſo exactly corre- connected ſhould appear to any to leſſen its 
ſponds with Plutarch's account of the age of authority, Homer will abundantly make good 
Theſeus, that it ſeems evidently a deſcription the deficiency : a paſſage in the xviiith book of 
of the ſame times in the ſame country. But the Odyſſee, v. 139, is particularly to the pur- 
if the mytholegical paſſages with which it is poſe. , —- 4 | 


(1) Op. & Di. Li. v. 142+ | 
| into 
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Plutarch. 
Theſ. 


Plutarch. 
Theſ. 
Thucyd. I. i. 


c. 5. 


are not informed. He had not, however, proceeded far, before he 
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into regular independent ſtates. Through the greateſt part of mo- 
dern Europe, the feudal ſubordination had efficacy enough to keep 
the otherwiſe disjointed members of the ſeveral great kingdoms 
united under one head; till the progreſs of civilization and ſcience 
inabled legiſlation to form of the whole one harmonized and vigorous 
body. In Greece, ſuch a bond of union being wanting, every town 
ſought abſolute independency as eſſential to freedom and equal go- 
vernment. In modern Italy alſo, which in ſome material circum- 


ſtances of the feudal connection differed from the reſt of Europe, 


independency was ardently deſired by the commonwealths, and they 
attained it. The age of Theſeus was the great era of thoſe heroes, 
to whom the knights errant of the Gothic kingdoms afterward bore 
ſo cloſe a reſemblance. Hercules was his near relation. The actions 
of that extraordinary perſonage had been for ſome years the ſubject 
of univerſal converſation, and were both an incentive and a 
direction to young Theſeus in the road to fame. After having 
deſtroyed the moſt powerful and atrocious freebooters throughout 
Greece, Hercules was, according to Plutarch, now gone into Aſia; ; 
and thoſe diſturbers of civil order, whom his irreſiſtible might and 
ſevere juſtice had driven to conceal themſelves, took advantage of his 
abſence to renew their violences. Being not obſcure and vagabond 
thieves, but powerful chieftains, who openly defied law and govern- 
ment, the dangers to be expected from them were well known at 
Trœzene. Theſeus, however, perſevered in his reſolution to go by 
land : alledging that it would. be ſhameful, if, while Hercules was 
traverſing land and ſeas to repreſs the common diſturbers of man- 
kind, he ſhould avoid thoſe at his door ; diſgracing his reputed 


father by an ignominious flight over his own element, and carrying 


to his real father, for tokens, a bloodleſs weapon, and ſandals cg | 


trodden, inſtead of giving proofs of his high birth by actions worthy 


of it. 
Thus determined he began his journey, with . attendants we 


had 
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had occaſion to exerciſe. his valor. Periphetès was a chief of the 
Epidaurian mountains, famous for his robberies. Attacking Theſeus, 

he fell by his hand. The Corinthian iſthmus was a ſpot particularly 
favorable to the purpoſe of freebooters. Simmis had now his ſtation 
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there. He alſo attacked Theſeus, and was ſlain. The neighbourhood 


of Crommyon, on the iſthmus, was at this time infeſted by a wild 


ſow of enormous ſize and uncommon fierceneſs; or, as ſome have 


reported, by a female leader of robbers, whoſe groſs manners occa- 


ſioned to her the appellation of ſow, The name Phæa, attributed to 


her by both, ſeems to favor the latter opinion. Whatever the peſt 
was, Theſeus has the credit of having delivered the country from it. 
Proceeding in his journey along the mountainous; coaſt of the Sa- 
ronic gulph, he ſtill found every faſtneſs occupied by men, who, 
like many of the old barons of the weſtern European kingdoms, 

gave protection to their dependents, and diſturbance to all beſide 
within their reach, making booty of whatever they could maſter. 
His valor, however, and his good fortune procured him the advantage 


in every conteſt, and carried him ſafe through all dangers, tho 


Strabo, I. ix. 
Dioder. Sic. 


1. iv. c. 61. 
Plut. Theſ. 
Pauſan. 1. i. 


c. 44. |. ii. 
c. 1. 


he found nothing friendly till he arrived on the bank of the river 
Cephiſus, in the middle of Attica. Here he met ſome people of 


the country, who ſaluted him in the uſual terms of friendſhip to 


ſtrangers. Judging himſelf now paſt the perils of his journey, he 


requeſted to have the accuſtomed ceremony of purification from blood 


| per formed upon him, that he might with propriety join in ſacrifices. 
and other religious rites. The courteous Atticans readily complied, 


and afterward entertained him at their houſes. An ancient altar 1 4 ; 
Tau „ 1. 


commemorating this meeting, and dedicated to Jupiter, with the epi- . 
thet of Meilichius, the e or kind, remained to the time of 


Pauſanias *. 


5. |; 


When Theſeus TRE: at Athens: Ægeus, ed approach- : 


| ing toward dotage, was governed by the Colchian princeſs Me- 
deia, ſo famous in poetry, who, in her flight from Corinth, had 


. e e N Greece in the the „ OE in the year after Chrift 


_ reign of Antoninus Pius, who ſucceeded to 151, 


IO! „ prevailed 
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Diodor. Sic. 
1. iv. c. 61. 


Pauſan. E 
c. 27. 
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el on him to afford her protection. At the inſtigation of this 
abandoned woman he invited Theſeus, as an illuſtrious but danger- 


ous ſtranger, to a feaſt, intending to poiſon him. But Theſeus, 


drawing his hunting-knife, as it ſeems was uſual, to carve the meat 
before him, was preſently recognized by Ægeus. The old king, em- 


bracing his ſon, acknowleged him before the company, and ſum- 
moning an aſſembly of the people, preſented Theſeus as their prince. 
The heroic youth, the fame of whoſe exploits, ſo ſuited to acquire 
popularity in that age, had already prepoſſeſſed the people in his 


favor, was received with warm tokens of general ſatisfaction. But 


the party of the ſons of Pallas was powerful: their diſappointment 


was equally great and unexpected; and no hope remaining of the 
accompliſhment of their wiſhes by other means, they withdrew from 
the city, collected their adherents, and returned in arms. The tide 
of popular inclination, however, now ran ſo violently toward Theſeus, 
that ſome even of their confidents were drawn away with it, A de- 
ſign which they had formed to ſurprize the city was diſcovered to 
their adverſaries; part of their troops were in conſequence cut off; 
the reſt diſperſed, and the faction was completely quelled. 


Quiet being thus reſtored to Athens, Theſeus ſought every oppor-, 
tunity to increaſe the popularity he had acquired. Military fame 


was the mean to which his active ſpirit chiefly inclined him; ; but, 


as the ſtate had now no enemies, he exerciſed his valor in the de- 
ſtruction of wild beaſts, and added not a little to his reputation by 
delivering the country from a ſavage bull, which had done great 
miſchief in the neighbourhood of Marathon. A report went, conge- 


nial to the ſuperſtition of the age, that this furious animal was the 


miniſter of vengeance of the god Neptune againſt the people of 
Attica. Theſeus took him alive, and, after leading him in proceſ- 
ſion through the city, ſacrificed him to Minerva “. If theſe anec- 


* Dioderus ſays, to Apollo, and he is authority than either; more accurate and more 
followed by Plutarch. It is of little conſe: candid than keen and more judicious than 
quence upon this occaſion ; only it may be Diodorus, 
obſerved that Pauſanias is generally better | 

26s 
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dotes were no otherwiſe worthy of notice, they tend at leaſt to cha- 
racterize the times, and to mark the circumſtances which gave that 
great eſtimation to bodily ability and perſonal courage. But there 
ſeems another view in which they are not wholly undeſerving atten- 
tion. In this age, and particularly in this country, where happily 
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wild beaſts are ſtrangers, we are apt to look upon ſtories of deſtrue- 


tive bulls and boars as ridiculous fables. Vet the teſtimony which 
Herodotus gives to the authenticity of them, in the firſt book of his 
hiſtory, muſt be allowed a very ſtrong one. He tells us that, not 


long before the age in which himſelf lived, the Myfians, then ſub- 


jects of Crœſus king of Lydia, ſent a formal deputation to their mo- 


narch to requeſt his aſſiſtance againſt a monſtrous boar, which 


made great ravages in their fields, and, in tlieir ſeveral attempts 
to deſtroy him, had done them miſchief but received none. How 
far indeed boars were terrible animals, we may judge from a paſſage 
in Heſiod's Shield of Hercules, where they are deſcribed fighting 
with lions, and nearly equal in the combat. But fire-arms give us, 


in theſe times, a ſuperiority over the brute creation, which men in 
the early ages were far from poſſeſſing. To this day, when a tiger 


ſhows himſelf about the villages of the unwarlike inhabitants of 
India, they apply to Europeans, if any are near, for aſſiſtance, as 


againſt an enemy which themſelves are unable to cope with. 

But an opportunity ſoon offered for Theſeus to do his country 

more eſſential ſervice, and to acquire more illuſtrious fame. The 
Athenians, in a war with Minos king of Crete, had been reduced 

to purchaſe peace of that powerful: monarch by a' yearly tribute of 

ſeven youths and as many virgins. Coined/ money was not common 

till ſome: centuries after the time we are treating of; and ſlaves and 


Plut. Theſ. 

Plato de Leg. 
I. iv. P. 706. 
t. ii. ed. _ | 


ran. 

Iſocrat. He- 
len. encom. 
Pauſan. I. i. 
c. 27. 


| cattle were not only the principal riches, but the moſt commodious 


and uſual ſtandards by which the value of other things was deter- 


mined. A tribute of flaves, therefore, was perhaps the moſt conve- 


nient that Minos could impoſe; Attica maintaining few cattle, and 
thoſe being leſs eaſily tranſported. The burthen was, however, borne 
1 ; with 
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with much uneaſineſs by the Athenians; and the return of the Cre- 
tan ſhip at the uſual time to demand the tribute, excited freſh and 
loud murmurs againſt the government of Ægeus. Theſeus took an 
extraordinary ſtep, but perfectly ſuitable to the heroĩe character which 
he affected, for appeaſing the popular diſcontent. The tributary 


youths and virgins had been hitherto drawn by lot from the body. 


of the people. He voluntarily offered himſelf as one of them. The 


vulgar report was, that thoſe unfortunate victims were thrown into 
the famous Labyrinth built by Dædalus, and there devoured by the 
Minotaur, a monſter, half-man and half-bull. This fable was 


probably no invention of the poets who embelliſhed it in more 
poliſhed ages: it is likely enough to have been deviſed at the very 


time we are treating of, and is not too prepoſterous. even to have 


found credit among a people of an imagination ſo lively, and a judge- 


ment ſo uninformed as were then the Athenians. The offer of 


Theſeus, therefore, really magnanimous, appeared thus an unparal- 
leled effort of patriotic heroiſm. Ancient hiſtorians, who have en- 


deavoured to inveſtigate truth among the intricacies of fabulous tra- 


dition, tell us that the Labyrinth was a fortreſs where priſoners were 
uſually kept, and that a Cretan general named Taurus, which in 
Greek ſignifies a bull, gave riſe to the fiction of the Minotaur. 


There appears, however, ſufficient teſtimony that Theſeus was re- 
ceived by Minos more agreeably to the character of a great and ge- 
nerous prince, than of a tyrant who gave his captives to be devour- 


ed by monſters. But during this the flouriſhing age of Crete, letters 


- Plater; Tes 
& P lato, Mi- 
nos. 


were, if at all known, little uſed in Greece. In after times, when 
the Athenians bore the ſway in literature, their tragedians took up 
the popular prejudices againſt Minos, whoſe character they vilified 
on every opportunity; inſomuch that, as Plutarch obſerves, the 
eulogies of the elder poets, Homer and Heſiod, in the end availed 
his reputation little. The particulars of Theſeus's adventures in 
Crete, and of his return to Athens, have thus been ſo diſguiſed, 
that even to gueſs at the truth is difficult. The moſt obvious and 

EY | | natural 
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natural interpretation of the ſhort and rather obſcure paſſage in CHAP. I. 
which Homer, our beſt guide for theſe early ages, has mentioned SECT. III. 
them, ſeems to be this: Minos, ſurptized probably at the arrival of 
Odyſſ. I. xi. 
the Athenian prince among the tributary ſlaves, received him ho- v. 320. 
norably, became partial to his merit, and, after ſome experience of 
it, gave him his daughter Ariadne in marriage. In proceeding to 
Athens the princeſs was taken with ſudden ſickneſs; and being landed 
in the iſland of Naxos, where Bacchus was eſteemed the tutelary 
deity, ſhe died there. If we add the ſuppoſition that Theſeus, eager 
to communicate the news of his extraordinary ſucceſs, proceeded on 
his voyage while the princeſs was yet living. no farther foundation 
would be wanting for the fables which have made theſe names ſo 
familiar. What alone we learn with any certainty from Athenian 
tradition is, that Theſeus freed his edu, from fiber e 1D of 
the ignominious and cruel tribute. | 
This atchievement, | by whatſoever means effected, was 0 bold i in 
the undertaking, ſo complete in the ſucceſs, ſo; important and ſo in- 
tereſting in the conſequences, that it deſervedly raiſed Theſeus to 
the higheſt popularity among the Athenians.) Sacrifices and proceſ- 
ſions were inſtituted in honor of it, and were continued while the _ | 
Pagan religion had exiſtence in Athens. The veſſel in which he made Plato. Phædo. 
his voyage was ſent yearly in ſolemn pomp to the ſacred ifland of 2 
Delos, where rites of thankſgiving were performed to Apollo. 
Through the extreme veneration in which it was held it was ſo 
anxiouſlypreſerv ed, that in Plato's time it Was ſaid to be (till the ſame 
veſſel; tho at length its frequent repairs gave occaſion to the 
diſpute, which. became famous among the ſophiſts, whether it was 
or was not flill the ſame. On the death of Ægeus, Theſeus ſucceeded 
to the ſovereignty with general approbation; and ſhowed himſelf not 
leſs capable of improving the ſtate by his wiſdom, than of defending 
it by his valor. The twelve diſtricts into which Cecrops had di- 1 1. ii. 


vided Attica, were Dee ſo many inde endent commonwealths, Stake, L kx, 


with ſcarcely any bond of union but theit 4cknowledgment of one Finns. 


T chief, whoſe authority was yet not always ſufficient” to keep them 158 
— | from 


py 
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from mutual hoſtilities. The inconveniencies of ſuch diſunion were 


great and obvious, but the remedy full of difficulty. Theſeus, how- 


ever, undertook it, and effected that change which laid the founda- 
tion of the future glory of Athens, while it ranks him among the 
moſt illuſtrious patriots that adorn the annals of mankind. He firſt 
went through every diſtrict, and, by perſuaſion or authority, ſettled 
every diſagreement ſubſiſting between them. Then he propoſed the 
abolition of all the independent magiſtracies, councils, and courts 


of juſtice, and the ſubſtitution of one common council of legiſlation, 


: and one common ſyſtem of judicature. The lower people readily 


came into his meaſures. The rich and powerful, who ſhared among 
them the independent magiſtracies, were more inclined to oppoſi- 
tion. To ſatisfy theſe therefore, he promiſed, with a diſintereſted- 


2 neſs of which hiſtory affords few examples, to give up much of his 


len, encom. 


Plut. T hel. 


Thucyd. I. ii. 


C. 1 Go * 
Flut. Theſ. 


own power; and appropriating to himſelf only the cares and dangers 


of royalty, to ſhare with his people authority, honor, wealth, all 
that is commonly moſt valued in it. F ew were inclined to reſiſt ſo 


equitable a propoſal : the moſt ſelfiſh and moſt obſtinate dared not. 


Theſeus n e rpg quietly to een the common 
wealth. | 

He began with the diſſolution of all the independent councils and 
juriſdictions in the ſeveral towns and diſtricts, and the removal of all 


public buſineſs to Athens; where he built a council-hall and courts 


of juſtice, in the place (ſays Plutarch, who wrote about the begin- 


ning of the ſecond century of the Chriſtian era) Where they now 


ſtand. This was the improvement of moſt obvious advantage : his 


next meaſure has at leaſt the appearance of a deeper policy. Having 


_ obſerved that ſenſe of weakneſs natural to all mankind, which in- 
duces them to look up to ſome ſuperior being, known ot unknown, 


for protection * having remarked the effects, on the minds of his 


| fellowcoutitrymien, of the various opinions held among them upon 


| this univerſally intereſting ſubject; having probably adverted Parti- 


* n N 18, xarioue aur. Odyſſ. I, iii. v. . #12100 
| cularly 


* 
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cularly to their ſuperſtitious attachment to the imaginary deities 
eſteemed peculiarly tutelar of their reſpective towns; he wiſely judged 
that the civil union ſo happily effected would be incomplete, or at 
leaſt unſtable, if he did not cement it by an equal union in religious 
concerns. It ſeems to have been with theſe views that he inſtituted 
one common feaſt and ſacrifice in honor of the goddeſs Athena, or 
Minerva, for all the inhabitants of Attica. This feaſt he called 
Panathenza, the feaſt of all the Athenians or people of Minerva. 
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From this time all the inhabitants of Attica eſteemed themſelves | 


unitedly under the particular protection of that goddeſs; and it 
ſeems to have been from this time that they unitedly bore her name: 
for they were before called, from their country, Atticans, and ſome- 
times, from their race, Ionians *. To this ſcheme of union, con- 
ceived with a depth of jucgemele and executed with a moderation 


of temper ſo little to be expected in that age, the Athenians may . 
well be ſaid to owe all their after greatneſs. | Without it Attica, like 


the adjoining province of Bœotia, would probably have contained 
ſeveral little republics, united only i in name; each too weak to pre- 
ſerve dignity, or even to ſecure independency to its ſeparate govern- 
ment; and poſſefling nothing ſo much i in common as occaſions for 
perpetual diſagreement. 2 85 | 

Plutarch attributes to Theſeus the honor of having bech the firſt 


prince ever known to have reſigned abſolute power with the noble 


purpoſe to eſtabliſh a free Serernmente“ It . however, from 


* Herodotus reports, that the original in- 
habitants of Attica were of the Pelaſgian 
hord, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cra- 
naans (1) ; that when Cecrops became prince 


of the country, his ſubjects were called, from 


his name, Cecropians; and that under the 
reign of Erechtheus the name of Athenians 
firſt obtained. But it has been generally held 
by later writers, that Cranaus ſucceeded Ce- 
crops in the throne of Attica; and that from 
him the people muſt have bad __ name of 


(1) Herodot. I. viii, c. 44. 


@) See Weſfeling' $ Herodotus, b. Vill. < 44- note 74, 75. 


+ 4 


8 as they ee 3 bore. 
that of Erechtheids from Erechtheus. 


the modern learned have-ſuppoſed a fault in 


Hence 


the copies of Herodotus, and have propoſed 
ingenious amendments (2). Perhaps, LOT 
ever, we had better leave the copies of Hero- 
dotus as we find them, and pay a little more 


attention to an expreſſion of Strabo, where he _ 


is treating of the early hiſtory of Attica, O 


9 Ty Ari qvyypddſarris re dap. 
Strabo, 1. ic. p. 392. 


the 
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the whole tenor of his narration, that the Attic monarchs, what- 
ever they might claim, were far from poſſeſſing abſolute power; and 


from the more accurate Strabo, as indeed from every account of the 


Cretan conſtitution, the preeminence in patriotic glory appears much 


rather due to Minos. It is emphatically ſaid by Strabo, that. the 


Cretan lawgiver ſeems to have propoſed the liberty of the ſubject as 


the great object of his inſtitutions; and it appears every way proba- 
ble that much of the noble liberality of Theſeus's ſyſtem was de- 


rived from that ſource. It may have been on better foundation aſ- 
ſerted by Plutarch, that Theſeus was the firſt Grecian lawgiver who 
eſtabliſned a diſtinction of ranks: tho even this is contradicted 
by Strabo, who fays that Ion, ſon of KXuthus, had before divided 


the people of Attica nearly in the manner aſcribed by Plutarch to 


Theſeus. The age and actions of Ion are, however, of very uncer- 


Plut. Theſ. 


Thucyd. I. i. 


e. 2. 


powers, with the ſuperintendency of religion, were appropriated to 
the former. The others injoyed freedom and equality, and formed 


tain hiſtorical evidence ; and before Theſeus we are little aſſured of 
the exiſtence of any ſuch. political arrangement, except in Egypt. 


Under that prince ſomething of the kind became the more neceſſary, 
according to Plutarch, from the number of ſtrangers who, in con- 
ſequence of public incouragement, reſorted to Athens, and, con- 


formably to ancient cuſtom, were admitted to the rights of citizens. 
The whole commonwealth was therefore divided into three claſſes; 


nobility, huſbandmen, and artificers. The executive and judicial 


the legiſlative aſſembly. When his improvements were completed, 


Plut. Theſ. 


Theſeus, according to the policy which became uſual for giving au- 
thority to great innovations and all uncommon undertakings, is ſaid 


to have procured a declaration of divine approbation from the pro- 


phetic ſhrine of Delphi. 
Thus the province of Attica, containing a triangular tract of land 


with two fides about fixty miles long, and the third forty, was 


molded into a well -· united and well- regulated commonwealth, whoſe 


chief magiſtrate was yet hereditary, and retained the title of king. 


* 
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\ 
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In contbijveice of ſo improved a ſtate of things, the Attn be- 
gan, the firſt of all the Greeks, to acquire more civilized manners. 
Thucydides particularly remarks that they were the firſt who 
dropped the practice, formerly general among the Greeks, of going 
conſtantly armed; and who introduced a civil dreſs in contradiſtinc- 


tion to the military. This innovation, if it was not introduced by 


Theſeus, appears to have taken place very ſoon after him, ſince it 
ſeems to have ſtruck Homer, who marks the Athenians by the ap- 


pellation long-robed Tonians &. If we may credit Plutarch, Theſeus 


coined money, which was certainly rare in Greece two centuries 
after. - 

The reſt of the hiſtory of Theſeus affords little worthy of notice. 
It is compoſed of a number of the wildeſt adventures, many of them 


conſiſtent enough with the character of the times, but very little fo 


with what is related of the former-part of his life. It ſeems indeed 
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as if hiſtorians had inverted the order of things; giving to his riper 


years the extravagance of his youth, after having attributed to his 
earlieſt manhood what the matureſt age has ſeldom equalled. He is 


ſaid to have loſt, in the end, all favor ind all authority among the 
' Athenians, and to have died in exile. After him Meneſtheus, a 


perſon of the royal family, acquired the ſovereignty, or at leaſt the 
firſt magiſtracy with the title of — and e revert the Athenian 
troops in the Trojan war. 


+ pore uro. Iliad, I. xiit. v. 685. by Strabo, b. ix. p. 392. and if there could 


We may wonder that the commentators on be any doubt of their authority, it would be 
Homer, and particularly that Mr. Wood removed by the uſe which Æſchylus has made 


ſhould have been at any loſs to apply this of exactly the ſame name, calling Attica 
name Iao NES; for the ſcholiaſt ſays that the *Iaiwy yiv. Perf, p. 133. ed. H. Steph. 


| Athenians are meant by it; he is ſupported 
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of | the early FO of A814 Mixon, and of the 
Profs War. | 


* 


Early People of the weſtern Parts of Afia Minor. Origin and Progreſs 
of the Trojan State. Licentious Manners of the early Ages. Early 
Hoſtilities between Greece and Ala. Expedition of Paris. Rape 
of Helen: League of the Grecian Princes: Sacrifice off Iphigeneia : 
Difficulties of the Greeks in the Trojan War: Troy taten: Return 
of the Greeks : Conſequences of their Abſence : Aſſaſſination of Aga- 
memnon. Credit due to Homer's hiſtorical evidence. Reſemblance 

of the Trojan War to circumſtances in modern Hiſtory. 7 


T appears, from a ſtrong concurrence of circumſtances recorded 
by ancient writers, that the early inhabitants of Afia Minor, 
Thrace, and Greece, were the ſame people. The Leleges, Caucones, 
and Pelaſgians, enumerated by Homer among the Aſiatic nations, are 
mentioned by Strabo as the principal names among thoſe, whom at 
the ſame time he calls barbarians, who in earlieſt times occupied 
Homer ſpeaks of the Thracian Thamyris contending in 
ſong with the Muſes themſelves in Peloponneſus. Herodotus aſſerts 
that the ancient hymns ſung at the feſtival of Apollo at Delos, were 
compoſed by Olen, a Lycian. Pauſanias ſays farther, that the 
hymns of Olen the Lycian were the oldeſt known to the Greeks, 
and that Olen was the inventor of the Grecian hexameter verſe. It 


ſeems a neceſſary inference that the language both of Thrace and 
Lycia was Greek. The hymns of Thamyris and Orpheus were ad- 


mired for e en even in Plato s time: and the Thracians 
1 Thamyris, 
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| Thamyris, or Thamyras, Orpheus, Muſæus, Eumolpus, with hs 
Lycian Olen, were the acknowleged fathers of Grecian poetry, the 
acknowleged reformers of Grecian manners ; thoſe who, according 
to Grecian accounts, began that poliſh in morals, manners, and lan- 
guage, which in after-ages characterized the Greek, and diſtin- 
guiſhed him from the barbarian *. Olympus, the father of Gre- 


cian muſic, whoſe compoſitions, which Plato calls divine, retained 


the higheſt reputation even in Plutarch's time, was a Phrygian . 
We find moreover Pelops, a fugitive Phrygian prince, marrying a 
_ princeſs and acquiring a kingdom in Peloponneſus ; and Bellero- 
phon, a prince of Corinth, is ſaid in the ſame manner to have ac- 
quired the kingdom of Lycia, in Aſia Minor. Herodotus remarks, 


that the Lydian laws and manners, even in his time, very nearly re- & 


ſembled the Greek; and the Pamphylians were ſo evidently a Gre- 
cian people, that he endeavours to account for their deſcent from 
European Greeks. The Thracian Greeks were probably overwhelmed 
in early times by the wild and fierce nations of the extenſive conti- 
nent to the northward of them; as many of the original Aſiatic 
Greeks were by thoſe multitudes from Greece itſelf, whoſe change 
of country is known by the names of the Ionic and folic migen 
tions. | 

The weſtern coall 1 Aſia Minor is s univerſally allowed to be one 
of the moſt delicious countries in the world; remarkable for fruitful- 
neſs of ſoil, and particularly excelling Greece in ſoftneſs of climate. 


The governments formed here, in the earlieſt times, moſtly com- 
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manded a greater extent of territory than thoſe of Greece; an advan- 
tage which they ſeem to have owed not intirely to a higher degree of 


civilization in the people, but much to the extent of the Aſiatic 
plains, leſs cut by mountains and ſeas into ſmall portions with diffi- 
culty acceſſible from each other. But a country ſo happy by nature 


* "Oper e yap r N! 3055 > ned Ob ve. -A tos xa; d abe Nerd iow we He Ora. 


1 amixeo9u, Ariſtoph, Ranæ. Plato. Minos, p. 318. t. 2. "OMupres 5 Magovo | 
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could not, without a polity very ſuperior to what was then common, 


eſcape thoſe miſeries which the paſſions or the neceſſities of mankind 


were continually occaſioning. The coaſt was nearly deſerted : peo- 


ple civilized enough to cultivate the arts of peace withdrew from 


the ravages of piracy to inland tracts, leſs fertile and leſs favored by 


climate, but where, through the ſecurity enjoyed, ſome conſiderable 
ſovereignties appear to have ariten at a very remote period. The 
firſt powerful ſettlement upon the coaſt, of which we are informed, 
was that of Troy; and the ſketch which Homer has left us of the 


riſe of this ſtate, flight as it is and mingled with fable, is yet per- 


haps the cleareſt as well as the moſt genuine picture exiſting of the 
progreſs of population and political ſociety in their approach to 
Europe. The origin of Dardanus, the acknowleged founder of the 
Trojan ſtate, has been variouſly related ; but we may beſt believe the 


teſtimony of Homer to the utter uncertainty of his birth and native 
country, delivered in the terms That he was the fon of Jupiter. 


Thus however it appears, that the Greeks not unwillingly acknow- 
leged conſanguinity with the Trojans ; for many, indeed moſt, of the 

Grecian heroes alſo claimed their deſcent from Jupiter. It is more- | 
over remarkable that, among the many genealogies which Homer has 
tranſmitted to us, none is traced ſo far into antiquity as that of the 
royal family of Troy. Dardanus was anceſtor in the fixth degree to 
Hector, and may thus have lived from a hundred and fifty to two 


hundred years before that hero. On one of the many ridges which 


project from the foot of the lofty mountain of Ida, in the north- 
weſtern part of Aſia Minor, he founded a town which, from 
his own name, was called Dardania. His fituation commanded a 
narrow but fruitful plain, watered by the ſtreams of Simois and Sca- 
mander, and ſtretching from the roots of Ida to the Helleſpont 
northward, and the Ægean fea weſtward. His ſon Erichthonius, 
who ſucceeded him in the ſovereignty of this territory, had the repu- 
tation of being the richeſt man of his age. Much of his wealth 


ſeems to have been derived from a large ſtock of brood mares, 


to 
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to the number, according to the poet, of three thouſand, which the CHAP. U. 
fertility of his ſoil inabled him to maintain, and which, by his e 
care and judgement in the choice of ſtallions, produced a breed of 
horſes ſuperior to any of the furrounding countries. Tros, fon of 
Erichthonius, probably extended, or in ſome other way improved 
the territory of Dardania ; fince the appellation by which it was 
known to poſterity was derived from his name. With the riches the 
population of the ſtate of courſe increaſed. Ilus, ſon of Tros, there- Z 
fore ventured to move his reſidence from the mountain, and founded, Strabo, I. xiii, 
in the plain beneath, that celebrated city which was called from his 2 8 8 
name Ilion, but which is more familiarly known in modern languages 
by the name of Troy, derived from his father. With the means 
however to defend, the temptation to attack alſo increaſed. Twice, 
before that war which Homer has made ſo famous, Troy is ſaid to 
have been taken and plundered ; and for its ſecond capture, by Her- 144, 1. v. 
cules, in the reign of Laomedon, fon of Ilus, we have Homer's 7649, Fin 
authority. The government however revived, and ftill advanced in viii. 
power and ſplendor. Laomedon, after his misfortune, fortified his 
city in a manner ſo ſuperior to what was common in his age, that | 
the walls of Troy were ſaid to be a work of the gods. Under his 1liad, I. xxiv. 
ſon Priam the Trojan ſtate was very flouriſhing and of conſiderable Erect * 
extent; containing, under the name of Phrygia, the country after ward 
called Troas, © i with both ſhores of the Helleſpont, and the 
iſland of Leſbos * 
A frequent communication, Sonette friendly, but oftener hoſtile, 
was maintained between the eaſtern and weſtern coaſts of the Egean 
ſea : each was an object of piracy more than of commerce to the 
inhabitants of the oppoſite country. Cattle and flaves conſtituting ; 
the principal riches of the times, men, women, and children, together 


* Strabo (1) diſtinguiſhes the Trojan coun- tract afterward called Phrygia, hal, people 
try by the name of Helleſpontian Phrygia. It are mentioned in Homer's Catalogue as allies 
was divided by Myſia from the large inland of the Trajans Wax from afar Ate 


(3) b. xiii. p. 363. (2) Iliad. I. ii. v. 862. Strabo, I. xii. p. 564- 
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with ſwine, ſheep, goats, oxen, and horſes, were principal objects 


of plunder. But ſcarcely was any crime more common than rapes : 


and it ſeems to have been a kind of faſhion, in conſequence of which 
leaders of piratical expeditions gratified their vanity in the higheſt 
degree, when they could carry off a lady of ſuperior rank. How 
uſual theſe outrages were among the Greeks, we may gather from 
the oath ſaid to have been exacted by Tyndareus, king of Sparta, 
father of the celebrated Helen, from all the chieftains who came to 
aſk his daughter in marriage : That, in caſe of her being ſtolen, they 
would aſſiſt in recovering her with all their power. This tradition, 
with many other ſtories of Grecian rapes, on whatſoever founded, 
indicates with certainty the opinion of the later Greeks, among whom 
they were popular, concerning the manners of their anceſtors *. But 


it does not follow that the Greeks were more vicious than other 


people equally unhabituated to conſtant, vigorous, and well-regulated 
exertions of law and government. Equal licentiouſneſs, but a few 
centuries ago, prevailed throughout weſtern Europe. Hence thoſe 
gloomy habitations of the ancient nobility which now excite the 


wonder of the traveller, particularly in the ſouthern parts; where, 


in the midſt of the fineſt countries, he often finds them in ſituations 
ſo ſingularly inconvenient and uncomfortable, except for what was 
then the one great object, ſecurity, that now the houſeleſs peaſant 
will ſcarcely go to them for ſhelter. From the licentiouſneſs were 
derived the manners, and even the virtues of the times. Hence 


Eknight-errantry and its whimſical conſequences. 


The expedition of Paris, ſon of Priam king of Troy, into Greece, 
appears to have been a maroding ſcheme, ſuch as was then uſual. 
We are told, indeed, that he was received very hoſpitably, and en- 
tertained very kindly by Menelaus, king of Sparta. But this alſo 


Vas conſonant to the ſpirit of the times; for hoſpitality has always 


been the virtue of barbarous ages: it is at this day no leſs charac- 


* The ſtory of the oath required by Tyn- ner that indicates it to have been both ancient 


dareus is mentioned by Thucydides in a man- and generally received. Thucyd. I. i. c. 9. 


teriſtic 
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teriſtic of the wild Arabs than their ſpirit of robbery ; and we know 
that in the Scottiſh Highlands robbery and hoſpitality equally flou- 


riſhed together till very lately. Hoſpitality, indeed, will be gene- 


rally found to have flouriſhed, in different ages and countries, very 
nearly in proportion to the neceſſity for it; that is, in proportion to 


the deficiency of juriſprudence, and the weakneſs of government. 
'Paris concluded his viſit at Sparta with carrying off Helen, wife of 


Menelaus, together with a conſiderable treaſure : and whether this 
was effected by fraud, or, as ſome have ſuppoſed, by open violence, 
it is probable enough that, as Herodotus relates, it was firſt con- 
certed, and afterward ſupported, in revenge for ſome ſimilar injury 
done by the Greeks to the Trojans. E142 

An outrage, however, ſo heinouſly i injurious to one of the greateſt 
princes of Greece, eſpecially if attended with a breach of the rights 
of hoſpitality, might not unreaſonably be urged as a cauſe requiring 
the united revenge of all the Grecian chieftains. But there were 
other motives to ingage them in the quarrel, The hope of return- 
ing laden with the ſpoil of the richer provinces of Afia was a ſtrong 
incentive to leaders poor at home, and bred to rapine. The autho- 


rity and influence of Agamemnon, king of Argos, brother of Me- 


nelaus, were alſo weighty. The ſpirit of the age, his own temper, 


the extent of his power, the natural deſire of exerting it on a ſplen- 


did occafion, would all incite this prince eagerly to adopt his bro- 
ther's quarrel, He is belides repreſented by character qualified to 
create and command a powerful league; ambitious, active, brave, 


generous, humane; vain, indeed, and haughty, ſometimes to his 5er 


own injury, yet commonly repreſſing thoſe hurtful qualities, and 
watchful to cultivate popularity. Under this leader all the Grecian 
chieftains, from the end of Peloponneſus to the end of Theſſaly, to- 
gether with Idomeneus from Crete, and other commanders from 
ſome of the ſmaller iſlands, aſſembled at Aulis, a ſea- port of Bœotia. 
The Acarnanians alone, ſeparated from the reſt of Greece by lofty 


mountains and a ſea at that time little navigated, had no ſhare in the 
expe- 
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expedition. It is ſaid that, the fleet being long detained at Aulis by 
contrary winds, Agamemnon ſacrificed his daughter Iphigeneia as 
a propitiatory offering, to obtain from the 80 ſafe and ſpeedy 


paſſage to the Trojan coaſt. Whether this be true or no, the cur- 


rency of the report, and of others of the ſame kind, proves that 
the Greeks of after- ages believed their anceſtors, on momentous oc- 


caſions, to have made human ſacrifices *®. It were however injuri-* 


ous to the character of Agamemnon not to mention, that he is ſaid to 
have ſubmitted to this abominable cruelty with extreme reluctance, 
and not until compelled by the clamors of the whole army, who were 
perſuaded that the gods required the victim. It is even aſſerted that, 


Paufan. I. ix. by a humane fraud, the princeſs was at laſt ſaved, under favor of a 


eL. 19. 


Homer. Iliad. 


1. ii. 


report that a fawn was miraculouſly ſent by the A Diana, to 
be ſacrificed in her ſtead. 

The fleet at length ad a proſperous voyage. It conſiſted of about 
twelve hundred open veſſels, each carrying from fifty to a hundred 
and twenty men. The number of men in the whole armament, 
computed from the mean of thoſe two numbers mentioned by Homer 
as the complement of different ſhips, would be ſomething more than 


Thucyd. I. i. a hundred thouſand ; and Thucydides, whoſe opinion is of the higheſt 


C. 10. 


authority, tells us that this is within the bounds of probability; 
tho, as he adds, a poet would on ſuch a point go to the utmoſt of 
current reports. The army, having made good their landing on the 


Trojan coaſt, were ſo ſuperior to the enemy as to oblige them imme- 


diately to ſeek ſhelter within the city-walls; but here the operations 
were at a ſtand. The hazards to which unfortified and ſolitary 
dwellings were expoſed from pirates and free booters, had driven the 
more peaceable of mankind to aſſemble in towns for mutual ſecu- 
rity. To ere lofty walls around thoſe towns for defence, was then 


** The ſacrifice of Polyxena in the He- 
cuba of Euripides is a very remarkable in- 
ſtance. But it ſhould be obſerved that neither 


Homer (1), who enumerates the daughters of 


Agamemnon, nor Heſiod, who mentions the 
_ aſſembling of the forces at Aulis, and their 


waiting there auting bad weather, ſay 2 


word of the ſacrifice of Iphigeneia, or Iphia- 
naſſa ; for by this name, according to the 
ſcholiaſt, Homer meant the ſame princeſs 
called is the tragic poets Iphigeneia. 


(1) Iliad, 1. ix. v. 143. 
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an obvious invention, and required little more than labor for the CHAP. II. 
execution, More thought, more art, more experience were neceſſary eres 
for forcing the rudeſt fortification, if defended with vigilance and cou- 


rage. But the Trojan walls were ſingularly ſtrong; Agamemnon's 
army could make no impreſſion on them. He was therefore reduced 
to the method moſt common for ages after, of turning the ſiege into 
a blockade, and patiently waiting till want of neceſſaries ſhould force 
the enemy to quit their ſhelter. But neither did the policy of the 
times amount by many degrees to the art of ſubliſting ſo numerous 
an army for any length of time; nor would the revenues of Greece 
have been equal to it with more knowlege; nor indeed would the 


tate of things have admitted it ſcarcely with any wealth, or by any 


means. For in countries without commerce, the people providing 


for their own wants only, ſupplies can never be found equal to the 


ſupport of a ſuperadded army. No ſooner therefore did the Trojans 


| ſhut themſelves within their walls, than the Greeks were obliged to 


give their principal attention to the means of ſubſiſting their nume- 
rous forces. The common method of the times was to ravage the 

adjacent countries; and this they immediately put in practice. But 
ſuch a reſource ſoon deſtroys itſelf. To have therefore a more per- 
manent and certain ſupply, they ſent part of their army to cultivate the 
vales of the Thracian Cherſoneſe, then abandoned by their inhabitants 
on account of the frequent and deſtructive incurſions of the wild 
people who occupied the interior of that continent. Large bodies 
being thus detached from the army, the remainder ſcarcely ſufficed 
to deter the Trojans from taking the field again, and could not pre- 
vent ſuccour and ſupplies from being carried into the town. Thus 
the ſiege was protracted to the enormous length of ten years. It 


was probably their ſucceſs in maroding marches and pirating voyages 
Iliad. I. ix. 


that induced the Greeks to perſevere ſo long. Achilles is ſaid to 
have plundered no leſs than twelve maritime and eleven inland towns. 
But the ſame circumſtances contributed to procure numerous and 
powerful allies to the Trojans. Not only the Aſiatic ſtates, to a great 
| I | extent 


Thucyd. 1. i. 
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Iliad. I. i. 


v. 306. 


1. ix. v. 


329 


& 1. xx. v. 91 


& 188. 


Odyſſ. iii. v. 
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CHAP. II. extent eaſtward and ſouthward, ſent auxiliary troops, but alſo the 
Thad, l. ii. Thracians from Europe, and even the Macedonians. At length, in 
7% the tenth year of the war, after great exertions of valor and the 

ſlaughter of numbers on both ſides, among whom were many of the 
higheſt rank, Troy yielded to its fate. Yet was it not then overcome 
by open force: ſtratagem is reported by Homer; fraud and treachery 
OdyM. 1. viii. have been ſuppoſed by later writers. It was, however, taken and plun- 
,  dered: the venerable monarch was lain : the queen and her daugh- 
ters, together with one only ſon remaining of a very numerous male 
progeny, were led into captivity. According to ſome, not only the 
city was totally deſtroyed, but the very name of the people from 
Wood on Ho- that time loſt. Others however maintain, and with great appear- 


3 I. a. ance of reaſon on the authority of Homer himſelf, whoſe words 
v. 303. upon the occaſion ſeem indeed ſcarcely dubious, that Æneas reigned 


afterward at Troy, and his poſterity after him, for ſome generations; 
and that the Trojans were not intirely expelled, or their name loſt 
by a mixture with other 1 but in eren ane of the Eolic 
migration. 8 
Nothing apparently ſo much as the elegance of ingenuity every- 
where intermixed with early Grecian hiſtory has driven many to ſlight 
it as merely fabulous, who have been diſpoſed to pay great reſpect to 
the early hiſtory of Rome; giving a credit to the ſolemn adulation 
of the grave hiſtorians of Italy to their own country, which they 
deny to the fanciful indeed and inaccurate, but ſurely honeſt and 
unflattering accounts remaining to us of elder Greece. Agamemnon 
we are told triumphed over Troy; and we have ſufficient hiſtorical 
grounds to believe it. But the Grecian poets themſelves univerſally 
acknowlege that it was a dear-bought, a mournful triumph. Few 
of the princes who ſurvived to partake of it could have any injoy- 
aha. Ui ment of their hard-earned glory in their native country. None ex- 
ucyd. l. i. 
c. 12. pecting that the war would detain them ſo long from home, none 
had made due proviſion for the regular adminiſtration of their affairs 
during ſuch an abſence. It is indeed probable that the utmoſt wiſ- 


dom and forethought would have been unequal to the purpoſe. For, 
| | in 
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in the half-formed governments of thoſe days, the conſtant preſence. 
of the prince, as ſupreme regulator, was abſolutely neceſſary to keep 
the whole from running preſently into utter confuſion, Agamemnon 

himſelf had no ſooner reached his native ſoil, than he was traiter- 
, ouſly murdered. His kinſman Ægiſtheus had in his abſence de- 
bauched his queen Clytæmneſtra; and, with her aſſiſtance, had 
obtained ſuch firm poſſeſſion of the government, that thoſe friends 
of Agamemnon who were fortunate enough to avoid falling with him, 


found it neceſſary to fly with his ſon Oreſtes, and leave the uſurper 


in quiet poſſeſſion of the throne. The misfortunes on this occaſion 
were perhaps in general not ſo great to the people as to the princes. 


CHAP. II, 
— — 


Odyſſ. 1. i. 
c. 36. Sal” 


Many of theſe were driven to imbark again with their adherents, to 
ſeek ſettlements in diſtant countries, and never to return, Every 


ſtate, however, ſuffered. Athens alone, whoſe government was now 


approaching to a regular commonwealth, felt little from the abſence 
of the commander of its forces. Its magiſtracies were all otherwiſe | 


ſupplied. 


Such then were the ; Jr war and its conſequences, according to 


the beſt of the unconnected and defective accounts remaining, among 
which thoſe of Homer have always held the firſt rank. The autho- 
rity, however, of the great poet as an hiſtorian has in modern times 


been variouſly eſtimated. Among the ancients it was leſs queſtioned. 


As it is of the higheſt importance to the hiſtory of the early ages 
that it ſhould have its due weight, I will mention here ſome of 
the principal circumſtances of proof in its favor : others will occur 


hereafter. In Homer's age then, it ſhould be remembered, poets 


were the only hiſtorians; from which tho it does not at all fol- 
low that poets would always ſcrupulouſly adhere to truth, yet it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that veracity in hiſtorical narration would make a 
large ſhare of a poet's merit in public opinion: a circumſtance which 
the common ule of written records and proſe hiſtories inftantly and 


totally altered. The probability, and the very remarkable confiſtency | 


of Homer 8 hiſtorical anecdotes, variouſly diſperſed as they are among 
12 his 
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his poetical details and embelliſhments, form a ſecond and powerful te- 
ſtimony. Indeed the connection and the clearneſs of Grecian hiſtory 
through the very early times of which Homer has treated, appear extra- 
ordinary, when compared with the darkneſs and uncertainty that begin 
in the inſtant of our loſing his guidance, and continue through ages, 
In confirmation then of this preſumptive evidence, we have very 

complete poſitive proof to the only point that could admit of it, his 
geography; which has wonderfully ſtood the moſt ſerupulous in- 
quiries from thoſe who were every way qualified to make them. 
From all theſe, with perhaps other conſiderations, followed what we 
may add in the fourth place, the credit paid to Homer's hiſtory by | 
the moſt judicious proſe-writers of antiquity, and among the early 
ones particularly by Thucydides. But the very fame of the principal 
perſons and events celebrated by Homer ſeems to have led ſome to 
queſtion their reality. Perhaps it may not be an improper digreſſion 
here to bring to the reader's recollection a paſſage in the hiſtory of 


the Britiſh iſlands, bearing ſo cloſe an analogy to ſome of the moſt 


remarkable circumſtances in Homer's hiſtory, that it affords no in- 
conſiderable collateral ſupport to that poet's authority as a faithful 


relater of facts, and painter of manners. Exploits like that of Paris 


were, in the twelfth century, not uncommon in Ireland. In a 


lower line they have been frequent there ſtill in our days; but in 


that age popular opinion was ſo favorable to them, that even princes, 
like Jaſon and Paris, gloried in ſuch proofs of their gallantry and 
ſpirit, Dermot, king of Leinſter, accordingly formed a deſign on 
Dervorghal, a celebrated beauty, wife of O*Ruark, king of Leitrim ; 
and, between force and fraud, he ſucceeded in carrying her off. 
O Ruark reſented the affront, as might be expected. He procured 
a confederacy of neighbouring chieftains, with the king of Con- 
naught, the moſt powerful prince of Ireland, at their head. Lein- 
ſter was invaded, the princeſs was recovered, and, after hoſtilities 
continued with various ſucceſs during many years, Dermot was ex- 
pelled from his kingdom. "FRO far the reſemblance holds with 
much 
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much exactneſs. The ſequel differs: for the rape of 18 
beyond compariſon inferior in celebrity, had yet conſequences far 
more important than the rape of Helen. The fugitive Dermot, 
deprived. of other hope, applied to the powerful monarch of the 
neighbouring iſland, Henry the Second; and in return for aſſiſtance 
to reſtore him to his dominions, offered to hold them in vaſſalage 
of the crown of England. The Engliſh conqueſt of Ireland fol- 
lowed. 7 *, 


* Mr. Hume, in his Hiſlory of England, cumſtances, ſufficiently tallies. Lord Lyttel- 
has written the name of the heroine of this ton, in his Hiſtory of Henry the Second, both 


ſtory Omaca. I have followed Dr. Leland's relates the facts and writes the names nearly 


Hiſtory of Ireland, with which Mr. Hume's as Dr. LIE 
more abridged account, in all material cir- N 
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of the Religion, Government, Peale Science, 
Arts, nee and Manners of the N Grapes: i 
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8 21. 8 E c T 10 0 N I. © n es 
of the Tree, of Thing rom the Eaft into Greece, and „ the Reli 
N 3 * £700 vo” the be en, | 


OWEVER leſh corhplete cha we - VR id the hiſtorical 
information remaining to us from Homer may be, we have 
yet from his maſterly hand a finiſhed picture of the manners and 
principles of his age, domeſtic as well as political; which, ſublime 
and magnificent as it is in the general outline and compoſition, de- 
ſcends at the ſame time, without degrading the grand whole, to ſo 
many minute particulars,, as to leave our curioſity ſcarcely in any- 


thing ungratified. It belongs not to . to detail every circum- 
1 1 | ſtance 
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CHAP. 111. ſtance of this entertaining and inſtructive tablet, which yet abounds 


SECT. I. 


in matter not to be left unnoticed. | Es 
But, in conſidering the firſt ages of Greece, we find our view con- 
tinually led toward thoſe earlieſt ſeats of empire and of ſcience, 


which we uſually call collectively the Eaſt. And here fo vaſt and ſo 
intereſting a field of inquiry preſents itſelf, yet, like forms in diſtant 


| landſcape, ſo confuſed by atrial tints, and by length and intricacy 
of perſpective, that it is not eaſy to determine where and how far 


inveſtigation ought to be attempted, and when preciſely the voice of 
caution ſhould be obeyed, rather than that of curioſity. Certainly 
to bewilder himſelf will not generally be allowed to the hiſtorian as 
a venial error. Sometimes, however, and without far wandering _ 

from well-trodden paths, he may venture to ſearch for ſome illuſtra- 


tion of his ſubject in that utmoſt verge of hiſtory's horizon. 


In all countries, and through all ages, REL1G10N and Civil Govern- 
ment have been ſo connected, that no hiſtory can be given of either 
without reference to the other. But in the accounts remaining to 
us of the earlieſt times, the attention everywhere” paid to religion, 
the deep intereſt taken i in it by individuals and' by communities, by 
people poliſhed equally and unpoliſhed, is peculiarly ſtriking. A 
ſenſe of dependance on ſome ſuperior being ſeems indeed inſepara- 
ble from man; it is in þ manner inſtinct in him *. His o. n help- 
leflneſs, compared with the ſtupendous powers of nature which he 
ſees conſtantly exerted around him, makes the ſavage ever anxiouſly | 


| look for ſome being of a higher order on whom to rely: and the 


man educated to exerciſe the faculties of his mind has only to reflect 
on himſelf, on his own abilities, his own' weakneſs, his own know- 


lege, his own ignorance, his own (happineſs, his own miſery, his 


own beginning, and his end, to be directed not only to belief in 
ſome ſuperior being, but alſo to expectation of ſome future ſtate; 
through mere conviction that nature hath given him both a great 
deal. more and a gens * leſs —_ were e mac; to og him for an 
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alone. 
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alone. Religion therefore can never be loſt among mankind ; but, 
through the imperfection of our nature, it is ſo prone to degenerate 


that ſuperſtition in one ſtate of ſociety,” and ſcepticiſm in another, 


may perhaps, without impropriety, be called nature's works. The 
variety indeed, and the groſsneſs of the corruptions of religion, from 
which few pages in the annals of the world are pure, may well on 
firſt view excite our wonder. But, if we proceed to inquire after 
their origin, we immediately find ſuch ſources in the nature and 
condition of man, that evidently nothing under a conſtant miracle 
could prevent thoſe effects to which the hiſtory of all countries in all 
ages bears teſtimony. The fears of ignorance, the intereſt of cun- 
ning, the pride of ſcience, have been the Net ere i —_ human 
paſſion has contributed its addition. | 
A firm belief, however, both of the alice: of a aueh, and of 
the duty of communication with him, appears to have prevailed uni- 


verſally in the early ages. But religion was then the common care 
of all men; a ſacerdotal order was unknown: the patriarch, or head 


of the family, was chief in religious as in civil concerns: a preference 

to primogeniture ſeems always to have obtained“: the eldeſt ſon 
ſucceeded regularly to the right of ſacrificing, to the right of being 
prieſt of the family. When younger ſons became fathers of families, 
they alſo ſuperintended the domeſtic religion each of his own houſe- 
hold, and performed the domeſtic ſacrifices ; the patriarch and his 
ſucceſſors remaining chief prieſts of the tribe. This order of things 
paſſed, remarkably unvaried, to Egypt, to Greece, to Rome, and 
very generally over the world +. But concomitant circumſtances dif- 
fering in different countries, conſequences of courſe differed. In 


Aſia extenſive e ſeem almoſt to have grown as population ex- 


* This it was, according to Homer, that 
gave Jupiter himſelf his right of ſupremacy 
over his brothers; and the Fates and Furies 
were the vindicators of that right: | 

Orb we TeoCvrigaow Feuves Grey Lor, 


Iliad. 1. xv. v. 204. 


is the obſervation of Iris to Neptune, 


+ This ſubje@ is treated diffufively, with 
many references to the Scriptures and to 


heathen authors, in the ſixth book of Shuck- 
ford's Connexion of Sacred and Profane 
Hiſtory, 


tended. 
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CHAP. II. tended. From earlieſt times the people were accuſtomed to look up 
SECT. I. to one family as preſiding over national concerns, religious equally 
"5" Gian political, by a hereditary right partaking, in public opinion, of 
divine authority. Ideas and habits were thus acquired congenial to 
deſpotic government: and in all the violent revolutions which that 
_. : large and rich portion of the earth has undergone, the idea of at- 
tachment to a particular family, as preſiding by divine appointment 
over both the religious and civil polity of the nation, has prevailed 
and prevails very extenſively to this day. We have no certain ac- 
count when or how the ſacerdotal order of the magians aroſe. But it 
is a remarkable circumſtance, of which we are informed by the moſt 
Herodot. l. i. unſuſpicious teſtimony, that by far the pureſt religion known among 5 
"My heathen nations remained in thoſe. countries from which all migra- 
tion has been ſuppoſed to have originated. With extent of minger- 
ing, ſavage ignorance. grew. 
We are not without information of peculiar cauſes which made 
Egypt the great ſchool of ſuperſtition, while it was the ſeat of arts 
and knowlege. A prodigious population was here confined within 
a narrow territory. Seas and deſarts prevented the monarch from 
extending his dominion. -A more refined polity than prevailed in 
Aſia, and freer communication of rights, became indiſpenſible. The 
Diodor. Sic. powerful families, therefore, ſhared with the monarch in the ſuper- 
Li. c. 28. intendance of the national religion. The. prieſthood thus, and the 
nobility of the nation, were one *. By a ſingular policy, profeſſions 
and callings were made hereditary thro all ranks of men; ſo that 
the buſineſs of every man's life was upalterably determined by bis 
birth. Prieſtcraft thus, among the reſt, became the inalienable in- 
heritance of particular families. Learning was of courſe their exclu- 
five property. Natural wonders, more frequent here than elſewhere, 


| aſſiſted in diſpoſing the g to als, 10 par ien 9 97 pre 
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1 Diodorus compares the order of prieſts in | 4 Tears. Te mA os. ack 7 Y EAN 
Egypt to the order of nobles, the eupatrides, anus e Herodot. 1. ii | 
at Athens. ; ; 8 „„ 


intereſt 
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intereſt to cromore it, a ſacerdotal nobility had ſingular means. Thus CHAP. III. 


the ſuperſtition of Egypt, while it roſe to an extravagance unknown 


in any other country, was alſo ſupported _ a union of powers that 
never met elſewhere. 

The circumſtances of Greece differed very materially. Its inha- 
bitants were long barbarous, and without regular government. Among 
| wandering ſavages no idea could hold of a divine right inherent in 
any family to direct either the religious or the civil concerns of 


- . others, But if the accounts of Grecian authors are to be believed, 


the rude natives always readily aſſociated with any adventurers from 
the civilized countries of the Eaſt. It was not difficult for theſe to 
explain the advantages of a town, where the people might find ſafety 
for their perſons when danger threatened their fields; and where, 
meeting occaſionally to conſult in common, they might provide the 


means of a ready exertion of united ſtrength, to repel thoſe evils to 
which the unconnected inhabitants of ſcattered villages were per- 
petually expoſed. A man of knowlege and experience muſt pre- 


fide in council, and direct the execution of what had been reſolved 
in common. A town was built and fortified, and a form of govern- 


ment ſettled. An oriental ſuperintending was honored with the title 


of king. Thus appear to have ariſen ſeveral of the principal Gre- 
cian cities. Conſtantly the king exerciſed ſupremacy in religious 


concerns: he was always chief prieſt *; and he always endeavoured 

to acquire the reputation of divine authority for all his eſtabliſh- 
ments. But the government being thus notoriouſly formed by com- 
pact, the firſt king a' ſtranger, equally without claim of hereditary | 


royalty among his original fellowcountrymen, and among thoſe in 
whoſe country he came to eſtabliſh himſelf, no idea of indefeaſible 


right inherent in a ſovereign family could readily gain here. The 


compact alone could be ſuppoſed or pretended to be divinely autho- 


riſed. — Pe of 1 king had no a e but by the gift of 


* See every "i; POR in the Iliad and Neſtor's ſacrifice at Pylos. Odyſſ. b. iiix v. 404 
Odyſſee; 8 the minute detail of —463. 
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CHAP. III. 


SECT. I. 
— 


Shuckford's 
Connexion. 
Warburton's 
Div. Leg. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 
the people. His civil conſequence therefore depended upon his 


abilities and conduct. His religious character was otherwiſe eſti- 
mated. Here not the perſon or family, but the title and office, were 
held facred. It is remarkable that Athenian and Roman ſuperſti- 
tion, without any connection between the people, ſhould have agreed 
ſo exactly in the extraordinary circumſtance, that after the abolition 
of royalty among both, and while the very name of king was ab- 
horred as a title of civil magiſtracy or military command, yet equally 
the title and the office were ſcrupulouſly retained for the adminiſtra- 
tion of religious ceremonies. It has been obſerved that a prieſt- 


hood was firſt eſtabliſhed among the Jews when their government 
became a regular commonwealth. Such appropriation of religious 


functions, if the miniſters are confined to their proper object, is per- 


| haps not leſs advantageous to civil freedom than neceſſary to the main- 


Herodot. I. ii. 
e. 53. 


tenance of religion. 

Proceeding from this curſory view af the progreſs of things from 
the Eaſt, to the conſideration of Homer's highly touched picture of 
human life in his own age and country, his ReL16G1ow will attract our 
firſt attention, It was the opinion of Herodotus that Homer, to- 
gether with Heſiod, principally ſettled the religious tenets of their 
fellowcountrymen, which before were totally vague, floating about 


partially as they happened to ariſe, or to be imported by foreigners, 


particularly Egyptians : and indeed if ever there was any ſtandard of 
Grecian orthodoxv, it muſt be looked for in the works of thoſe two 
poets. But the very early inhabitants of Greece had a religion far 


| leſs degenerated from original purity. This curious and intereſting 


fact is preſerved to us inadvertently by the hiſtorian juſt mentioned; 
who relates, on the authority of the prieſts of Dodona, that ancient- 
ly the Pelaſgians, anceſtors of the Greeks, and of whom extenſive 
traces remain in the traditions concerning all the countries ſurround- 
ing the Ægean ſea, ſacrificed and prayed to gods to whom they gave 
no name or diſtinguiſhing appellation * ; © for, toys he, 2 had 


* — v v4. Herodot. l. u. Co 5 7 
185 | | * never 
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© never heard of any, but they called them gods, as the diſpoſers and 


* rulers of all things *.” Indeed all the Grecian writers on the an- 
tiquities of their country appear to have been aware of the late in- 
troduction of the belief in thoſe numerous deities to whom the poeti- 
cal genius of Greece has given immortality. Plato ſuppoſes that the 
ſun, moon, ſtars and earth, had previouſly been the only objects of 
Grecian worſhip; as they were, he ſays, of that of moſt of the bar- 
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SECT. I. 
— pou 


Plato. Cratyl. 
N. t. i. 


ed. Serran. 


barous nations in his time. But in addition to the ſtrong teſtimony | 


of the Dodonzan prieſts reported by Herodotus, we find in the 


works of Hefiod traces of oriental tradition evidently older than any 


worſhip of the celeſtial luminaries. His golden age, plainly foreign 


to all Grecian hiſtory, bears remarkable analogy to the ſcripture ac- 
count of the terreſtrial paradiſe, and the ſtate of man before the fall. 
© The firſt race of men,” he ſays, © lived like gods in perfect happi- 
© neſs, exempt from labor, from old age, and from all evil. The 
© earth ſpontaneouſly ſupplied them with fruits in the greateſt abun- 
dance. Dying at length without pain, they became happy and 
* beneficent ſpirits, appointed by the divine wiſdom to the royal 
function of ſuperintending the future race of men, watching their 
good and evil ways.” His filver age is not leſs remarkably con- 
ſonant to the ſcripture account of the antediluvian world after the 
fall: The ſecond race of men, he proceeds, were like thoſe of the 
golden age neither in nature nor in moral character. They ſcarcely 
reached manhood in a hundred years; yet not thus leſs ſubject 


A 


Heſiod, op. 
1 
v. 109. 


* to pain and folly, they died early. They were unceaſing in vio- 


* lence and injuſtice toward one another, nor would they duly re- 


© yerence the immortal gods. Jupiter therefore hid this race in his 
anger, becauſe they honored not the bleſſed gods of heaven. In 
ſpeaking of the third race of men, which he calls the brazen race, 


.* Herodotus ſeems to have 1 the other etymologies for it: but it ſeems rather 
Greek name for God to have been derived probable, that it had a more ancient origin 


from a Greek verb, ſignifying to place or than any derivation within the Greek lan- 


diſpoſe : Other Grecian authors have imagined guage, 


K 2 le thi 
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Heſiod. Op. 
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v. 75. 
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the poet at length comes home to his own country, deſcribing „ 
ly that ſtate of things of which Plutarch has given a more particular 
account in his life of Theſeus “. CL 6 


We have large teſtimony that e was principally derived 


from Egypt . The coloniſts, who paſſed from that poliſhed country 


to ſavage Greece, would of courſe communicate their religious te- 
nets T. The rude natives liſtened greedily to inſtruction on a ſubject 
in which they felt themſelves deeply intereſted; and thought it an 
important improvement to be able to name many gods, whoſe ſtories 
were related to them, inſtead of ſacrificing to one only, without a 
name, and of whoſe nature they had no ſatisfactory conception. 


For the unity of God makes a name uſeleſs; where many gods are 


believed, diſtinguiſhing appellations will be given of courſe. Nor 
is the tranſition violent, for ignorant people, from a vague idea of one 
omnipreſent deity, to the belief of a ſeparate divine eſſence in dif- 
ferent places, and in every different thing. On the contrary, the 
popular ſuperſtitions of almoſt all nations ſhow it congenial to the 
human mind; which wants exerciſe of its powers to inable it to 
exalt thought to the cpnception of one almighty and boundleſs Being. 
Polytheiſm therefore once diſſeminated, the lively imagination of 


the Greeks would not be confined within the limits of Egyptian 


inſtruction. Their country, with fewer ohjects of wonder, abounded _ 
with incentives to fancy which Egypt wanted. Hence, beſide Juno, 


Veſta, Themis, whom they added to the principal divinities derived 


from the marſhy banks of the Nile, every Grecian mountain acquired 
its Oreads, every wood its Dryads, every fountain its Natad, the 
ſea its Tritons and its Nereids, and every river its god: the variety 
of the ſeaſons produced the Hours; and the Muſes and the Graces 


were the genuine Sh. of the e e people. Thus \ were 


* See p. 39 of this Volume. | logy, and büro the Study of Anti- 


+ See Warburton's Divine Legation, Shuck- quities. 


ford's Connexion of Sacred and Profane Hi- See on this ſubject Herodotus, Plato, and 


ſtory, Bryant's Analyſis of Ancient Mytho- Diodorus Siculus. - 
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divinities ſo multiplied before Homer' s time, that nobody any N 
undertook to ſay how many there were not. 

And now the Grecian gods were changed from the one almighty 
parent of good, not leſs in attributes than! in number. Jupiter, the 
chief of them, was not omnipotent: he was under the ſtrict controul 
of Fate. Omnipreſence was not among his attributes, nor was he 
all- ſeeintz; and as perfect goodneſs was nowhere to be found in Ho- 
mer's heaven, ſo there was by no means perfect happineſs there. 
Ihe inferior deities were commonly more diſpoſed to diſturb than 
aſſiſt the government of the chief; who is repreſented without the 
leaſt confidence in their wiſdom and right intentions, placing his 
whole dependance on his own ſtrength only. Hence alone alſo is de- 
rived their reverence for him ; not that he is wiſe and good, but that 
he is ſtrong, Minerva, the goddeſs of wiſdom, ſpeaks of the ſove- 
reign of the gods, calling him at the ſame time her father, in the re- 
proachful and debaſing terms of- raging with an evil mind in perpe- 
tual oppoſition to her inclinations.” The ſame goddeſs is repreſented 
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— 


Iliad. 1. xiit. 


V. I. 


. . 


v. . 
Iliad. 1. viii. 


v. 210. 


Iliad. 1. vin. 
v. 361. 


adviſing Pandarus to endeavour to bribe Apollo with a promiſe of a 


| hecatomb, to aſſiſt him in aſſaſſinating Menelaus contrary to the faith 
of a ſolemn treaty : and even Jupiter himſelf joins with that goddeſs 
and Juno in prompting this deed, in which the fouleſt perjury and 
baſeſt treachery go united. We cannot but wonder to find the god- 
deſs of wiſdom and the ſovereign of the gods thus employed. Yet 
the belief that villainy, fo often ſeen triumphant, was frequently fa- 
vored by ſome ſuperior power, or however that the mere crime againſt 
the neighbour ſeldom or never offended the deity, appears by no 
means unnatural. It is worthy of remark,” that a religion which ac- 
| knowleges only one God has not taught the Turks to reaſon more 
juſtly. * Whatever the intention may have been, ſays the elegant 
and judicious Buſbequius, in the account of his embaſſy at the Ot- 
toman court, if the event is proſperous they look upon God as 
authorizing the deed: in T4 of which he relates ſome remark- 

3 able 


Iliad. 1. iv. 
V. 101. 


See Oy. l. 
Ill. v. 273. 
& I. xvi. v. 


398. 


De Legatione 
Turcica, e- 
piſt. iv. 
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CHAP. HI. able occurrences in Turkiſh hiſtory, and a cocoon which hs 
SECT. 1. held concerning them with a Turk of rank. 

On Thus imperfect as the chief of the Grecian heaven is afar; 

ſittill that the Greeks derived their firſt notion of him from the power 

of a king of Crete, is an opinion as unauthoriſed by the oldeſt poets 

and hiſtorians as it is in itſelf improbable, not to ſay impoſlible. 


| Tliad. I. xvi, Homer's invocation to the Dodonzan Pelaſgian Jupiter ſuffices in- 
AT te deed alone to refute the idea. But that a king of Crete, like Alex- 
ander and the Cæſars in more inlightened ages, may have aſſumed, 
or may have been complimented with a title uſually appropriated to 
the deity, is ſufficiently likely. Whence indeed the Greek name 
Zeus (which in the common form of invocation gave the Latin Ju- 
Plato. S- piter) was derived, is an inquiry that cannot end in certainty. Plato 
1. 4. K os; . ſays it is a name not eaſy to be underſtood ; and his explanation of it 
ran. 5 


will ſcarcely ſatisfy any one. It ſeems however fully conſiſtent with 

the analogy of letters, as well as from many circumſtances highly 
probable, that the Greek and Latin names for the deity, as they were 
variouſly inflected, Theos, or rather Theo, Deo, Dia, Leu, Jove, and 
the Hebrew which we write Jehovah, tho in the oriental ann 
it has only four letters, were originally one name k. 

Ideas concerning that Fate, which was ſuppoſed to decide the lot 
of gods equally as of men, could not but be very indeterminate. 
Fate was perſonified ſometimes as one, ſometimes as three ſiſter- 
beings. The three furies, or avenging deities, ſeem to have been 
ſometimes conſidered as the ſame with the fates, ſometimes as attend- 
ing powers. Either or both, for the ſuperſtition which occaſioned 

a a dread of naming them makes it difficult to diſtinguiſh, were often 
mentioned by the reſpectful tule of the Venerable Goddeſſes +. 


* See Monde Primitif Analysé et Compare, 
par M, Court de Gebelin, vol. i. p. 166. 
Concerning the analogy of letters, Sharpe on 
the Origin of Languages, and Pownall on the 


Study of Antiquities may be conſulted. The 


modern Greeks pronounce delta like the Eng- 
liſh TH in THIS, THERE, The ancient La- 


cedemonians often pronounced and even wrote 
ſigma for theta. See the account of inſcrip- 
tions found in Laconia by the Abbe Four- 
mount, in the 15th vol. of the Memoirs of 


the Academy of Inſcriptions, p. 395. 


+ Eitprcu . venerandæ deæ. 


They 
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T hey ſeem indeed to frave been the only Grecian deities who were 
ſuppoſed incapable of doing wrong. Of evil ſpirits, in the modern 
ſenſe of the term, the Greeks appear to have had no idea. But ſuch 
was the acknowleged imperfection of the Grecian heaven, that 
Heſiod expreſsly declares it to have been the office of the fates and 
furies to puniſh the tranſgreſſions of men and gods *. 
to have been ſuppoſed the principal office of Jupiter to ſuperintend 
the performance of the decrees of fate; ; and for that purpoſe to keep 
a watchful eye over the ways both of mortals and immortals. Fate 
therefore being but a blind power, and Jupiter a very imperſe& 
divinity, we ſhall the leſs wonder to find it frequently mentioned by 
Homer as poſſible ; which yet appears a ſtrange inconſiſtency, that 
things contrary to fate _ be done, not an, ws Hodd but even Ty 
men x7. i 
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It ſeems 


Idolatry, as far as appears from Homer, was in his time unknown 


in Greece ; and even temples, tho thoſe of Minerva at Athens and 
Apollo at Delphi ſeem to have been of ſome ſtanding, were not 
common. Sacrifices were performed, as by the Jewiſh patriarchs, 
on waltars raiſed in open air ; and fan were addreſſed, tho to many, 


* — gu Te de Te mwegeuCaoics zo. 
Theogon. v. 220. 


# Homer, ſpeaking in his own perſon, ſays 
As O greAtieto Bovdn : .(1) in the perſon of Ju- 
piter he ſays "Ne Yao Stop r- £5% ( 2). 


the 2oth book of the Iliad, v. 30 and 127. 

There is in the Prometheus of Aſchylus a 

very curious paſſage concerning neceſſity, the 

fates, and the power of Jupiter, in which the 

Py remarkably avoids explaining what fate 
: Prometheus and the Chorus ſpeak : 


a7 Tis & arayung i5iv GrenorgsPcs 3 : 

Prom. Meiges ellas oi; Auriuoreg T Eęinbig. 

Cho. Tetra ae ò Zug ig do deri ceges; 3 

Prom. "Ovxovy Ay ixÞLyor yi 1 renęonim. 

Cho. Ti ya TETQUTC Zun TA1v d Kgurreiy 3 

Prom. Tovr bun dv o rv0oo, 190% dei 
Prometh. vinct. p. 34. ed. H. Steph. 


Herodotus relates a reſponſe of the Delphian 


oracle, declaring the a of the Pry 


(4) Iliad, Li 3. 


His 
doctrine of fate may be ſeen more at large in 


the power of fate: Ta- memqudom udrgeey chars 


£56 amoPuytu xx Org. I. . 91. T his is .the 
more remarkable for being given as an apo- 
logy for the oracle, whenever it had the miſ- 
fortune to make a miſtake or tell a falſehood. 
The god of ſcience being thus fallible, we 
ſhall not wonder if the wiſdom of the goddeſs 
of art was alſo imperfect. Notwithitanding 
the veneration of the Athenians for the tute- 
lary deity of their ſtate, Æſchylus, in his tra- 
gedy named from the Furies, has not ſcrupled 
to make Minerva, while ſhe reſpects thoſe hor- 
rible goddeſſes as her ſuperiors in age, acknow- 


Iliad. 1. ii. 
v. 549, & 
I. ix. v. 404. 
& Odyff. 

1. viii. v. 79. 


lege that they were alſo very much her ſuperiors 


in wiſdom : 


'Ogyes guroiow Jo vegairige 74% ir 
Kd y3juny acer £140 jo Mes hg 
ÆEſchyl. Eumenid. p. 302.ed. H. Steph, 


Farther, however, than to illuftrate and juſtify 


Homer, the tenets of the age of Æſchylus and 


Herodotus will be rather for future conſideration, 


(2) Iliad, J. viii, v. 477, 


| | yet 
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Tliad. 1. iv. 
v. 473+ & al, 


Odyfſſ. l. v. 


v. 7. 
Thad. 1. xvi. 
v. 386. 
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for the Trojans, and particularly for Hector. 


HIS TOURT O 
yet to deities beyond the ſearch of human eyes. We find Neſtor 
ſacrificing to Neptune on the ſeaſhore “; to Minerva before the por- 
tico of his palace. Nor is there any mention of hero-worſhip, or 
divine honors paid to dead men, which afterward became ſo com- 
mon +. Indeed tho invocations were occaſionally addreſſed to num- 
berleſs divinities, yet the great objects of worſhip and ſacrifice ſeem 
to have been only Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, and Miverva; all per- 


GREECE. 


haps originally, together with ſome others, but different names for 


one deity, conſidered with reſpect to different powers, functions, or 

attributes; as the divine wiſdom, the god of light and life, the crea- 
tor and ruler of all things f. Grecian religion therefore, being 
raiſed without ſyſtem on a foundation of N a is were 


natural to it. 
The ſum of the duty of men to the gods confiſted, according to 


Homer, in ſacrifice only. That due honor was paid to him by of- 
feripgs on his altars, is the reaſon given by Jupiter for his affection 
Songs to the gods, we 
are told, were alſo grateful to them; but without ſacrifice nothing 
was effectual. Sacrifices, promiſed or performed, are alone urged 
in prayer to promote the granting of the petition. Here and there 


1 only, as ſtars glittering for a moment through ſmall bright openings 
in a ſtormy ſky, we find ſome ſpark of morality connected with 


Homer's religion. Minerva recommends Ulyſſes to the favor of the 
gods for being a good and juſt king; and thoſe who give unjuſt 
judgements are threatened with . vengeance. Perjury, how- 
ever, as the crime moſt particularly affronting to themſelves, was 


trine, whenceſoever derived, of the charge 


» Strabo ſays there was after ward a temple 
of Neptune at or near the place (1 ), but Homer 
mentions no ſuch thing. 

+ The terms 'Hyid:o; and Oi vivo, uſed by 
Heſiod (2), ſeem but titles of compliment to 
his heroes, analogous to Aiz;, ſo common with 


Homer, or the phraſe, That the people re- 
All perhaps may 
ſhow a tendency to a worſhip not in their time 
practiſed, and might even help to lead to it; 


vered their leaders as gods. 


as might alſo more particularly Heſiod's doc- 
(i) Strabo, I. viii. p. 344- 


(2) Op. & Di. I. i. v. 158, 159, 


committed to the exalted ſpirits of the men of 
the golden age over the future race of man- 


kind (3). 


t Agreeably to a remarkable expreſſion. "2 


Æſchylus (4), 
Hou s bond run uo talcæ. 
But Mr. Bryant, in his Analyſis of Ancient 


Mythology, has proved the fact from the 
expreſs teſtimony of various heathen au- 
thors. | 


(3) Op. & Di. I. i. $i 120. (4) Prometh, v. 208, 


what 
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what they were ſuppoſed moſt particularly diſpoſed to revenge *. CHAP, UI. 
Jupiter, we are told, © will not favor the falſe; and in another SECT. I. 
place, The bleſſed gods love not evil: deeds; but they honor juſtice, Iliad, L. ir. 5, 
* and the righteous works of men; after which follows a remark- 5,745, air. 
able paſſage: © Even when the hardened and unrighteous invade v. 83. 
the lands of others, tho Jupiter grant them the ſpoil. and, loading 
« their ſhips, they arrive every one at his home, ſtill vehement fear of 
* vengeance dwells on their minds . The whole of this ſpeech 
in the Odyſſee forms a ſtriking picture of that anxious uncertainty con- 
cerning the ways of the deity, his favor to men, and their duty to him, 
which conſiderate but uninformed perſons could ſcarcely be without. 
Heſiod, who had evidently communicated much leſs extenſively 
among mankind than Homer, takes upon him with honeſt zeal to de- 
nounce more particularly the vengeance of the deity againſt thoſe 
who wrong their neighbours, He threatens even whole ſtates with Heſiod. Op. 
famine and, peſtilence, the deſtruction of their armies, the wreck of ag 
their fleets, and all ſorts of misfortunes for the unpuniſhed injuſtice 
of individuals. At the ſame time he indiſcreetly promiſes peace and 
plenty, and all temporal rewards from the favor of the gods, to the 
upright : concluding, however, with ſome remarks not leſs worthy 
the philoſopher than the poet, which are the foundation of that 
beautiful and well-known allegory the Choice of Hercules, and 
which have been variouſly repeated in all languages. 
The different functions of the gods, and the different and often 
opus parts which they were ſuppoſed to take in human affairs, 
were a plentiful ſource of ſuperſtitious rites, as well as of advantages 
to thoſe who, in conſequence either of office or their own preten- 


155 Loge, 9˙56 95 deres zi borlobe aubfare I have always endeavoured to render, as nearly 
TInpdivis, ore xiv Th En im οĩahͤtlb con. as poſſible, word. for word. Our language is 
Heſiod. Theogon. v. 231. perhaps more favorable for this purpoſe than 

+ In tranſlating quotations from Greek au- the French. But Mr, Pope's tranſlation of 
thors, I prefer the riſk of ſome harſhneſs of the Iliad, itſelf an admirable poem, will ſel- 
phraſe to thoſe wide deviations from the ori- dom anſwer the end of thoſe who deſire to 
ginal expreſſion for which French criticiſm know with any preciſion what Homer has ſaid. 
ſeems to allow large indulgence, Even poetry | i | 
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v. 420. & l. 
xvii. v. 484. 
Odyſſ. L vii. 
v. 201. & 
mult. al. loc. 
Iliad. & Odyſſ. 


Iliad. 1. xxiii. 


v. 863 & 872. 


Odyſſ. 1. xix. 
v. 488. 


n 1. ok. 


V. I 08, 
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ſions, were p ed to have more immediate communication with 
any deity. Tell me which of the immortals hinders me!” the 
anxious queſtion of Menelaus to the daughter of Proteus, muſt have 
occurred often as a molt perplexing doubt in diſappointment and ca- 


lamity. Without information which of the gods was adverſe, the 


expence of propitiatory hecatombs was vain : for the number of 


Grecian divinities was in Homer's time far beyond the bounds of cal- 
culation, as we may learn from the addreſs of Ulyſles to the unknown 
deity of a river ; and when afterward the number of worſhipped gods 
was prodigiouſly increaſed, thoſe unnamed and unknown were not 
the leſs innumerable. | 


The opinion was general that the gods often viſited the earth, 
ſometimes in viſible ſhape, and that they interfered in human con- 
cerns upon all occaſions. Numberleſs paſſages in various authors 
prove that this belief was popular. Throughout Homer's poems 
the ſplendid actions of men always, and ſometimes thoſe of little 
conſequence, are attributed to the immediate influence of ſome 
deity. Thus Ulyſſes ſays, not If I ſhall overcome the proud 
« ſuitors,” but, If god through me ſhall overcome the proud ſuitors.” 
Theſe opinions could not but have powerful effects. They were 
ſometimes an incentive to bravery, ſometimes an excuſe for cow- 
ardice. Often they decided the fate of a battle. In the ſixth book 
of the Iliad the. Trojans are deſcribed yielding before the Greeks; 
but, incouraged by Hector, they ſtand and renew the ingagement. 
This turn, the cauſe of which was not immediately apparent, ex- 
cited in the Greeks a ſudden fancy that ſome divinity was deſcended 
from heaven to aſſiſt their enemies, who in conſequence recovered 
the advantage. We might ſuppoſe, from the livelineſs of the poet's 
delfription, that he had been eyewitneſs to ſome ſuch circumſtance. 


It is ſo eaſy, in times of general ignorance, for men of ſome cun- 
ning to find means of cheating the more thoughtleſs into an extra- 
vagant opinion of their abilities; and mankind is, through the uncertain 


foreſight of da, ſo intereſted in future events; that no country has 


been 
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veen without its ſoothſayers. Thoſe fixed oracles, which afterward 
became ſo important in Grecian politics, had probably not, ſo early 
as the Trojan war, any very extenſive celebrity. The prophetic 
groves of the Pelaſgian Jupiter at Dodona were indeed not without 
fame ; but they were too inconveniently ſituated, beyond vaſt ridges 
of mountains in a remote corner of the country, for the Greeks in 
general to have means of conſulting them. Delphi, mentioned both 
in the Iliad and Odyſſee by the name of Pytho, muſt alſo have 
had reputation for its prophetical powers, which alone apparently 


could procure it thoſe riches for which it was already remarkable; p 
v. 75. 


and Agamemnon is ſaid to have conſulted it before he undertook the 
expedition againſt Troy. But it was leſs uſual to ingage in great 
trouble and expence to conſult a diſtant oracle, while the belief was 


yet popular that individuals were everywhere to be found ſo inſpired 


by the deity as to have the power of foretelling events, without de- 
pending upon any particular temple or ſacred place as a peculiar re- 
ſidence of the god. Views of intereſt, as we learn from Homer, 
often induced men of abilities and experience really ſuperior, to pre- 
tend to ſuch divine intercourſe. Calchas, the great ſeer of the 


. 
CHAP. III. 
Seri. 
WARN. 
Odyſſ. 1. xiv. 


v. 327. & l. 
xix. v. 296. 


Iliad. 1. ix. 
v. 404. . 
3 1. viii. 
V. 79. 
Strabo, 1. ix. 
41 4 & 420. 
J. vili. 


Grecian army before Troy, who is ſaid to have ee things paſt, 


preſent, and future, was alſo the chief pilot of the fleet; and the 
poet attributes his knowlege, even as a pilot, not to his experience, 
but to the immediate inſpiration of Apbllo. Augury, or the ſcience 


Iliad. 1. i. 
v. 71. 


of divination by obſervation of various circumſtances of nature, was 


in ſome repute. It appears doubtful in what eſtimation Homer him- 
ſelf held it. He makes Hector, the moſt pious and the moſt amiable 
of his heroes, ſpeak of it with contempt “: yet in the end he makes 
the ſame Hector acknowlege the ſuperior wiſdom of Polydamas, woo 
confided in augury. 1 

The human ſoul was generally believed immortal. It i however 
a ; gloomy, diſcontented, nugatory immortality that Homer goes 


* 
„ 


2 Where he utters that noble ſentiment of 340005 & ßig os, "ay wep) TaTprs. 
Pane heroiſm, | Iliad. I. xii. v. 235. 


3 5 „ 


— 


Iliad. 1. xxii. 


V. 99. 
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char. II. even to his greateſt characters. 
SECT. I. 
— 


of ſtrength to any change of manners. 
for it; 
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The Celtic bards and Teutonic 
ſcalds far otherwiſe inſpired contempt of danger and ambition to die 
in battle. - The difference had been obſerved in Lucan's time, and 
forcibly ſtruck the lively imagination of - that poet *. Some idea of 
rewards and puniſhments in a future life alſo prevailed in Homer's 
age: but it was impoſſible that it ſhould be regulated by any juſt crite- 
rion of moral good and evil, where morality had ſo little connection 
with religion, and where every vice found favor with the gods. As 
Heſiod's morality is more pure, ſo his notions of a future ſtate are 


leſs melancholy than thoſe of Homer. 


SEC T LION I; 
of the Givernment and Juriſprudence . the early Greeks. 


I T appears I think not dubious that, in painting the . 
government, manners, arts, and knowlege of the age of Aga 
memnon, Homer gives us preciſely thoſe of his own time. He no- 
where marks any difference, and we can have no good reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that any conſiderable difference was . to him, if indeed 
any exiſted. As a poet, he magnifies the ſtrength of men of old; 
but he does not, like many modern writers, attribute the decay 
Indeed he aſſigns no reaſon 
but he leaves us to ſuppoſe that, as the heroes of his poem 
were moſtly ſons or grandſons of gods or goddeſſes, it was conſo- 


Incolitis lucis. 


nant to the nature of things that 


* Et vos barbaricos ritus moremque ſiniſtrum 
Sacrorum, Druidæ, poſitis repetiſtis ab armis. 
Solis noſſe deos & cœli numina vobis, 

Aut ſolis neſcire datum. Nemora alta remotis 
Vobis auctoribus umbræ 

Non tacitas Erebi ſedes, Ditiſque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt: regit idem ſpiritus artus 
Orbe alio: longæ (canitis fi cognita} vitæ 


they ſhould be indowed e 


Mors media eſt. Certe * quos 1 8 
Arctos 
Felices errore ſuo, quos ille, timorum 
Maximus, haud urget leti metus! Inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animæque capaces 
Mortis, & ignavum redituræ parcere vitæ. 
Lucan. Pharſal. 1. i. 


ſuperior - 
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Luperion abilities to thoſe of his own days, who were ſome genera- 
tions farther removed from ſuch lofty origin *® | 

As late then as Homer's own time, clearly, the Greeks had not ar- 
rogated to themſelves any ſuperiority of national character above the 
people of the ſurrounding countries; and in fact they ſeem not yet to 
have excelled their neighbours in any circumſtance of ſcience, art, or 
civilization. So far from ſtigmatizing all the reſt of mankind with 
the epithet barbarian, they had not a fixt name for themſelves col- 
lectively. They ſcarcely ſeem to have conſidered themſelves as unit- 
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moren 


* 
- 
oy 


Thucyd. I. i. 
C. 3. 


edly forming a diſtinct nation; a Peloponneſian eſteeming a Theſſa- 


lian, as ſuch, ſcarcely more his fellowcountryman, than a native of 
Phenicia or Egypt. The connection between the inhabitants of the 
ſeveral ſtates, which appears alone to have had any great weight, was 
conſanguinity. For this the Greeks retained long ſuch a regard as 
greatly to influence their politics. It was indeed natural that, while 


the tenure of cities and countries was ſo very precarious, the opinion 
of being deſcended from the ſame common anceſtors ſhould bind 


men more ſtrongly together than the mere circumſtance of poſſeſſing 
territories bounded by the ſame mountains or the ſame ſeas. There 
was hardly a leader in the Trojan war, who was not connected by 


blood with many others. This would not a little facilitate the form- 


ing of ſo extenſive a league; and the league itſelf might contribute 
to ſtrengthen the connection. But any tradition, however uncertain, 
or after whatſoever interval revived, of derivation from the ſame 


forefathers, had, to a late pegzjod, remarkable influence among the 


Grecian people. 
| Yet we find in Hamer no trace of thoſe diviſions of the Greek 


nation into Ionian, Solian, and Dorian, which afterward became of 


ſo great conſideration. The whole country was under the dominion 
of theſe kindred chieftains; every town of any conſequence 1 


* Two lines of Heſiod may ſerve as a com- Adras pt Oroles aß 4. e, unde. 
ment upon thoſe paſſages of Homer which Abdrarat yiuurro Yrok inuiuene run 


magnify the abilities of his heroes ; Theogon. v. 1019. 


its 
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v. 204. 


Odyſſ. 1. vii. 
v. 186, & l. 
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Odyſſ. 1. ii. v. 
26, & l. xxiv. 


v. 419. 
Iliad. 1. ix. v. 


441 & 443. & 
Odyſſ. 1. viii. 
v. 170. 


Oayſſ. 1. viii. 
v. 385. 
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its own prince; and the ſubjects were a mixed people, ſtrangers be- 
ing everywhere admitted to municipal rights with little reſerve. 


But, as Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus remarks, the ancient Grecian 
princes were not abſolute, like the Aſiatic monarchs, their power 


being limited by laws and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms +. And this is per- 


fectly conſonant to the higher authority of Homer. The poet him- 
ſelf appears a warm Wied to monarchal rule, and takes every op- 
portunity zealouſly to inculcate loyalty. It is a common expreſ- 
fion with him, that the people revered their leaders as gods; and 
he attributes to them a degree of divine right to reſpect and authority: 
© The honor of the king, ſays Ulyſſes in the Iliad, is from Ju- 

« piter, and the allwiſe Jupiter loves him ;' and again, The govern- 
ment of many is bad. Let there be one chief, one king, to whom 
Jupiter hath intruſted the ſcepter and the laws, that by them he 
* may govern.“ Yet notwithſtanding this, in every Grecian govern- 


ment which the poet has occaſion to inlarge upon, he plainly diſco- 


vers'to us ſtrong principles of republican rule. Not only the coun- 
cil of principal men, but the aſſembly of the people too is familiar 
to him. The name Ado fignifying the place of meeting, and the 
verb formed from it, to expreſs haranguing in aſſemblies of the 
people, were already in common uſe; and to be a good public 
ſpeaker was eſteemed among the higheſt qualifications a man could 
poſſeſs, In the government of Pheacia, as deſcribed in the Odyſſee, 


the mixture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, is not leſs 


clearly marked than in the Britiſh conſtitution. One chief, twelve 


peers, (all honored like the chief with that title which we tranſlate 


King) and the aſſembly of the people, ſhared the ſupreme authority §. 


The univerſal and undoubted 3 of kings were religious 


_ ſupre- 


1 Thus alſo Ariſtotle: Aid vp To doris re- Afxdi rpalrovoi, Thoxa dure % dvd. 


| F 1 ra 591 pen 68 45 Bagoapor r E,! 6 06 Odyfl. I. vili. 387. 


pb TY Aoiay ros rep! 757 Evporyr, ü rot voο . 
THy Nee at xn, vos dvs xipduorres. Folit. 
J. ii, Cs 14. 


This phraſe would ſeem to deſcribe an ariſto- 
cratic rather than a monarchal government, 


8 Ke Dares zyirogie 108 A. but that the ſuperior authority of the monarch 
is marked in other paſſages. The titles both ga- 
adden yep ors "WT agurgemiis Hage oαιο and dv were lon g given by the Greeks to 


any 
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ſupremacy, and military command. They often alſo exerciſed judicial CHAP. III. 
power v. But in all civil concerns their authority appears very limited. SECT. II. 
Everything indeed that remains concerning government, in the oldeſt 
Grecian poets and hiſtorians, tends to demonflrate that the general | 
ſpirit of it among the early Greeks was very fimilar to that of our 

Teutonic anceſtors. _ The ordinary buſineſs of the community was Tacit. de 
directed by the chiefs. Concerning extraordinary matters, and more 9 8 8 
eſſential intereſts, it was commonly found expedient to conſult the 
multitude; and the multitude claimed a right to be conſulted. 

Thus much we learn with certainty of the principles of govern- 

ment in Homer's age; and we are not leſs informed that the ap- 

plication of them was very generally irregular and inefficacious. 

The whole tenor of the Odyſſee ſhows on how weak a foundation 

all political inſtitutions reſted. It ſeems to have been univerſally 
underſtood that monarchies were in ſome degree hereditary; and the 

right of primogeniture was ſtrongly favored by popular opinion. 5 
Vet Homer, advocate as he is for monarchy, ſeems plainly to admit _ & h = 
a right in the people to interfere and direct the ſucceſſion. Telema- LS 
chus was to ſucceed unqueſtionably to his father's eſtate; but the 
ſucceſſion to the throne was legally open to competition: there was 

always room for the pretenſions of the moſt worthy ; which was 

but another name for the moſt powerful. It has been faid to 

have been Homer's intention, after having in the Iliad ſet bodily 
abilities in the moſt brilliant light, to ſhew, in the Odyſſee, the 
preeminence of mental powers. Vet ſuch was the ſtate of things 

in his age that, to give to ſuperior mental powers any efficacy, he See particu- 
has been obli ged to add a high degree, indeed a general ſuperi- * a 2 
ority, of an 7 ſtrength and bodily ben dee Hence even 58234. 


any powerful men without accairate diftinQion. ſtrictly appropriated as our title King now is. 
Plato calls the leading men of the Athenian * Kopuor * 2 dea, (% Browns) hs 61 
democracy in his own time acid (1). It lier Irynpeovias + Xa; Tay Ovid, G08 pn repurixa, not} 
was ſcarcely before the later times of the. Ro- be Ter; rg Nis i kpiror. Ariſtot. Polit. l. itt, 
man tyres” that the title Baowe; became c. 14. See alſo e r B. i. e. 3. 


| 01) Menexenus p. 2355 t. ii. ed. 7 g { 
the 
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the mbit renowned princes were reduced, in the decrepitude of years, 
to yield the reins of royalty, and eſteem themſelves fortunate if they 
could retain the honors only. The government of the iſlands over 


which Laertes, and after him his ſon Ulyfles, reigned, was, if 
we may judge from Homer, at leaſt as well regulated as any of 


Greece; and thoſe princes are repreſented equally beloved and re- 


ſpeed by the people. Yet in the abſence of the ſon in the vigor 
of manhood, the venerable character of the father was utterly unable 
to preſerve its due authority. Tell me, fays alſo the ſhade of 
Achilles to Ulyſſes in the Elyſian fields, do the Myrmidons yet ho- 
nor the illuſtrious Feleus? Or is he ſet at nought ſince age hath 
* infeebled his limbs; and.I no longer his aſſiſtant exiſt under the 
light of the ſun, ſuch as in the fields of Troy I dealt death to the 
* braveſt while I fought. for the Greeks? If ſuch I could return but 
« for a moment to my father's houſe, thoſe ſhould dread my ſtrength 
and my invincible arm who violate his rights, or obtrude upon 
© his honors,” | | 

It appears nevertheleſs, that brennt and the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice had acquired confiderable ſtrength and ſteadineſs, through 
Peloponneſus at leaſt, ſince the age of Hercules and Theſeus. The 
political ſtate of that country, in the times which Homer deſcribes, 


very much reſembled that of the kingdoms of weſtern Europe in 


the feudal ages. The chiefs, whom we call kings, were as the 


| barons who exerciſed royal rights within their own territories ; all : 


acknowleging the head of the Pelopid family as lord paramount. 
As the kings of Argos were able men, the conſequence of this ſub- 
ordination, however checked for a time by the uſurpation of Ægiſ- 
theus, could not but be favorable to the regular adminiſtration of 
law, and the well-being of the Peloponneſian people. | 

We find in Homer no mention of a republic, nor is there any 
tradition of one ſo early as his age in any other author; unleſs the 


government of Athens might then claim that title. Vet, within 


no long period after him, monarchal rule was almoſt univerſally 
aboliſhed, even the title of king nearly loſt, and the term of tyrant 
ſubſti- 
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| ſubſtituted for it. This would appear a change not eaſy to account 


for, had not Homer himſelf pointed out to us that ſtrong tinge of re- 


publican principles in the conſtitution! of the little ſtates of Greece, 


even while princes of acknowleged right were at the head of them. 


There is in the Odyſſee a pointed expreſſion to this purpoſe, which 


may deſerve notice. Ulyſſes, addreſſing himſelf as a ſuppliant to the 


queen of a ſtrange country, on the coaſt of which he had ſaved him 


ſelf from ſhipwreck, ſays, May the gods grant you and your gueſts 


© to live happily; and may you all tranſmit to your children your 
poſſeſſions in your houſes, and whatſoever HonoRs THE PEOPLE 


* HATH GIVEN You “. | 
While laws were yet unwritten they could be but few and ſimple ; 


Fc judicial proceedings founded upon them little directed by any 
juſt or ſettled principles for the inveſtigation of right and wrong. 
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The people were aſſembled in the market-place, when a diſpute 


© aroſe between two men concerning the payment of a fine for man- 


© ſlaughter. . One of them, addreſfing himſelf to the byſtanders, 


* aſſerted that he had paid the whole; the other inſiſted that he had 


© received nothing: both were earneſt to bring the diſpute to a ju- 
«© dicial'determination\, 
one, ſome of the other: but the heralds interfering inforced filence'; 
and the elders approaching, with ſcepters of heralds in their. hands, 
* ſeated "themſelves | on the polithed ' marble: benches in the ſacred 
circle. Before them the litigants, earneſtly ſtepping forward, 

* pleaded by turns; while two talents of gold lay in the midſt, to be 
awarded to him who ſhould ſupport his cauſe by the · cleareſt teſti- 
1 e and the N ee To e is 12125 ee Whit 


N 24 N . $2} e . ; 


differed: Gout che ate m7 from all 1 


The people grew noiſy in favor ſomè of the 


. ks res 97 ar AG bn. | 
| Odyſf. J. vii. v. bed. | 
+ "Ads ? eroPbutrov, which might be either 

manſlaughter, or the very different crime, tho 

ſimilar act, of murder: for Grecian 7 was 

yet little nice in diſtinctions. 

4 In reviſmg this tranſiatfen dane years 

after it was firſt made, I found I had unawares 


moſt received verſions. But I leatht from 


Pope's note upon the paſſage, that the com- 


mon interpretation, Which he has followed, is 
not undiſputed; and his reaſon given for pre- 


Thiad, 1, aui, 
Fs 497 —508, 


ferring it I ſcarcely quite comprehend. A 


public reward propoſed” either for the cun- 
ningeſt 8 or the N judge, on 
1 the 
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CHAP. III. Homer gives of a court of juſtice, and a hair, The defendant 


SECT. II, 


HFHeſiod. 4 


& Di. 
v. 37 4g 
N 


firſt endeavoured to ingage in his favor the people aſſembled occaſion- 
ally about their ordinary buſineſs. The plauſibility of his ſtory, and 
probably ſome perſonal intereſt beſides, for the amount of the fine 
proves the litigants to have been men of ſome conſequence, procured 
him immediately a party; but not ſuch as to prevent his oppo- 
nent alſo from finding ſtrong ſupport. The voices of the people 
therefore not being likely to determine the buſineſs, it was agreed 
to refer it to the council of elders, who aſſembled inſtantly, and de- 
cided ſummarily. It is obſervable that in this buſineſs no men- 
tion is made of a king; and again in another paſſage of Homer, 
where the vengeance of Jupiter is denounced againſt thoſe who give 
unjuſt judgements, it is not the tribunal af. kings that is Apoken! of, 
but the aſſembly of the people *. 

W hat remains from Heſiod concerning the 5 of juſtice, 
alſo merits notice. A lawſuit with his brother, in conſequence of 
which he remained deprived of part of his patrimony, has given oc- 
caſion to much of his poem intitled Of Works and Days. The 
word which we tranſlate King, is there only found in the plural 


number, and appears never intended to ſignify a monarch, but only 
magiſtrates or nobles, ſuch as the twelve of Phæacia, or the elders 


bearing ſcepters of heralds in the ſacred circle. Againſt thoſe power- 
ful men, whatever they were, who under that title, in his country of 
Bœotia, held the adminiſtration of juſtice, the poet inveys r 


the deciſion of every cauſe, ſeems nearly an not ATR mole intitely to defend 3 


equal abſurdity; nor does it appear to me 
that, conſiſtently with common ſenſe, the two 
talents of gold can be conſidered otherwiſe 
than as the amount of the fine itſelf, the very 
object in litigation. The words of the origi- 
nal perfectly bear that ſenſe. My verſion of 
the preceding line | : | 
Toiow rr He, ονο by Nu 


I ſubmit with more doubt to the learned in 


the language. The ſpirit of the paſſage makes 
me wiſh that it could be ſupported, tho I can- 


will be but doing common juſtice to Homer 
to mention that Pope, in his tranſlation of this 
paſſage, has taken a very unwarrantable 1i- 
berty ; deſcribing the judges in terms of ridi- 
cule, when the original authoriſes no idea but 
of dignity. If Pope's paſſion for ſatire had 


not been irreſiſtible, his reſpe& for his patron 


Lord Harcourt, whom it appears he conſulted 
upon the paſſage, ſhould have guarded him 
— 2 Joking ſo much out of ſeaſon, 

br e T6 . Iliad. I. xvi. v. 2 » 387. 


his 
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his epithet for them, which he frequently repeats, is be e 
ing kings.” In his Theogony we find a more pleaſing picture: The 
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6 chief of the Muſes, he there ſays, * attends upon kings. That Heſiod. I he- 


king whom the Muſes honor, and on whoſe birth they have looked 
* Propitious, on his tongue they pour ſweet dew. From his mouth 
words flow perſuaſive. All the people look-up to him while, point- 
ing our the law, he decides in righteous judgement. Firm in his 

- © eloquence, with deep penetration he quickly determines ' even a 
violent controverſy. For this is the office of wiſdom in kings; to 

* repreſs outrage and injuſtice, adminiſtering equal right to all in the 


general aſſembly, and eaſily appeaſing irritated, minds with ſoothing 


words. When ſuch a king walks through the city, eminent among 
the aſſembled people, he is courted as a god, with affectionate re- 


verence. Such is the ſacred gift of the Muſes to men: for poets 


1 muſicians are from Apollo and the Muſes; but kings are from 
£c Jupiter himſelf. It is remarkable that no legal power is here 
aſcribed to the people ; and yet, but for the mention of the title of 


ogon. v. = 


king, we might imagine the deſcription to be of a demagogue in 
ſome of the ſubſequent democracies. The whole paſſage forms a 
ſtriking picture of thoſe middle tines between the barbariſm when 


Orpheus governed brutes by ſong, and Amphion built city-walls 
with his lyre, and the meridian ee of N and i 
ſophy. | 1 


s EC TION II. 


Of $ cience, Arts, and Commerce amon g the early Greeks, Letters ; 
Language: Poetry: Muſic. Huſbandry: Traffic. Maſonry, Ma- 


nufattures : Commerce. Art of War. Navigation. e, 


| 1 


IT has been already mentioned as a remarkable circumſtance in the 
Hiſtory of Greece, that its oldeſt traditionary memorials relate, not 


to war and conqueſt, generally the only materials of the annals of 


M 2 1 barbarous | 
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Juſtin. 1. it. 


c. 6. 


Paufan, I. iii. 
e. 20. 


Diodor. Sic. 
L vs © . 
Pindar. Pyth. 


IX. 


Aſchyl. Eu- 


men, 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 
barbarous ages, but to the invention or introduction of inſtitutions 
of the firſt neceſſity to political ſociety, and of arts even of the firſt 
neceſſity to human life. In no country whoſe hiſtory begins at a 
later period, do we find the fainteſt tradition, even a fable, concern- 
ing the firſt inſtitution of marriage: in Greece it was attributed to 
Cecrops. In Greece tradition mentions the original production of 
the olive, the firſt culture of the vine, and even the firſt ſowing of 
corn. The firſt uſe of mills for grinding corn is alſo recorded. The 
knowlege of the cultivation and uſe of the olive, of the preparation 
of a laſting food from milk by converting it into cheeſe, and of tue 


domeſtication of bees for their honey and wax, was ſaid to have been 


brought from Africa by Ariſtæus: and ſo important was the informa- 
tion to the wild tribes of hunters who firſt occupied Greece, that 
Ariſtæus had the fame of being the ſon of Apollo, the god of ſcience; ; 
the herdſmen and ruſtic nymphs, among whom he had been educated, 
were raiſed in idea to beings above human condition, and he was re- 
ported to be himſelf immortal. The goddeſs of art, Minerva, ac- 
cording to the oldeſt Athenian author from whom anything f remains 
to us, tho reputed the peculiar patroneſs of Athens, was born in 
Africa. Muſic, poetry, ſeveral muſical inſtruments, ſeveral ſorts of 


verſification, have moreover their inventors named in Grecian- tra- 


dition, Not to expatiate in the wide field thus opened for i inquiry 


and remark, one inference it may not be alien from the office of hi- 


ſtory to ſuggeſt. Opinions heretofore held by learned men, concern- | 


ing the age of the world, chiefly derived from the Hebrew ſcriptures, 
have lately been treated by ſome faſhionable writers with a degree of 
ridicule. Whether anything in thoſe Scriptures can authoriſe any 
calculation of the years which have paſſed ſince the matter which 


8 compoſes our globe has taken nearly its preſent form, appears at leaſt 


dubious . But if, neglecting the arrogant and exploded abſurdity 
of Egyptian vanity, we were to form a judgement from the modeſt 
and undeſi gning traditions of early Greece, from the tenor of the oldeſt "4 


* See Pownall's Treatiſe on the . of Antiquities, 


poets, 
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poets, from the reſearches of Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Strabo, even Diodorus Siculus, and in general of the moſt inquiſitive 
and judicious Grecian proſe-writers concerning the early ſtate of 
nations, all concur, and the lateſt and beſt accounts even of Chineſe 


LE 
CHAP. III. 


SECT. III. 
, "Ix 


| literature go with them *, ſtrongly to indicate that the centuries 


ſince the Flood, or ſince mankind has exiſted in its preſent ſtate, are 
not likely to have been many more than Sir Iſaac Newton has ſup- 
poſed ; and all remarkably accord with the Hebrew authors. 


We might however perhaps judge with more rational confidence 
on this ſubject, if we knew more of the origin of that art to which 


we are indebted for all our acquaintance with antiquity. But the in- 


veſtigation of the riſe of LETTERS was in vain attempted by the moſt _ 
learned among the ancients, who poſſefſed means not remaining to 


us. - Yet the purſuit has been revived, and anxioufly urged among 
the moderns; two of whom in our own country, men of fingular 
learning, unable by the moſt extenſive and exact reſearches to aſcer- 
_ tain either how or where alphabetical writing was invented, have yet 
deſerved highly of the literary world by ſhowing how and where it 


might have been invented. For the art itſelf being ſo ſimple and | 


familiar, yet the means of diſcovering it ſo extremely difficult to 


imagine, while its utility is ſo beyond all eſtimation, ſome learned 


men, at a loſs to conceive its invention by human powers, have ſup- 
| poſed it an immediate communication from the deity himſelf, But 
ſince Biſhop Warburton and Judge Monboddo have ſhown the poſſi- 
bility, and even probability, that we owe alphabetical writing to 
the genius of Egypt, Governor Pownall has gone farther, and ſeems 
to have ſhown, in ſome degree, the proceſs of the invention from 


Divine Lega- 
tion. 
Origin of 
Language. 
Eſſay on the 


Study of An- 
tiquities. 


Egyptian monuments yet remaining. Even to this apparent proof, 


however, a ſtrong objection occurs. The learned among the Egyp- 


tians themſelves knew nothing of that gradual riſe of the art which 


it has been endeavoured to inveſtigate among the ſcanty relics of their 


. 
* 


* See Gibbon's Hiflory of the Roman Empire, c. xxvi, with the notes 22, 23, 24, 25, 


and the authorities there quoted. | 
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CHAP. III. ancient monuments, They attributed the intire invention to one 
SECT. Hl perſon, whoſe name has been variouſly written Thoth, Thyoth, 
Theuth, Athothes, Taautus, and who paſſed with them for a god x. 
On'the contrary among. the Aſſyrians, who, with many other arts, 
poſſeſſed that of alphabetical writing at a period far beyond connected 
pee of hiſtory, no tradition, as the learned Shuckford has obſerved, appears 
my _ to have remained, by whom it was invented or whence it came. 
| Tho therefore doubt yet hangs about the origin of letters, and 
plin. lidl. ſome may ſtill be inclined to ſuppoſe with Pliny that they were of 


Net. l. vi. Aſiatic birth, while others believe with Plato that they were invented 
Fi Philo. It Egypt, yet in tracing their hiſtory we can go with ſome certainty 


_ E. Pl. into very high antiquity, Every known alphabet ſeems indiſputably 
drus, p. 274. derived from one ſource, from which Egypt, Syria, and Aſſyria had 


t. iii. ed. Ser- 
ran. 


into Greece . 


all profited before its advantages were known to the reſt of the world. 
The concurrent teſtimony of Grecian writers may warrant our belief 
that a colony from Phenicia, ſettling in Bœotia, firſt brought letters 


The leader of the colony was known to poſterity by 


1 _ the the name of Cadmus, which, it has been obſerved, ſignified, in the 
| Trigin ot 13 4 | 1 . 5 . . 
3 Phenician language, an eaſtern man: and till the overwhelming ir- 


Thucyd, l. j. ruption of Bœotians from Theſſaly, according to Thucydides about 
c. 12. 


ſixty years after the Trojan the country was called Cadmeis, and 


the people Cadmeians 3. 


* By ſome analogy, familiar, it ſhould 


ſeem, to the Greeks and Romans, tho not 
now very apparent, he was often called by the 


1 Kale is their name with Homer (1) 
and Heſiod (2). But this name ſeems not to 
have been confined to thoſe orientals who ſet- 


IE TY re oa Cal dE ants... Wa... 


* E 
r * 


' tled in Bœotia. Herodotus (3) ſpeaks of 
Cadmeians who expelled the Dorians from 
Hiſtizotis in Theſſaly, Hiſtory is not with- 
out other examples of national names ariſing 
in the ſame manner; among which that of 
the Normans is remarkable, and in every 
point analogous to that of the Cadmeians : 
loſing in their ſettlement in France- both the 
name and the language of their original coun- 
try, their new name of Normans was an ap- 
pellation deſcriptive. of the relative fituation 
of their old country to theip new, in words of 


graph. Græc. J. ii. c. 1. the loſt language. Homer has uſed the Cad- 
| (1) Iliad. I. iv. v. 388 & 391. & Odyſf. 1. xi. v. 275- | (2) Scut, Here, v. 13. (3) J. 1. c. 56. SE 
Ee en | 1 X 52 meian 


former Hermes, by the latter Mercurius. 

+ Concors pene omnium ſcriptorum opinio 
et Græcos a Phœnicibus literas eſſe mutuatas, 
E ante Cadmi ætatem nullas apud Græcos 
extitiſſe literas.— Are een documentum 
ſupereſt vel ex nominibus literarum, quæ in 
utraque lingua, Phœnicia videlicet & Græca, 
eadem prorſus ſunt.—Miſſis aliis quæ hac de 
re pluribus expendere & diſquirere poſſemus, 
hoc unum nobis ſufficiat, nempe Græcas li- 
teras Phœniciæ originis eſſe, quod neminem 
puto inficias iturum. Montfaucon. Palæo- 
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ut it has been, if not proved, yet ſhown to be highly probable, 
that in theſe early ages the difference of language over Aſia, Africa, 
and Europe, as far as their inhabitants of thoſe ages are known to 
us, was but a difference of dialect; and that the people of Greece, 
Phenicia, and Egypt mutually underſtood each other . Nor does 
any circumſtance in the hiſtory of the Grecian people appear more 
difficult to account for, even in conjecture, than the extraordipary 
ſuperiority of form and poliſh which their ſpeech acquired, in an age 
beyond tradition, and in circumſtances apparently moſt unfavorable. 
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For it was amid continual migrations, expulſions, mixtures of va- 


rious hords, and revolutions of every kind, the moſt unqueſtionable 


circumſtances of early Grecian hiſtory, that was formed that lan- 


guage ſo ſimple in its analogy, of ſuch complex art in its compoſition _ 


and inflexion, of ſuch clearneſs, force, and elegance in its contexture, 
and of ſuch ſingular ſweetneſs, variety, harmony, and majeſty in its 


ſound. Already in the time of Homer and Heſiod, who lived long 


before writing was common, we find it in full poſſeſſion of theſe 
perfections; and we learn on no leſs authority than that of Plato, 


meian name in two places with a different and its allied oriental tongues (2). In the 
termination, Kada (1); and it has been Welſh the deficiency of a preſent tenſe to 
obſerved, that thus written it bears a very near the verbs, the having often the third perſon 
reſemblance to the name of a people of Canaan ſingular of the paſt tenſe for the root, and 
mentioned 'in the book of Joſhua to have been the uſe of affixed pronouns and particles, 


Plato de- Leg, 
I. vill. p. 829. 
bo ii. 


expelled by the Iſraelites. Upon a mere re- are remarkable. Its particular reſemblance 


ſemblance of names, however, little or no- to the Arabic in its innumerable forms for 
thing can be founded. Similar changes of plurals of nouns is alſo remarkable. Whence 
termination are common with Homer for the aroſe the ſtrong characteriſtic differences which 
purpoſes of variety and meter only, _. diſtinguiſh the Greek and Latin from their 
- *, See Sharpe on the Origin of Languages, parent languages of the eaſt; and how, among 


Monboddo on the Origin of Language, and the northern nations, the more. weſtern Celtic 


Pownall on the Study of Antiquities. The held the oriental character, and the Perſian, 


Greek and Latin languages are of acknow- in ſituation the moſt oriental, acquired a mid- | 
leged oriental origin. The Teutonic dialects, dle charaQter between the two, are problems 


notwithſtanding their coarſeneſs, have a ma- which excite curioſity, but which ſcarcely the 
nifeſt affinity with the Greek and Latin, The learning and AY of a Gebelin will ever 
Celtic dialects have, in many charaQeriſtic ſolve. 

circumſtances, a cloſe analogy to the Hebrew oy Woo 


LY 


(1) Iliad. I. iv. v. 385 & I. xxiii. v. 680. 0 See Major Vallney 5 217 on the ee of the trith 
Language, and his Grammar of the Iberno-Celtic, 
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tha Rill i in his time the diction of Thamyras and Orpheus, ſuppoſed 
to have lived long before Homer, was ſingularly pleaſing. 
The hiftory of Grecian letters lies more open to inveſtigation. It 


has been obſerved, that manners and cuſtoms have remained in the eaſt 


remarkably unvaried through all ages. The permanence of language 
in the ſame countries is not leſs remarkable. The Syriac and Arabio. 
to this day bear a cloſe affinity to the Hebrew even of the Pentateuch. 
Through the: Arabic therefore, the Syriac, Samaritan, Chaldee, and 
Hebrew, we have means of tracing one language almoſt to the begin- 
ning of things. In all theſe dialects we find that orthography has 


always been extremely imperfect. It has been much conteſted whe- 


ther the ancient orientals uſed any characters to expreſs vowels x. It 


is certain that the modern Arabs, with twenty-eight letters in their 


alphabet, acknowlege none for vowels; and the Perſians, with aivery 


different language, adopting the Arabic alphabet, have added ſome 


conſonants wanting for their pronunciation, but no vowels. It 


ſhould ſeem, from theſe circumſtances, that oriental pronunciation 
and oriental. orthography have been ſettled by organs and perceptions 


not very elegant and diſcerning. Conſonants indeed have been diſ- 


tinguiſhed with ſome accuracy each by its proper letter: for conſo- 


nant ſounds are moſtly ſo ſeparated by their nature, and ſo incapable 
of being blended, that the dulleſt ear eaſily diſcriminates them, But 


it is not ſo with the liquid ſound of vowels. Inaccurate organs of 


pronunciation will confound, and inaccurate organs, of hearing will 
miſtake, eſpecially in haſty utterance, thoſe which, deliberately ſpo- 
ken by a good voice, appear ſtrongly diſtinguiſhed. - The orientals 


2 therefore, in committing language to writing, expreſſed vowels in 
thoſe ſyllables only where the vowel- ſound, whether through length 


or accent, was more particularly marked by the voice; leaving it in 


| others to be . 4g by the reader” 8 e N of the word. Thus 


* Maſclef's account of the Hebrew alpha- 8 8 has followed him, Maſclef had i in 
bet I prefer to any that I have ſeen. Appa- view to inveſtigate fact, not to deviſe a ſyſtem. 
rently more acquainted with the modern ori- For authority for the Arabic alphabet I follow 
ental languages than our learned Gregory Richardſon's Grammar, 


IN 
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in all the eaſtern dialects, ancient and modern, we find numberleſs CHAP. III. 


words, and ſome of many ſyllables, without a fingle vowel written. 
For it ſeems to be admitted that three of the Arabic letters were ori- 
ginally vowels “; and there appears no reaſon to doubt but the three 
correſponding Hebrow letters were alſo vowels +. But neither in 
the Arabic nor Perſian (which would appear to us more extraordinary 


if the ſame abuſe was not familiar, tho ſomething leſs groſs and leſs . 


frequent, in our own language) is the letter written a guide to be re- 
lied upon for the vowel to be pronounced. Hence it ſeems to have 
been that, in all the oriental languages, thoſe letters have ceaſed to 
ſupport their reputation of vowels ; and hence the comparatively mo- 


dern reſource of points, which, without removing the vowel- letters 


from. their orthographical enen intirely ſuperſede them in the of- 


fice of directing the voice ++ 


* oF 1 many proofs of this, the older 
Perfic writings appear ſtrong; for in them we 
are told every ſyllable had its vowel (1.) The 
pronunciation of the Perſic is more delicate, 
and its form more perfe& than thoſe of the 

weſtern Aſiatic tongues, and in both it ap- 
_ proaches nearer to the Greek. 

+ The Arabic letters AL Ir, waw, YA, cor- 
reſponding to the Hebrew which we call 4 LEV N, 
vau, 1oD, if they are not vowels, are gene · 
rally nothing; for it is comparatively ſeldom 
that Wa w and Ya are ſounded like our v and j 
conſonants, Beſide theſe, the letters ain and 
HE, correſponding to the Hebrew letters of the 
ſame names, are, one always, the other ſome- 
times, vowels. _ Rut theſe five vowel-letters 
are very irregularly applied to the expreſſion 
of vowel-ſounds ; or, to ſpeak familiarly to 
Engliſh ears, words in the Arabic continually, 


and in the Perſian often, are not to be pro- 


nounced as they are ſpelt, but in a manner 
widely different. Moreover, tho there are five 
letters in the Arabic alphabet really vowels, 
yet only three vowel- ſounds can be diſerimi- 
nated by them; for the letters a1n and RE 
ſeem to have no vowel · powers that are not alſo 
poſſeſſed by other letters. | 


T6 * 


t It ſeems to be now decided among the 


learned, that the vowel-points of the Arabs and 


SECT. III. 
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Perſians were unknown till after the age of 


Mahomet, and that the Hebrew points were 
imitated from them. The idea of uſing points 


to repreſent vowels appears to have been ſug- | 


geſted by the Greek marks of accent. For 
when the Greek, through the Macedonian 
conqueſts, and ſtill more through the Roman, 
became a univerſal language, marks, in- 
vented and firſt uſed in the Alexandrine ſchool, 
cams into general uſe to direct all nations to 
the proper accentyation. In our own lan- 
guage, and in the Italian and Spaniſh, the 
uſeful practice has been followed, and indeed 
is now deemed indiſpenſible, in grammars and 
dictionaries. But when the Arabic, by the 
conqueſts of the Califs, became ſcarcely leſs 


extended than the Greek had been; and its 


men of learning, m the leiſure of peace and 


under the patronage of munificent princes, | 


applied themſelves diligently to the ſtudy of 
Grecian literature, the inconyeniencies of their 


own orthography would, particularly upon 
compariſon, appear glaring. To remedy there · 
fore the utter diſcord between their vowel-let- 


ters written, and vowel ſounds pronounced: 


7 1) See Richardſon's Diſſertation on Eaſtern Languages, p. 236. of 2d Edit, 


N 


and 
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CHAP.IIT. I have been induced to enter the more minutely, I fear tediouſly 
SECT. III. for ſome readers, into this detail, becauſe we ſeem hence to acquire 
conſiderable light on ſome circumſtances, otherwiſe unaccountable, 
in ſo curious and intereſting a part of the hiſtory of mankind as the 
hiſtory of Grecian literature. The loweſt date aſſigned to the arrival 

of Cadmus in Greece is one thouſand and forty-five years before 
ow gpl BP Chriſt. Homer flouriſhed not leſs than two hundred years after 
him. It has been doubted whether Homer could write or 
read; and the arguments adduced for the negative in Mr. 
Wood's Eſſay on the Original Genius of Homer ſeem ſcarcely 
. | controvertible. The earlieſt Greek proſe-writers known to the an- 
3 99. cients themſelves, were Pherecydes of Syros and Cadmus of Mile- 
| = af vi. tus; mentioned by Pliny to have lived during the reign of Cyrus 


king of Perſia, and at leaſt two hundred and fifty years after Homer. 


Joſeph. cont. No Grecian ſtate had its laws put in writing till about the ſame 


a 
he 
1 
F 
FR 
* ; 
2148 
2% 
* 


remaining to us concerning the origin and progreſs of Grecian letters, 
conſidered together with the known imperfections of oriental ortho- 
graphy (which in its general principles appears to have remained the 
ſame from the age of Moſes to this day) will rationally account for 
whatever might otherwiſe appear in this circumſtance unaccountable. 


way” * 


A 1. i 

N 8 I. vi. period, when Draco was archon at Athens, and Zaleucus lawgiver of 
X 5 1. fü. the Epizephyrian Locrians. The earlieſt Grecian proſe-writers whoſe 
# C. *+ * works had any conſiderahle reputation with poſterity, were Hecatæus 
4 S. 12 : | | | X 
5 1. vi. c. 137. of Miletus and Pherecydes of Athens, who were about a generation 
. bo, 1. * a 1 | 
i p. 18. K al. later. The interval therefore between the firſt introduction of letters, 
þ Fray 82 and any familiar uſe of them in Greece, was, by the moſt moderate 
10 ER accounts, between four and five hundred years. Yet the information 


EI 
—_— — 
y 


r 
- 
— x 


and to remove the uvcertainty of thoſe ſylla- 


bles where cuſtom. had eſtabliſhed that no 


vowel ſhould be Written, they took the Gre- 
eian marks of accent and aſpiration, and, 


with ſome alterations and additions, applied 


them to repreſent the ſound of vowels, and to 
ſupply other defects of their eſtabliſhed ortho- 


graphy. 


Thus the French uſe the Greek 


2 of accent to diſcriminate the different 
ſounds of their letter e, and to point out the 
omiſſion of an orthographical 3. Still how- 


ever the new marks for vowels, being only 


three, are very unequal to their purpoſe ; and 
they have moreover never obtained general uſe 
either in Arabic or Perſian writing. 


The 
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The letters brought by Cadmus from Phenicia would be very inade- 
quate to expreſs the nice diſcriminations of ſound in the Grecian dia- 
les, or to ſatisfy the elegant accuracy of Grecian organs of pronun- 
ciation and hearing. The invention of new letters, or at leaſt the 


invention of a new application of the old, would be indiſpenſible: 


works, which, if quickly completed, would ſtill be long in gaining 
the neceſſary authority of popular uſe through a half-poliſhed nation, 
divided into independent ſtates almoſt innumerable. Nor do theſe 
circumſtances reſt upon ſurmiſe. We have a plain account of them 
in Herodotus, which bears in itſelf every appearance of being well- 
founded; and, aſſiſted by what we know of oriental orthography, 
and what we learn from ancient Greek inſcriptions on marbles ſtill 
exiſting, becomes in every part intelligible, and almoſt circumſtantial, 
'The Cadmeians, that author ſays, at firſt uſed letters exactly after the 
Phenician manner, But in proceſs of time, their language receiving 
alterations, they changed alſo the power of ſome of their letters. Ex- 
amples of Cadmeian letters, thus accommodated toGrecian ſpeech, were 
yet remaining in the hiſtorian's time ; who ſaw them himſelf on ſome 


tripods in the temple of Apollo Iſmenius at Thebes, and has report- 


ed the inſcriptions. In this ſtate letters paſſed, he continues, to the 
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Herodot. l. v. 


c. 59. 


lonian Greeks of Attica, and other neighbouring provinces. By 


theſe ſome farther alterations were made ; but the letters, he ſays, 
were ſtill called Phenician. The principal additions, which the 
accurate harmony of the Greek language required, were to the 
vowels. No ſyllable was ſuffered to be without its vowel written. 
Yet all the nice diſcriminations of vowel-ſounds in the voice, even of 
thoſe eſſential to the harmony of the language, were not at laſt ex- 


preſſed by written characters; tho in the end, inſtead of three diſ- 


criminating vowel- letters, probably received from the caſt, the Greeks 
uſed ſeven vowel- letters of different powers, beſide many combina- 
tions of vowels, called diphthongs ; which, whatſoever compoſition 
of ſound may be ſuppoſed in them, were ſo, far ſimple ſounds that 
each could go to the forming of but a ſingle ſyllable. From the 
| Greek was derived the Latin orthography, and thence that of all 
+ AS . | weſtern 
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weſtern Europe; among which the Engliſh, being the moſt irregular 
and imperfe&, approaches neareſt in character to the oriental *. But 
during the centuries while the Grecian alphabet was thus receiving 

its form, ſome very remarkable changes took place alſo in the method 
of writing; partly perhaps in conſequence of the delay in eſtabliſh- 
ing the alphabet, and itſelf no doubt a hindrance to the progreſs of 
letters among the Grecian people. It ſeems not queſtionable that 


on the firſt introduction of letters into Greece the oriental manner of 


arranging them obtained, from the right toward the left. Afterward 
the practice aroſe of forming the lines alternately from right to left, 
and from left to right; and the oldeſt Greek inſcriptions known are 
in that manner. Then it became cuſtomary to begin from the left, 
and return in the ſecond line to the left again. At length, about the 
time of the Perſian invaſion, ſeveral centuries after Cadmus, this alter- 
nate arrangement was finally diſuſed, and the Greeks wrote only from 


the left toward the right. In this practice they have been followed by 


all the European nations, while the orientals ſtill hold the original me- 


Italian vowel , or our o. 


thod of arranging their characters from the right toward the left ꝶ. 


* The vowels of the Greek alphabet, in the 
earlieft ſtate in which it becomes known to us, 
were only four, A, E, I, O. 'The gradual 
additions have been traced in old inſcriptions, 
and their hiſtory confirmed. from paſſages of 
Greek and Roman authors (1). The inven- 
tion or introduction of particular letters by 
Palamedes, Simonides, and others, to whom 
it has been attributed, is not aſcertained on 
any authority (2). The letter O, we find, 
like the Arabic and Perſian 4 at this day, 
was originally uſed both for the ſimple ſound 
of o, and for that which was afterward diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the diphthong O T; which had 
probably alſo a ſimple ſound only, as it has 
now in the modern Greek, like the French «x, 
the Engliſh oo, and the Italian v. Y we know 
for certain to have had a very different ſound 
from the Latin , the long ſound of which 
was in Greek repreſented by the diphthong or, 
and the ſhort by the vowel o. The modern 
Greeks alſo repreſent by their diphthong oo, the 
| The modern 


) See Shuckford's Connection, b. iy. | 


Greek Y, 


the Italian wu, the French 4, and 
the Engliſh ꝝ, have all different powers; and 
nothing but. the moſt determined national and 
habitual prejudice could lead to the imagina- 
tion cheriſhed by ſome French critics, to whom 
otherwiſe Grecian literature has high obliga- 
tion, that the ancient Greek I was of a ſound 
ſo unpleaſant, and formed by a poſition of the 
lips ſo ungraceful, as the French u. 

+ This ſheet was already in the preſs when 
Mr. Aſtle's work on the Origin and Progreſs of 
Writing was announced to the public. It has 
been great ſatisfaction to me to find what 1 
have ventured on this ſubje& ſo thoroughly 
ſupported by a work of ſuch extenſive inquiry. 
It may however be proper to obſerve, that Mr. 
Aſtle thinks he has found alphabets, among the 
nations eaſt of Perſia, not derived from that 
ons which he yet allows has given origin to 
© the far greater part of thoſe now uſed in dif- 
« ferent parts of the globe. Origin and Progr. 


of Writing, c. iv. P+ 48, 49, & c. v. p. RY: 


(a) I Palzograph. Grec: L it. c. 1. 


After 
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After the general excellence of the Greek language, the perfection CHAP. III. | 
which its PoETRY attained, at an era beyond almoſt all memorials ex- gh III. 


cept what that poetry itſelf has preſerved to us, becomes an object of 
high curioſity. In vain, however, would we inquire for the origin 
of that verſe which, tho means no longer exiſt for learning to ex- 
preſs its proper harmony, ſtill, by a charm almoſt mag ical, pleaſes 


univerſally. But it was the ignorance: of letters that gave poetry its 


importance in the carly ages. To afliſt memory was perhaps the ori- 
ginal purpoſe for which verſe was invented: certainly it was among 
its moſt important uſes. How neceſſary even ſuch precarious aſſiſt- 
ance was, and how totally the ſurer help of letters was wanting, we 
may judge from the difficulty which Homer aſcribes to the exact re- 
cital of a catalogue of names. Hence Memory was deified : hence 
the Muſes were called her immediate offspring. For this alſo, among 
other cauſes, poetry has in all countries preceded: regular proſe com- 
_ poſition. Laws were, among the early Greeks, always promulgated 
in verſe, and often publicly ſung ; a practice which remained in ſome 
places long after letters were become common “: morality was taught, 
hiſtory was delivered in verſe: lawgivers, philoſophers, hiſtorians, 
all who would apply their experience or their genius to the inſtruc- 


Thad. 1. ii. 


v. 484. 
Heſiod. 


ogon. 
& 915. 


tion or amuſement of others, were neceſſarily poets. The cha- 


racter of poet was therefore a character of dignity: an opinion even 
of ſacredneſs became attached to it: a poetical genius was eſteemed 


an effect of divine inſpiration, and a mark of. divine favor ꝶ: and the 


poet, who moreover carried with him inſtruction and entertainment 
no way to be obtained without him, was a privileged perſon, injoying, 
by a kind of in the rights of univerſal ee | Theſe 


* ne, inicucde VEcujpcera 100 Tovg fähre, zr tor of Thurium in  Tealy, was the eſtabliſhed 


pn z D Wag &y Ayabvgoois Eri sh. law. | 
Ariſtot. Probl. ſect. 19. art. 28. Strabo in- + Auroddanrog d kid. Hess N (404 ü Perot * 


forms us (1) that, even in his time, Neywdos, Iarrbias kv 
SINGER OF THE Laws, was the title of a prin- ſays the bard Phemius. 


cipal magiſtrate at Mazaca in Cappadocia, where 


the code a Charondas, the celebrated legiſla- 
(1) b. xii. Pp: 339 · 


Odyſſ. I. xxii. v. 348. 


circum- 


The- 


v. 52 
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But ſimilar circumſtances have been common in other nations about 


the ſame period of progreſs in art and ſcience, without producing 


a language comparable to the Greek. 


The character of the language of a people muſt PERS conſiderably 
influence the character of their Music. Among the Greeks muſic had 


evidently ſome natural connection with verſe, which no modern Eu- 


ropean language knows, and which therefore we now in vain would 
ſcrutinize. What indeed the muſic itſelf of the ancients ever was, 
we have little means of judging, as none of it has been tranſmitted 
intelligible to us; but that the very early Grecian muſic had extra- 
ordinary merit, we have Plato's teſtimony in very remarkable words &; 
and Ariſtotle, generally enough diſpoſed to differ from his Walder, 
upon this ſubject coincides in judgment with him . In Homer's 


time we find both ſtringed and wind inſtruments familiar . Poetry 
ſeems to have been always ſung, and the accompaniment of an in- 
ſtrument to have been eſteemed eſſential. Farther of the muſic of 


Homer's age we can only judge from analogy. Probably it was very 
inartificial. But it appears a ſoleciſm to ſuppoſe that thoſe elegant 
perceptions and nice organs, which gave form to the moſt harmonious 
language ever ſpoken among men, and guided invention to the ſtruc- 
ture of that verſe which, even under the groſs diſguiſe of modern 
pronunciation, is ſtill univerſally charming, could have produced, or 
could have tolerated, a vicious or inelegant ſtile of muſic. Extreme 
ſimplicity in muſic is perfectly conſiſtent with elegance, and the moſt 
affecting muſic generally is moſt ſimple. 

Conſidering the imperfection of civil government, and the conſe. . 
quent inſecurity of property, greater advances had already, in Ho- 
mer's age, been made in many arts conducing to convenience and 


elegance of living than might have been expected. AGRICULTURE in 


See note f p. 51 of this Volume. I The ſtrings were, like thoſe now uſed, of 
+ 'Okbprov per Ee Tots, T& Ne the guts of ſheep twiſted, as we are informed by 
ibo nd. Polit. I. iv. | Homer in the Odyſlee, I, xxi, v. 408. 


Various 
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various branches appears to have been carried on with great regularity. 
It is remarked by Cicero that Heſiod, in his poem on huſbandry, 
makes no mention of manure ; but Homer expreſsly ſpeaks of dung- 
ing land, as well as of plowing, ſowing, reaping corn and mowing 
graſs. The culture of the vine alſo was well underſtood, and the 
making of wine carried through the different proceſſes with much 
attention and knowlege. This is evident from various circumſtances 
mentioned by Homer, and particularly from the age to which wines 
were kept: Neſtor produced ſome at a ſacrifice eleven years old. Oil 
from the olive was in uſe ; but the culture of the tree appears not to 
have been extenſive. In Alcinous's garden the vineyard is a princi- 
pal feature by itſelf; but the olive is only found in the orchard, with 
the apple, the pear, the pomegranate, and the fig. Paſturage has ge- 
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Oaytt. I. ii. 
v. 340. & l. ix. 
v. 20 


Odyll. 1. in. 
v. 390. 


OdyM. 1. vii. 
V. II2. 


nerally preceded tillage, and herds and flocks conſtituted the princi- 


pal riches of Homer's time. Cattle, in the ſcarcity, or perhaps non- 


exiſtence of coin, were the moſt uſual meaſure of the value of com- 
mcdities. The golden armour of Glaucus, we are told, was worth 
a hundred oxen; the brazen armour of Diomed nine: The tripod, 

the firſt prize for wreſtling at the funeral of Patroclus, was valued at 
twelve oxen; the female ſlave, the ſecond prize, at four. When 


4 


Thad. 1: of, 
v. 236. 


Iliad, 1. xxiii. 
v. 702. 


Eumæus, in the Odyſſee, would convey an idea of the opulence of Oayft. 1. xiv. 


Ulyfles, he neither tells of the extent of his lands, nor the quantity 
of his moveables, but of his herds and flocks only. But com- 
merce ſeems to have been carried on intirely by exchange. In the 


Iliad we have a deſcription of a ſupply of wine brought by ſea to the 


Grecian camp, where it is bought by ſome, ſays the poet, with: braſs, 
by ſome with iron, by ſome with hides, by ſome with the cattle them- 
ſelves, by ſome with ſlaves. 


The art of MasoNRV appears to have been not mean in Homer's 


time. The opulent had houſes built of ſtone, Homer calls it po- 
liſhed ſtone, with numerous and ſpacious apartments for ſtate as well 
as for convenience; and it was with no ſmall ſtate that they were 


waited upon in them by numerous attendants. A late ingenious and 
learned 


V. 199, 


Iliad, I. vii. 
v. 467. 
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learned author has remarked that bathing, always a favorite article 


of eaſtern luxury, was in Homer's time carried to a high pitch of 
convenience, and even of elegance; and that it declined after him, 
and remained in a ruder ſtate till it was reſtored, ſome centuries after, 
by Hippocrates, for medicinal purpoſes. It is indeed probable that 
luxury may have declined in more than one article after Homer's age, 


and from more than one cauſe. . For the preſent, however, it may 


ſuffice to obſerve, that when Greece raiſed thoſe ſumptuous public 
buildings which, for elegance of taſte and excellence of workmanſhip, 


the moſt informed and refined of other nations have ever ſince ſtudied 


and never yet equalled, the private dwellings appear to have been 


ſcarcely in anything ſuperior to thoſe of Homer's time. For, weak 


fliad. l. xiii. 


v. 744+ 
Thad. l, ix. 
v. 381. 


Iliad. I. xxiii, 
Ve 159. 


Odyſf. 1. xvii, 
v. 291. 


and unſettled as law and government then were, the diſtinction of 
ranks and difference of property being very great, princes and a few 
opulent perfons had the means of indulging themſelves in expences 
which, afterward amid republican equality, if any could afford, the 
levelling ſpirit of the times made dangerous to exhibit. 

But, as we have already remarked, Homer claims nothing of that 
ſuperiority i in art or ſcience for his fellowcountrymen which they 
afterward ſo Juſtly made their boaſt. - On the contrary he aſcribes to 
Phenicia preEminence in the arts, and to Egypt in riches and popu- 


8 lation. Ornamental works in metals, in ivory, in wool, we find 
were not uncommon in Greece in his time : the art of gilding filver, 


or perhaps rather of plating ſilver with gold, was already known; 
and the ſame art of dying crimſon, which became ſo highly eſteemed 


in the ſubſequent times of luxury and refinement among both Greeks 


and Romans, appears to have had its origin before Homer x. We 
have in the Odyſſee the following liſt of preſents to a lady: * A 
* tunic, large, beautiful, variegated ; twelve golden hooks were on 


- © it, nicely fitted to well-bent eyes; a golden necklace of elegant 


*The expreſſion aMrogpuee (I) ſeems to warrant this opinion. 


(x) Odyfl. 1, vi. v. 33. | 
: © work- 
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* workmanſhip, ſet with amber, and highly ſplendid; a pair of 
N three-drop earrings exquiſitely brilliant; another ornament for 
the neck 1s added, for which we want a name. It rather appears, 
however, that theſe admired works of art were not the produce of 
Greece. In. another place Homer deſcribes a merchant offering to 
fale a golden necklace ſet with amber; but that merchant was a Phe- 
nician. A filver bowl is deſcribed excelling all that ever were ſeen ; 
for, adds the poet, Sidonian artiſts made it, and Phenicians 
brought it over the ſea.” It ſeems indeed to have been a regular 
part of the Phenician commerce to ſend toys for ventures to the 
Grecian ports . Handicraft arts were not yet become trades in 
Greece ; even cf Pa exerciſed them for themſelves. Ulyſſes, in the 
height of opulence, made his own bedſtead, adorning it with gold, 
ſilver, and ivory. | 

CoMMERCE, in the Homeric age, appears to have been princi- 
pally in the hands of the Phenicians. The carrying trade of the 
Mediterranean was early theirs, and Sidon was the great ſeat of ma- 
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Odyſſ. 1 xv. 
v. 458. 


Thad. 1, xxiii. 


v. 744. 


Odyſſ. 1. xviũ · 
v. 189. | 


Herodot. I. * 


nufacture. The Greeks were not without traffic carried on by ſea 


among themſelves; but the profeſſion of merchant had evidently not 
in Homer's time that honorable eſtimation which, according to Plu- 
tarch, it yet acquired at an early period in Greece. While it was 
thought not unbecoming a prince to be a carpenter to ſupply his own 
wants or luxuries, to be a merchant for gain was held but as a mean 
employment: a pirate was a more reſpected character. 

The Ax r or Wan is among the arts of neceſſity, which all bh 


| ple, the rudeſt equally and the moſt poliſhed, muſt cultivate, or ruin 


will follow the neglect. The circumſtances of Greece were in ſome 
reſpects peculiarly favorable to the improvement of this*art. Di- 
vided into little ſtates, the capital of each, with the greater part of 
the territory, generally within a day's march of ſeveral neighboring 


* elne vive vo Aeg 
Tfarrai, uf Ayorrig dbihEEh“e¹ wii fu 


Odyſſ. I. xv. v. 415. „ 
O | ſtates, 


Plutarch. vit. 
Solon. init. 
Odyſſ. I. iii. 
v. 71. & l. 
vili. v. 161. 


Thucyd. l. i. 
Eo: &o 
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Iliad. 1. iv. 
V. 427. 


truſted as friends, it was of peculiar neceſſity both for every indivi- 
dual to be a ſoldier, and for the community to pay unremitted atten- 
tion to military affairs. Accordingly we find, that ſo early as Homer's 


time the Greeks had improved conſiderably upon that tumultuary 


warfare alone known to many barbarous nations, who yet have 
prided themſelves in the practice of war for ſucceſſive centuries. Se- 
veral terms uſed by the poet, together with his deſcriptions of 
marches, indicate that orders of battle were in his time regularly 
formed in ranks and files. Steadineſs in the ſoldier, that foundation 
of all thoſe powers which diſtinguiſh an army from a mob, and 
which to this day forms the higheſt praiſe of the beſt troops, we find 
in great perfection in the Iliad. The Grecian phalanges', ſays the 
poet, ©, marched in cloſe order, the leaders directing each his own 
: band. The reſt were mute: inſomuch that you would ſay in fo 
great a multitude there was no voice. Such was the filence with 
* which they * watched for the word of command from 


their officers.” 


Conſidering the deficiency of iron, the Grecian troops appear to 
have been extremely well armed, both for offence and defence. 
Their defenſive armour conſiſted of a helmet, a breaſtplate, and 
greaves, all of braſs, and a ſhield, commonly of bull's hide, but 
often ſtrengthened with braſs. The breaſtplate appears to have met 


the belt, which was a confiderable defence to the belly and groin : 
and with an appendent ſkirt guarded alſo the thighs. All together 


covered the forepart of the ſoldier from the throat to the ancle; and 


the ſhield was a ſuperadded protection for every part. The bulk of 
the Grecian troops were infantry thus heavily armed, and formed 


in clofe order, many ranks deep. Any body formed in ranks 
and files, cloſe and deep, without regard to a ſpecific number of 
either ranks or files, was generally termed a phalanx *, But the 


* Homer applies the term equally to the Trojan as to the Grecian troops, Iliad. 1. iv. 
v. 332. & |. vi. v. 83. | 
| Locrians, 
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Locrians, under Oilean Ajax, were all light armed ; bows were their 
principal weapons, and they never ingaged in cloſe fight “. | 
Riding on horſeback was yet little practiſed, tho it appears not to 
have been unknown +. Some centuries, however, paſſed before it was 
generally applied in Greece to military purpoſes ; the mountainous 
ruggedneſs of the country preventing any extenſive uſe of cavalry, 
except among the Theſſalians, whoſe territory was a large plain. 
But in the Homeric armies no chief was without his chariot, drawn 
generally by two, ſometimes by three horſes ; and theſe chariots of 
war make a principal figure in Homer's ingagements. Neſtor, form- 
ing the army for battle, compoſes the firſt line of chariots only. In 
the ſecond he places that part of the infantry in which he has leaſt 
confidence; and then forms a third line, or reſerve, of the moſt ap- 
proved troops. It ſeems extraordinary that chariots ſhould have been 
ſo extenſively uſed in war as we find they were in the early ages. In 
the wide plains of Aſia indeed we. may account for their introduction, 
as we may give them credit for utility : but how they ſhould be- 
come ſo general among the inhabitants of rocky, mountainous Greece; 
how the diſtant Britons ſhould arrive at that ſurprizing perfection 
in the uſe of them, which we find they poſſeſſed when the Roman 
legions firſt invaded this iſland, eſpecially as the Gauls and Germans 
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Tliad. I. x ii. 
v. 212. 


are not remarked for that mode of fighting, is not ſo eaſily imagined. 


Cæſar's praiſe of the Britiſh chariot- forces, That they poſſeſſed at 
the ſame time the celerity of horſe, and the ſtability of foot, is no 


* Homer has been evidently far more con- 


verſant in military matters than Heſiod. Vet 
there would probably be men of Locris to 
whom the epithet ayy4waxe,. which Heſiod 
gives to the Locrians of Amphitryon's ar- 
my (1), would be properly applied. 


+ No perſon of Agamemnon's time is men- 


tioned by Homer as riding on horſeback, ex- 
cept Diomed, when, with Ulyſſes, he made 
prize of the horſes of Rheſus (2). A ſimile 


| (1) Scut. Herc. v. 25. 


(2) Iliad. 1, x. v. 513. 


0:2 


in the 15th book of the Iliad (3) has been 


ſuppoſed to prove that horſemanſhip was 
greatly improved in the poet's age. 
however be obſerved, that in the former in- 


ſtance riding is mentioned familiarly, and not 


at all as a new or extraordinary device ; and 
that, on-the contrary, in the latter an exhi- 
bition of {kill is ſpoken of which attracted the 
attention and excited the admiration of all 
the people of a large city, 


_ (3) v. 679. 
vulgar 


It ſhould 
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Gall. I. iv. 


C. 9. 
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vulgar praiſe ; tho to us at this day it is not very clear, from his de- 
ſcription, how ſuch a method of fighting ſhould earn it. 
The practice, ſo general in Homer's age, for the chiefs to tncs 
from their poſts and ingage ſingly in front of the line of battle, is 
apt at this day to ſtrike with an appearance of abſurdity perhaps 
much beyond the reality. Before the uſe of fire- arms that practice 


was not uncommon when the art of war was at its greateſt perfection. 


Ceſar bimſelf gives, with evident ſatisfaction, a very particular ac- 
count of a remarkable advanced combat in which, not generals in- 
deed, but two centurions of his army ingaged. But the Grecian 
chiefs of the heroic age, like the knights of the times of chivalry, 
had armour probably very ſuperior to that of the common ſoldiers 

and this, with the additional advantage of ſuperior {kill, acquired by 
aſſiduous practice amid unbounded leiſure, would make this ſkir- 
miſhing much leſs dangerous than on firſt conſideration it may ap- 
pear. The effects alſo to be expected from it were not unimportant: 
for it was very poſſible for a few men of ſuperior ſtrength, activity, 
and ſkill, ſuperior alſo by the excellence of their defenſive armour, 


to create diſorder in the cloſe array of the enemy's phalanx. They 


Iliad. l. XIV, 


threw their weighty javelins from a diſtance, while none dared ad- 


vance to meet them but chiefs equally well armed with themſelves ; 
and from the ſoldiers in the ranks they had little to fear, becauſe in 
that cloſe order the ſpears could not be thrown with any advantage * 

Occaſionally indeed we find ſome perſon of inferior name advancing 
to throw his javelin at a chief occupied againſt ſome other, but re- 
treating again immediately into the ranks : a reſource not diſdained 
by the greateſt heroes when danger preſſed. Hector himſelf having 
thrown his javelin ineffectually at hs a retires toward 58 phalanx, 


* The vaſt force with which the heroes of Arts the method of preparing Turkey leather), | 
old are reported to have thrown their javelins will know that | Homer's deſcriptions require 


is, I know with ſome, almoſt an incredibi- little if any allowance for poetical exaggera- 


lity ; but thoſe who have ſeen the Armenian tion. Philippo had been a horſe-ſoldier in 
Philippo throw a ſtick (the man who commu- the Perſian ſervice, | 
nicated to the Society for Incouragement of | 5 


but 
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but is overtaken by a ſtone of enormous weight, which. brings him 
to the ground. If from the death or wounds of chiefs, or ſlaughter 
in the foremoſt ranks of ſoldiers, any confuſion aroſe in the phalanx, 


the ſhock of the enemy's phalanx, advancing in perfect order, muſt 


be irreſiſtible #. + . 
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Another practice common in Homer's time is by no means equally 


defenſible, but on the contrary marks great barbariſm ; that of ſtop- 


ping in the heat of action to ſtrip the ſlain. Often this paultry paſſion. 


for poſſeſſing the ſpoil of the enemy ſuperſeded all other, even the 
moſt important and moſt deeply intereſting objects of battle. The 
poet himſelf was not unaware of the danger and inconveniency of 
this practice, and ſeems even to have aimed at a reformation of it. 
We find indeed in Homer's warfare, a remarkable mixture of bar- 


bariſm with regularity. Tho the art of forming an army in phalanx. 


was known and commonly practiſed, yet the buſineſs of a general in 


directing its operations was loſt in the paſſion, or we may call it 


faſhion, of the great men to ſignalize themſelves by acts of perſonal. 


courage and ſkill in arms. Achilles and Hector, the firſt heroes of 
the Iliad, excel only in the character of fighting ſoldiers : as generals 
and directors of the war, they are inferior to many. Indeed while 
the fate of battles depended ſo much on the ſkirmiſhing of the chiefs, 
we cannot wonder that the prejudice ſhould obtain which ſet the able 
arm in vulgar eſtimation above the able head. But the poet obviouſly. 
means to expoſe the abſurdity and miſchievous conſequence of that. 
_ prejudice where he makes Hector, in a late repentance, acknowlege 
the ſuperior abilities of Polydamas. Yet Homer's own idea of the 


duties of an officer, tho he certainly poſſeſſed very extenſive and 


very accurate knowlege both of the theory and practice of war of 


Thad. I. xvii... 
v. 106 & 252. 


Iliad, I. Xx ii. 
v. 99. 


* The expreſſions i , iu N kbege wpo- ment in Homer's time may perhaps beſt be 


dN (1); — 4. irepur its i bros ixatero (2), * 4 gathered from the 13th book of the Iliad: 


plied to the chiefs; and Fixes af, — ry that of the cloſe fight of infantry in particular 


apnföris (3). applied to the phalanx, mark from the action under the direction of Ajax, 


clearly the difference of the two modes of in- qefcribed in che 17th book. 
gagement. The manner of a general ingage- Os 


() Iliad. I. xv. v. 571. 573. | (2) Iliad, I. xiii. ve 165. & I. xiv, v. 408, (3) Iliad. I. xv. v. 615 & 618. 


his 
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his own age, was ſtill extremely imperfect. Of all the leaders in the 

Tliad, unleſs we ſhould except Ulyſſes and Neſtor, Agamemnon is 
repreſented as moſt poſſeſſing the qualifications of a general: and yet, 
coming forward in the midſt of a doubtful battle, when we might 
expect the able commander to ſhow himſelf, we find nothing more 
from him than exhortation to bold exertion. Merion, an officer 
very high both in rank and eſtimation, happening to break his ſpear in 
action, immediately quits his command to go to his tent and provide 

himſelf with another weapon. Neſtor, giving orders for an approach- 
ing battle, calls the infantry © the prop of war; but his directions are 
almoſt confined to the charioteers, and even to them diſcretionary : 

and, upon the whole, to ſhow the troops the way, more than to com- 
mand them, ſeems to have been the buſineſs of the chiefs. Except- 


ing indeed in the ſingle circumſtance of forming the army in order 


of battle, ſo far from the general, we ſcarcely ever diſcover even the 
officer among Homer's heroes. It is not till moſt of the principal. 
Grecian leaders are diſabled by wounds from doing the duty of ſol- 


_ diers, that at length they ſo far take upon themſelves that of officers 


* Tovg © avro Aude b,, ee Tip. 


as to endeavour to reſtore order among their broken .phalanges : and 
even this is not done but at the particular inſtigation of the god 


| Neptune. The introduction of a deity here may lead to ſuppoſe that 


the poet himſelf had ideas of the buſineſs of officers ſuperior to the 


practice of his age. But after only general expreſſions concerning 


the attention paid to reſtore order and give efficacy to the phalanges *, 
we find a detail of methods taken to make the moſt of the particular 
ſtrength and {kill of the ableſt individuals, as if that were a matter of 
greater importance. . 

We may, however, yet more wonder at another cb in 5 
mer's art of war: the eaſy and obvious precaution of poſting and re- 


lieving ſentries, ſo eſſentially neceſſary to the 1 of armies, was 


Tyiras a rs noncr 2X00 [488 eien "ExTwg. 
Iliad, I. xiv. v. 379. 4 V. 338. 
And at the ſame time, N 


utterly 
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utterly unknown. When, in the ill turn of the Grecian affairs, con- 
ftant readineſs for defence became more particularly neceſſary, it is 
mentioned as an inſtance of ſoldierſhip in the active Diomed, that he 
flept on his arms without his tent: but no kind of watch was kept : 
all his men were at the ſame time aſleep around him: and the other 
leaders were yet leſs prepared againſt ſurprize. A guard, indeed, 
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ſelected from the army, was ſet in the manner of a modern grand- 


guard or out- poſt: but, tho commanded by two officers high both 
in rank and reputation, yet the commander in chief expreſſes his 
fear that, being overcome with fatigue, the whole guard might fall 
aſleep and totally forget their duty x. The Trojans, who at the ſame 
time after their ſucceſs ſlept on the field of battle, had no guard ap- 
pointed by authority, but depended wholly upon the intereſt which 
every one had in preventing a ſurprize : They exhorted one another 
© to be watchful,” ſays the poet. But the allies all ſlept; and he 
ſubjoins the reaſon, *© For they had no children or wives at hand.“ 
However, tho Homer does not expreſsly blame the defect, or propoſe 
a remedy ; yet he gives, in the ſurprize of Rheſus, ſuch an inſtance 
of the terrible diſaſters to which armies are expoſed by intermiſſion 


of watching, as might admoniſh his fellowcountrymen of the neceſ- | 


lity of improving their practice. 

The Greeks, and equally the Trojans and their allies, incamped 
with great regularity, and fortified if in danger of an attack from 
a ſuperior enemy. Indeed Homer aſcribes no ſuperiority in the art 
of war, or even in perſonal courage, to his felloweountrymen. Even 
thoſe inland Aſiatics, afterward ſo unwarlike +, are by Homer put 
upon a level with the braveſt people. He gives the Myſians the cha- 
racter of perſevering bravery : and the Lycians are included with the 
Trojans and Dardanians under a very honorable epithet, which be- 
ſpeaks them approved good ſoldiers in cloſe fight F. The circum- 


* —Ovnaxis dN NMAborral. as Eſchylus 6 calls them. Perſ.. 


| Iliad, I. x. v. 99. p. 127. ed. H. Steph. 
+ Abe Avdav. | 1 Kagrigob hoi. Iliad. I. xiv. v. 5 12. 1 
"Qs .. IT 9 ee Iliad. I, XV. V. 42 5 & al. 


ſtance: 


— 
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CHAP. III. tance of tumultuous noiſe in the Trojan army, mentioned in the 
SECT. UI. ſame paſſage of the Iliad where the praiſe of ſteady filence is given 


Mad. I. iy. to the Greeks, is expreſsly accounted. for by the poet himſelf; who 
3 aſcribes it, not to any inferiority in diſcipline, but to the variety of 


languages ſpoken among the Trojan allies, which made the delivery 
of orders and acting in concert works of difficulty. Tents, like 
thoſe now in uſe, ſeem to have been a late invention. The ancients, 
on deſultory expeditions, and in marching through a country, ſlept 
with no ſhelter but their cloaks, as our light troops often carry none 
but a blanket. When they remained long on a ſpot they hutted. 


| Thad. 1. xxiv. Achilles's tent or hut was built of fir, and thatched with reeds; 
v. 488. g 


Titi l. in, and it ſeems to have had ſeveral apartments. | | 
059 _ Navi6ATIoN had been much practiſed, long before Homer, in ſmall 


open veſſels, nearly ſuch as are ſtill common in the Mediterranean; 
and the poet gives no hint of any late advancement of the art. The 
ſeas indeed which nearly ſurround Greece, are ſingularly adverſe to 
improvements upon that vaſt ſcale which oceans require, and which 
modern times have produced. Broken by innumerable capes and 
iſlands, whoſe coaſts are moſtly mountainous, and in ſome parts of 
extraordinary height, the Grecian ſeas are beyond all others ſubject 
to ſudden and violent ſtorms. Theſe united circumſtances, which 
have made the Greeks of all ages excellent boatmen, have contributed 
much to prevent them from becoming ſeamen. The {kill and expe- 
rience of the pilot, in the modern ſenſe of the term, are conſtantly 
wanted: the ſcience of the navigator is of little avail: even the 
compaſs is comparatively uſeleſs in the Ægean. The Mediterranean 
veſſels now, not excepting the French, which are-moſtly navigated by 
Mediterranean ſailors, never keep the ſea there but with a fair wind. 
The Engliſh alone, accuſtomed in all their ſurrounding waters to a 
bolder navigation, commonly venture in the Archipelago to work to 
windward *. Sails were uſed in fair winds in Homer's time; but 


* Mr, Wood, in his Eſſay on Homer, has navigation of the Adriatic. Conxerſing once | 
remarked an analogous ' circumſtance in the with an Engliſh captain of a Turkey-ſhip, a 
| : TT man 
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the art of failing was extremely imperfect. The mariners depend- CHAP, Ul. 


ence was on his oars, which no veſſel was without. For in ſeas ſo 
"landlocked, yet ſo tempeſtuous, the greateſt danger was to the ſtouteſt 


ſhip. Light veſſels, which with their oars could creep along the coaſt, 


watch the weather, make way in calms, and, on any threatening ap- 


pearance, find ſhelter in ſhoal water or upon an open beach, were 


what Grecian navigation peculiarly required. The Phenicians, for 
their commerce, uſed deeper ſhips, accommodated to their more open 
ſeas and longer voyages, 
an advantage, where calms as well as ſtorms were frequent, that the 
ſhips of war among all the ancients were of the galley kind, The 
term long ſhips, both with Greeks and Romans, commonly diſtinguiſh- 


| ed them from veſſels of burden, which were called round ſhips. Mr. 


Wood has ſuppoſed that naval actions were unknown in Homer's 
time: yet ſome terms uſed by the poet ſeem to prove the contrary &. 
The Grecian veſſels were yet without decks: anchors alſo were un- 
known ; nor does there ſeem any foundation for a common notion, that 
large ſtones were uſed as anchors. It appears rather to have been uſual 


to moor veſſels to large ſtones found on the ſhore +: but when any tay 


was made at a port, the veſſel itſelf was drawn out. of the water upon 
the beach. For the nature of the navigation requiring that the con- 
ſtruction of the veſſel ſhould be adapted to rowing more than failing, 
the depth of the veſſel muſt be ſmall, and the hands to work it many, 
Accommodations were therefore unayoidably ſcanty; and health as 
well as convenience would require that the crew ſhould live aſhore 
when not wanted aboard. We may compute the ſize of the largeſt 
veſſels uſed in Homer's age, from the greateſt number of men men- 


But for ingagements oars gave ſo great 


1 of knowlege and character, he told me 
that he did not ſeruple, in tolerable weather, 
to work to wind ward; yet he made it a rule 
never to take off his clothes within the Arches 
(as our ſeamen call the Archipelago, which is 
itſelf a corruption of the modern Greek Aigio- 


pelago) and never to quit his deck without 


orders to be called i in the inſtant of any threat - 
ening appearance in the ſky, or any dubious 
fight of land. 
* Particularly »Gppaxs. Iliad. I. xv, v. 389 
& 
a Lune Hoa a Temroro Nabe. 
Odyff. 1. xiii. v. 77. 
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tioned to have been carried by any one veſſel of Agamemnon's fleet, 


which was one hundred and twenty; or perhaps ſtill better from the 
crew of the Pheacian veſſel ordered to carry Ulyſſes to Ithaca; they 


were fifty- two, all rowers. This veſſel had a moveable maſt, men- 


tioned in the ſingular number, and ſails in the plural. Hempen 
cordage ſeems not to have been known: its purpoſes were ſupplied 


by leathern thongs. The principal conſtellations of our hemiſphere, 


and the apparent courſes of the ſun and ſtars had been obſerved; with 


Wood on Ho- 
mer. 
Strabo, l. i. 


p- 21. 


the help of which the Greeks were able to navigate as far as Cyprus, 


Phenicia and Egypt *, tho their commerce yet ſeldom led them bevond 
the Zgean. The ſeas weſtward of Greece were leſs practiſed. Sicily re- 
mained a ſubject for fable, as the habitation of giants and monſters. 


The dangers of the Adriatic ſhores to coaſting navigators kept them 


unexplored : and Strabo, deducing his proof from Homer, ſays that 
the Euxine was thought another ocean, and little more known than 
the Atlantic. | 

Of the ſciences, Arrno nov W e 1 among 105 firſt 


Ia to ingage the attention of men. Its objects can neither eſcape notice, 


nor fail of exciting wonder; and its utility would quickly become 
obvious. The means of computing times and ſeaſons, to know 
when new fruits and freſh harveſts might be expected, were among 
firſt neceffities. The fun, by its apparent daily revolution, gave a di- 
viſion of time perfectly obvious and highly uſeful ; but difficult, 
without farther help, to carry to the computation of ſeaſons. It 
would ſoon be obſerved, even in low latitudes, that the ſeaſons fol- 


lowed the ſun's apparent annual revolution; but to calculate that re- 
volution with any approach, to accuracy, was a buſineſs not ſoon to 


be accompliſhed. The moon therefore, by the ſtriking and rapid 


changes in its appearance, was, among the edefiial luminaries, the 


* See the account of Ulyſſes? voyage 7 the way, he was ſeventeen days, out of b 
the iſland of Calypſo ( 1). With a fair wind all of land. 


Ee 4 & * 
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readieſt inſtrument for calcullilice of time beyond a ſmall number 
of days; and has accordingly been the firſt uſed among all unculti- 
vated people. Hence, and not through any predilection for darkneſs 
and gloomy ideas, which has: been abſurdly enough attributed to 
them, arole that practice of our Teutonic anceſtors, which we till 
in part retain, of reckoning time by nights rather than by days. It 
became then the buſineſs, through the obvious changes of the moon, 
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to aſcertain the leſs diſcernible but far more important changes of 


the ſun, which govern the ſeaſons. Twelve revolutions of the infe- 
rior were found nearly equal to one of the greater luminary ; and 


three hundred fifty-four' days, or twelve months of twenty-nine and 


| thirty days alternately, were accordingly aſſigned for the term of a 


year. This method of computing time ſeems to have paſſed from 
the Eaſt into Greece, where it was received into general uſe, and 
became ſo eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of aſcertaining the return of 
days for civil buſineſs and religious ceremonies, that, notwithſtanding 
its extreme inconveniencies, the more accurate ſubſequent calculations 


of the year could never intirely ſuperſede its uſe. But a year thus 


deficient by near eleven days and a half of the real period of the 
earth's revolution round the ſun, preſently led to ſo erroneous a com- 
putation of ſeaſons, that the huſbandman particularly would find 


it utterly unfit for his purpoſe. In climates, therefore, where the 


ſky was ſeldom long obſcured by vapors, the ſtars were ſoon found 
to be far more accurate directors than the moon; While their changes 
were far more readily diſtinguiſhed than thoſe: of the ſun. Accord- 
ingly Heſiod, in his Treatiſe on Hufbandry, marks the feaſons for 
various works by the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars; and we learn from 
his poems, and from Homer, that, in their early age, the more re- 
markable ſtars of our hemiſphere were already claſſed in conſtellations, 
nearly. in the ſame manner and by the ſame names as at this day. Ig- 
' norance of aſtronomy we find mentioned by A ſchylus, ſpeaking, in 
the perſon of Prometheus, of the ſtate of mankind. in, the firſt ages, 


an a mark . the deepeſt barbariſm ; and obſervation of the ſtars as 
+ E 2: | 3 the 


Iliad. 1. xviji. 


v. 486. 

Iliad. l. xxii. 

v. 20. 
Odyfl. I. v. 

v. 272. 
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Cap. NI. the firſt thing neceſſary to civilized life *. In our northern climate, 
: SECT. III. the ſhortneſs of the ſummer-nights and the coldneſs of the winter, 
together with the greater frequency of obſcuring vapors, make the 
ſtars leſs objects for the huſbandman ; while the greater variety in the 
apparent courſe of the ſun, if the exactneſs with which the year is 
now divided by more artificial helps did not render it needleſs, would 
in a great degree anſwer the ſame purpoſe ; and we accordingly ſtill 
often find in our huſbandmen ſurprizing accuracy ih obſerving the ſun, 
But the people of lower climates, deprived of the pleaſant modera- 
tion of our ſummer-days, live, in the hot ſeaſon, almoſt only in the 
night, and thus become aſtronomers naturally and almoſt neceſſarily. 
The knowlege of the cure of internal diſeaſes made, it ſhould 
ſeem, in Homer's age, no part of the ſcience of Pays1c, It is re- 
markable that the poet nowhere ſpeaks in plain terms of ſickneſs. 
Diſeaſes indeed, and mortal ones, are mentioned, but as the effect 
always of the immediate ſtroke of the Deity, and not of anything 
in the common courſe of nature. They ſeem thus to have been 
eſteemed utterly beyond the reach of human ſkill to relieve. The 
epidemical fickneſs of the army before Troy was occaſioned by the 
darts of Apollo, and could be removed only by the prayers of Chryſis. 
That ſcanty knowlege of nature to which the age had arrived, was 
applied only to relieve the effects of external violence upon the hu- 
man frame. Skill in ſurgery was in the higheſt eſteem ; tho it 
ſeems to have gone no farther than to the extraction of the inſtru- 
ment of a wound, and the application of a few ſimples for ſtopping 
| hemorrhages, and aſſuaging inflammations. Charms and incanta- 
tions, therefore, were ſometimes called in to its aſſiſtance, or even to 
ſupply its place. Ulyſſes, when very young, being wounded by a 
wild boar, the ee was ſtopped by incantation g. 
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THE Manners of a people receive their tone from a great variety CHAP. 111. 


of circumſtances ; climate; ſoil; extent of territory; population; 

religion; government, monarchal or republican, vigorous and per- 
manent, or weak and changeable ; ſyſtem of juriſprudence; admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, ready and certain, or feeble and irregular ; ſcience ; 
arts; commerce; communication with ſtrangers. We find accord-- 


SECT, IV. 
—— 


ingly the manners of the Homeric age diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 


| ſubſequent times in Greece by many characteriſtic lines; and we 
may obſerve throughout a ſtrong oriental tinge, which afterward very: 


much faded away. Migrations from the Eaſt into Greece had ceaſed 
before Homer: but the eaſtern merchants ſtill ingroſſed the little 
commerce of the Grecian towns. Afterward, whether from a re- 


publican jealouſy of foreigners ; whether from a republican induſtry 


with increaſed population ; whether from a republican frugality, with 
the naturally attending diſpoſition to decry foreign luxuries; or whe- 
ther the propenſity to piracy among the Greeks, with increaſed naval 
ſtrength, deterred commerce, the intercourſe between the two coun- 
tries leſſened greatly. The moſt ſtriking features in the Homeric 
manners are that licentiouſneſs, and that hoſpitality, together with 


that union, at firſt view ſo ſtrange to us, of the higheſt dignities with 


the meaneſt employments, which have prevailed in the Eaſt ſo re- 
markably through all ages. Theſe are, however, not the peculiar 
growth of any ſoil and climate. The two firſt are the ſeldom failing 
produce of defective government ; and the other will everywhere be 
found in an unimproved ſtate of ſociety. The reſemblance borne till 
within this century by the manners of the highland Scots to thoſe 
of the Orientals in theſe particulars is ſtriking, But in Greece, tho 

the ties of blood had ſuch weight with the people among themſelves, 
| N yet 
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CHAP, III. yet we find nothing of clanſhip, nothing of that devoted attachment 
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. of vaſſals to the family of a chief, which diſtinguiſhed many of the 
Orientals, as well as our northern highlanders. While the claims 
of hereditary royalty were eſtabliſhed in general opinion, ſome degree 
of reſpe& would adhere to the known poſterity of a popular leader ; 
but ſuperior perſonal qualities were always neceſſary to maintain even 

the poſſeſſion 'of rank and wealth. | 5 

There is a paſſage in the Odyſſee which illuſtrates markably at 

the ſame time the government, the morality, and the religion of the 

age. It was propoſed among the 1 of Penelope to kill her 
ſon Telemachus, and divide his property. One only of them heſi- 

tated. To kill a perſon of royal race', he ſays, is no light mat- 
ster. Let us therefore conſult the gods. If the laws of the great 

Jupiter approve it, myſelf will be among the firſt both to perſuade 
* and to- ſtrike the ſtroke : but, if the gods forbid, I adviſe to for- 

bear. The perſon thus repreſented ſeriouſly expreſſing doubt whe- 
ther the fouleſt murder might not be committed with approbation of 
the deity, is deſcribed of high birth, reſpectable character, and ſupe- 
rior underſtanding. But murders were ſo common that, without 

peculiar circumſtances of enormity, they ſcarcely left a ſtain upon the 
character of the perpetrator. Some of the favorite perſonages of the 

Hiad and Odyflee, as the author of the Effay on the Original Genius 

of Homer has obſerved, had, been guilty of this crime, and had fled 
their country in conſequence : not however to eſcape public juſtice ; 3 
but to avoid the revenge of the relations of the deceaſed. Private 
| revenge we know was formerly almoft the only reſtraint upon the 
moſt atrocious crimes againſt individuals in our own country, and 
's ftill more in the reſt of weſtern Europe ; ; inſomuch that, in the weak - 
neſs of public juſtice, private revenge even received the fanRion, and 
was put under the guidance of the law. Hence it was that among 
the early Greeks, as in general through the Eaſt, a numerous progeny 
was ſo particularly eſteemed a great bleſſing to parents. 'A numerous 


family was always a powerful family : it coal do juſtice to itſelf; 
and, 
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and, if unanimouſly lo contin; injure others-with impunity. But CHAP. III. 


l cruelty, violence and oppreſſion', ſays the writer juſt mentioned, 


who had ſtudied oriental manners from the life, are ſo evidently the 
* reſult of defective government, that it is unneceſſary to look for any 


© other general cauſe of the ſcenes of this fort with which Homer 


* abounds in common witlf other ancient writers, and agreeably to 
the preſent manners of the Eaſt. For when every man is in great 
* meaſure judge in his own cauſe, vices of this claſs are not only more 
frequent, but leſs criminal than in a civilized ſtate, where the indi- 


« vidual transfers his reſentments to the community, and private 


* injury expects redreſs from public juſtice. Where the legiſlature 
does not ingage for our perſonal ſecurity, we have a right to uſe 
* ſuch means as are in our power to deſtroy the aggreſſor who would 


_ © deſtroy us. In ſuch caſes bodily ſtrength and Courage muſt decide 


moſt conteſts; while, on the other hand, craft, cunning, and ſur- 
prize are the legitimate weapons of the weak againſt the ſtrong. 
* We accordingly find, that both the ancient and the modern hiſtory 
© of the Eaſt is a continued ſcene of bloodſhed and treachery.” Theſe 
very juſt reflections may teach us to exerciſe our pity and ſpare our 
cenſure on human nature in ſuch unfortunate circumſtances. 


_ © Hoſpitality,” ſays the ſame writer, who had injoyed ſuch pecu- 
| liar means of information on the ſubject, * prevails in moſt coun- 
« tries, and in the different provinces of each country, very much in 
© proportion to the idleneſs, poverty, and inſecurity which attend a 


_ © defective police. It is ſome conſolation, in ſo wretched a ſtate of 
© ſociety, that this virtue ſhould be moſt cultivated where it is moſt. 
wanted. In Arabia the rights of hoſpitality, ſo properly called 


the point of honor of the Eaſt, are the happy ſubſtitute of poſitive 


SECT. IV. 
— — 


© law; which in ſome degree ſupplies the place of juſtice; connect- 


ing, by a voluntary intercourſe of good offices, thoſe vagabond 
© tribes, who deſpiſe legiſlation, deny the perfect rights of mankind, 
and ſet the civil magiſtrate at defiance. A, ſtrong inſtance of that 
0 ſympathizing principle in * ſocial conſtitution of our nature, 
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v. 208. & l. 
| xiv. v. 58. 
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v. 392. & l. 
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* which the wiſeſt government will incourage, and which the moſt 
* depraved cannot ſuppreſs. In confirmation of theſe judicious 
remarks, we find it eſtabliſhed as a principle in Homer, that * to 
* thoſe not totally void of the feelings of humanity, the gueſt and 
the ſuppliant ſhould be as a near relation: and he gives them a 
divine right to kind treatment, alledging, that © the ſtranger and 
* the poor are from Jove. The liberties taken by ſuppliant ſtrangers, 
and the confidence repoſed in them, were conſonant to theſe princi- 
ples. Ulyſles, ſaved alone from ſhipwreck on an unknown coaſt, 
goes without introduction to the palace of the king of the country, 
- which is repreſented as ſingularly rich and ſplendid, enters the apart- 


ments, and finding the king and queen at ſupper with the principal 


_ nobles, abruptly addreſſes his ſupplication to the queen. Not only 


kindneſs but honor is immediately ſhown to him; he is lodged in 
the palace; and the next day the king, recommending him to favor 


in an aſſembly of the people, declares at the ſame time that he knows- 


Odyſſ. J. iii. 
v. 4. 


not who he is. It ſeems indeed to have been a general point of ci- 
vility not haſtily to aſk any ſtranger who he was. Telemachus and 
Mentor, landing in the port of Pylus, find the venerable Neſtor, 
prince of the country, with the aſſembled Pylian people on the ſhore, 
in the midſt of the ceremony of a magnificent public ſacrifice. The 
ſtrangers are no ſooner perceived approaching than the Pylians crowd 
to meet them, ſalute them in terms of friendſhip, and invite them 
to partake of the feaſt which always followed a ſacrifice, and which 
indeed ſeems to have been an eſſential part of the ceremony. They 
were however not left to the civility of the multitude. Peiſiſtratus, 
ſon of Neſtor, advancing before the reſt, took them by the hand, 


and placed them at table by his royal father and his elder brother. 


When the meal was over Neſtor ſpoke in theſe remarkable terms : 
Now the ſtrangers have ſatisfied themſelves with eating, it will be 
« proper to aſk them who they are, and whence they come. Stran- 
gers, who are you, and whence come you, navigating the watery | 


: Aw” ? 15 it for any buſineſs, or do you roam at large, as pirates 
over 
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© over the ſea; thoſe who wander, riſking their own lives, and bring- 
ing evil upon others? Thucydides, than whom none could be 
better qualified to judge, believed this to be a faithful picture of the 
manners of his anceftors; and he obſerves upon it, that Neſtor's 
queſtion was in the common way of inquiry, and not at all implying 


doubt whether the ſtrangers were worthy of his hoſpitality, ' or fit 


company for his table, tho they might be pirates. Telemachus and 
Peiſiſtratus afterward going as hereditary gueſts, but not perſonally 
known, to Menelaus king of Sparta, neither announce themſelves, 


nor does any one inquire. who they are. The king, only informed 


by one of his houſhold that unknown ſtrangers juſt arrived in a cha- 


riot are waiting without, expreſſes diſpleaſure at the mention of a 
doubt whether they were to be treated in the palace or provided 
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330 
Thucyd. 1. i. 
C. 5. | 


Odyſſ. I. iv. 


V. I. 


elſewhere ; orders that they ſhould be immediately introduced into 
the hall where he was fitting at a public ſupper with his court, 


places them by himſelf at table, and then tells them that, after they 
have ſupped, he will-aſk them who they are, and whence they came, 
In the ſame manner, in a former part of the poem, Telemachus 
himſelf is repreſented expreſſing indignation at the leaſt delay of ci- 


vility to a ſtranger whom he obſerves at the gate of his father's pa- 


lace; goes out himſelf to receive him, and tells him that he ſhall 
firſt ſup, and then declare his errand. From theſe offices of hoſpi- 
tality; once performed, new and ſtill more ſacred rights aroſe, which 
did not expire with the perſons who gave origin to them, but de- 


Thad. 1. vi, 
v. 215 & al, 


ſcended to all the poſterity of either party. A man was peculiarly 


bound to ſhow kindneſs to an hereditary gueſt; to one Who had en- 
tertained any of his anceſtors, or who had been entertained by them. 


How neceſſary this generous point of honor was, to alleviate the 


miſeries to which mankind in that unſettled ſtate of law and govern- 
ment were liable, we may gather from many lively and affecting 


pictures ſcattered through Homer's poems *. _ Beſide the general in- 


There is a remarkable one, evidently Andromathe's' ſpeech, lliad. xxii:' 487. and 


taken from the poet's own age, in a ſimile in Neſtor's account of his maroding expedition 


the xviiith book of the Iliad, v. 207, See alſo into Eleia. II. xl. 670. 
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v. 590. 


mad. 1. i. 


V. 60. 2 


Iliad. 1. viii. 
v. 161. 


Tiiad. 1. = 
v. 247. 
Iliad. I. xxiii. 
v. 473. 
Iliad. 1. vi. 
Ve 55. 
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competency of governments to ſecure internal order, the beſt regu- 
lated were in perpetual danger of ruin from foreign enemies; and 


this ruin was cruel, was complete. Theſe are the evils, we are 


told in the Iliad, that follow the capture of a town: the men are 


killed; the city is burnt to the ground; the women and children 


© of all ranks are carried off for ſlaves. Wretch that I am, ſays 


the venerable Priam, what evil does the great Jupiter bring on me 


in my old age! My ſons flain, my daughters dragged into ſlavery ; 

violence pervading even the chambers of my palace; and the very 

© infants daſhed againſt the ground in horrid ſport of war. I myſelf, 

« ſlain in the vain office of defence, ſhall be the Prey of my own dogs, 
perhaps in my very palace- gates 


Where ſuch was war the manners of warriors, even of the nobleſt 


characters, could not be without ſtains of barbariſm and illiberality. 


We find, in the lliad, men of higheſt rank, meeting in battle, 
addreſs each other in language the moſt groſsly inſulting: they 
threaten, they revile, and ſometimes jeſt in a very unſeemly manner 
on the misfortunes of their adverſaries. Vou whom the Greeks ſo 

* honor above others, ſays Hector to Diomed, are no better than 
a woman. Go, wretch!' Then follows the reaſon of this perſonal 
anger: * You think to ſtorm our city, and carry off our women in 
« your ſhips.” After this the added threat however will not appear 
unreaſonable : My arm,” continues Hector, ſhall firſt ſend you to 
the infernal deities.” With minds thus heated, and manners thus 
roughened, it 1s no wonder if we find chiefs of the ſame nation and 
army uſe great illiberality of language one to another. Of this, 
not to mention a diſpute ſo extreme as that between Agamemnon 
and Achilles, Hector in a ſpeech to Pol) ydamas, and Oilean Ajax 
to Idomeneus, afford remarkable examples. 


It was little uſual to give quarter. Why ſo tender-hearted? 
ſays Agamemnon to Menelaus, ſeeing him heſitate while a Trojan 
of high rank, who had had the misfortune to be diſabled by being 


thrown . his chariot, was begging for life f : Are you and your 
| | * houſe 
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© houſe ſo beholden to the Trojans? Let not one of them eſcape 
« deſtruction from our hands; no, not the child within his mother's 


| 118 

CHAP. III. 

SECT. IV. 
— — 


* womb. Let all periſh unmourned; let not a veſtige of them be 
* ſeen remaining.“ The poet gives the ſanction of his own appro- 
bation to this inhumanity in a prince by no means generally charac- 


terized inhuman : It was juſtly ſpoken,' ſays Homer; and he 
turned his brother's mind.“ Menelaus, accordingly, puſhed away 
the noble ſuppliant, and the king of men himſelf was the execu- 
tioner who put the unreſiſting wretch to death. Hector, in whom 
we find ſo many amiable qualities, was not leſs infected with this 


| barbarous ſpirit of his age. When he had killed Patroclus, and ſtripped 


him on the ſpot of his divine armour, he poſtponed the moſt preſſing 

and moſt important concerns, equally of himſelf and of his country, 
to the gratification of weak revenge ; loſing fight of all the greater 
objects of battle while he ſtruggled for the naked corſe, with inten- 
tion to complete its contumely by giving it to be devoured by Trojan 
dogs; and to make his vengeance laſting by depriving it of thoſe 


funeral rites which were, in the opinion of the times, neceſſary to 


the repoſe of ſouls after death. We muſt not therefore wonder 
that the common Greeks ſhould delight in wounding the dead body 
of Hector himſelf when he was ſoon after ſlain ; nor ought we to 
attribute peculiar ferocity to the character of Achilles for the indig- 
nities with which he treated it; fince both the morality and the re- 


Iliad. 1. xvii. 
v. 125, 


ied. L 228; 
V. 375. 


ligion of his age, far from condemning ſuch conduct, evidently 


taught him to conſider it as directed, not indeed by humanity, but 
by ſocial affection, and inforced by that piety, ſuch as it was, which 
the gods of his country required. When the unfortunate monareh 
of Troy came after ward in perſon to beg the body of his heroic ſon, 
we find the conduct of Achilles marked by a ſuperior ſpirit of gene- 


Iliad. I. xxiv. . 
V. 592. 


rous humanity. Yet in the very act of granting the pious requeſt, 


he doubts if he is quite excuſable to the ſoul of his departed friend 
for remitting the extremity of vengeance *which he had meditated, 
and reſtoring the corſe to receive the rites of burial, Agreeably to 
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this cruel ſpitit of warfare, the token of victory was the head of the : 
principal perſon of the vanquiſhed {lain fixed on a poſt. The milder 
temper of a more civilized age aboliſhed this cuſtom, and it became 
uſual for the conqueror only to ſuſpend a ſuit of armour on a poſt; 
which, thus adorned, was termed a trophy. Perhaps fire-arms have 


contributed to humanize war. The molt cruel ſtrokes to individuals 


are now generally in a great meaſure the effect of chance; for it 
ſeldom can be aſcertained from what hand preciſely they come, and 
revenge thus wants its object. Other favorable circumſtances it is 
true have aſſiſted; but this, it may fairly be preſumed, has had its 
ſhare in making revenge alien to modern warfare. i 

While ſuch were the horrors of war continually threatening, not 
frontier provinces of extenſive realms, but every man's door, we may 
wonder at any progreſs that civility and the arts' of peace had made 


among. mankind; that wealth, grandeur, elegance, and almoſt that 


anything beyond mere neceſſaries of life, were thought worth any 
pains to acquire. But, amid the alarms of violence and oppreſſion, 
the ſpirit of hoſpitality, ſo generally diffuſed, often alleviated miſ- 
fortune; and, even in the craſh of nations, many individuals, if 
they could fave only their lives from the general ruin, were at no 
loſs for reſources. « This extenſive communication of the rights of 


hoſpitality was of powerful effect to humanize a ſavage people, to 
excite a reliſh for elegance in ſtile of living, and to make the more refin- 


ed joys of ſociety more eagerly ſought, as well as more eaſily obtained. 


There was in Homer's time great difference in the poſſeſſions of indi- 


viduals ; ſome had large tracts of land with numerous herds and flocks; 
others had none. This ſtate of things is generally favorable to the 
arts; a few, who have a ſuperabundance of wealth, being better 
able, and generally more willing to encourage them than numbers 


who have only a competency. The communication of the rights of 


hoſpitality would alſo aſſiſt toward the preſervation of property to thoſe 
families which had once acquired it. A ſort of aſſociation was thus 


formed, which in ſome degree ſupplied d the want of a regular admi- 
niſtration 
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niſtration of law. Without ſome ſecurity thus derived we ſhould CIIAPf mi. 
ſcarcely have found diſtinction of rank fo ſtrongly marked as it is an SECT, IV. 


Homer. A man of rank, it appears, might be known by his gait . 
and manners under every diſzuiſe of a mean habit, and mean employ- 
ment. This could never be without a wide diſtinction exiſting through 
| ſucceſſive generations. A youth is deſcribed elegant in his dreſs, 
and delicate in his perſon ; * ſuch,” ſays the poet, as the ſons of 


« princes uſually are.” It is remarkable that the youth thus deſcribed 


was in the employment of a ſhepherd. Strength, however, and activity 
always go to the deſcription of Homer's men of rank: but luxury, ſuch 
as it was in thoſe days, never is mentioned as unbecoming a hero; tho 
it was more particularly the privilege of the aged x. The wealthy, as we 
have already obſerved, had houſes built of freeſtone, ſpacious, and 
with many apartments on different floors ; and we find all the offices 
to be expected in a great family performed with much regularity +. 


The directions which Penelope's houſekeeper gives to the menial ſer- oy, l. xx. | 
voants for the buſineſs of the day might {till ſerve in the Eaſt without 49. 


variation: Go quickly,” ſhe ſaid, * ſome of you ſweep the houſe, 
and ſprinkle it; and let the crimſon carpets be ſpread upon the 
« ſeats ; let all the tables be well rubbed with ſpunges, and waſh 
* carefully the bowls and the cups, Some of you go immediately 


© to the fountain for water. 


* The ſpeech of Ulyſſes, himſelf in diſ- 
guiſe, to his father Laertes, digging in his 
garden, is remarkable: 

"Ov ro D hxð ETUTpETTEh eic opec cher 

Eidos v fe og · Puginn dg t bon. 

Toto r N kong, ert AououTo Salo. 765 

Evdiuνάẽ pareras* 7 yas Slum zg. yeporlov. 

my Odyſſ. I. xxiv. v. 254. 

The commentators have obſerved a difficulty 
in this paſſage; but it is only a gramma- 
tical difficulty; the ſenſe ſeems ſufficiently 


obvious, yet the paſſage is ſcarcely to be tranſ- 


lated with more accuracy than we find in 


Pope's verſion, in which however the charac- 
teriſtical word wfyzdog remains unnoticed ; and 


| No leſs than twenty ' went on this 
errand, The whole number of maid-ſeryants were fifty ; 


the term monarch is uſed for @aomeds, which 


is not intended here for ſo ſtrict a ſenſe, being 
put as a general term for a nobleman, or man 
of high rank: | N | 
Nor ſpeaks thy form a mean or ſervile mind. 
I read a monarch in that princely air ; 


The ſame thy aſpeR, if the ſame thy care, 


Soft fleep, fair garments, and the joys of wine, 
Theſe are the rights of age, and ſhould be thine. 
Pope's Odyſſ. b. xxiv. v. 301. 


+ See the reception of Telemachus at Py- 
los and at Sparta in the iiid and ivth books of 


the Odyſſee, as well as the conduct of Ulyſſes's 
houſehold in various parts of the poem. 


however 


9s V. 223. 


Odyſſ. 1. xxii. 
not v. 421. 


| \ 
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CHAP. III. however all employed in houſehold buſineſs, but probably moſt of 
SECT. IV. them in the manufacture of cloth, and making of clothes for the 
: | family. Men-ſervants waited at meals; and thoſe of Ulyſſes's houſe- 

hold are deſcribed as comely youths, handſomely clothed, and always 
neat in their appearance. Servants of both ſexes ſeem to have been 
all ſlaves. ; 2 
It appears indeed, as we have already e that ſince the age 
of Hercules and Theſeus, conſiderable progreſs had been made in 
eſtabliſhing the powers of government over Peloponneſus at leaſt, 
and giving ſecurity to the country. No apprehenſion of ſuch dan- 
gers as Theſeus found in the way from Trœzene to Athens is men- 
| tioned in the account of Telemachus's journey from Pylos to Sparta. 
Odyſſ. l. xv. Without attendants Telemachus and Peiſiſtratus ſet out in a chariot 
„% _ drawn by two horſes. They carry with them proviſions for the day. 
In the evening they arrive at Pheræ, where they are entertained by 
Diocles, a chief of the country. The next evening they arrive at 
Sparta; and their return affords no more variety of ſtory. 
Homer has left us many pictures of his heroes in their hours of 
relaxation with the goblet circulating. It has indeed been very an- 
tiently obſerved, that he ſhows himſelf ſtrongly diſpoſed to ſocial and 
convivial injoyment. Horace has aggravated the remark into a re- 
proach *. Yet allowing for the peculiarities of the manners of the 
heroic ages, moſt of which are ſtill found in the Eaſt, there is great 
elegance in Homer's convivial meetings. Once he makes expreſs 
mention of drunkenneſs : but the anecdote forms a ſtrong leſſon to 
| 2 hi * deter from that vice; ſhowing, by a terrible example, that perſons 
See note ® p. of the higheſt rank and moſt reſpectable character, if they yield to 
28 of this vol. | 
intemperance, reduce themſelves for the time to a level with the loweſt 
and moſt profligate, and are liable to every indignity. But at the 
ou Va oe feaſts of the great the ſong of the bard ſeldom failed to make a 
Ody#.l. i. v. principal part of the entertainment. The bard indeed ſeems to 
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17. 1.xxi. v. have been a perſon of importance in the houſehold eſtabliſhment of 
330. &l. xxiii. . HE . 775 k | 
v. 133. every wealthy chief. His knowlege and memory, in the deficiency 


. * Laudibus arguitur vini vinoſus Homerus. Horat. Epiſt, 19. 1. i. v. 6. 


of 
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of books, were to ſupply the place of a library: his {kill in muſic and 


poetry were to convey the inſtruction in the moſt agreeable manner, 
and inform even when pleaſure was the only apparent object. In 


one inſtance Homer attributes extraordinary authority to the bard. 


 Fegiſtheus could not accompliſh his purpoſe of poſſeſſing himſelf of 
the perſon of Clytemneſtra and the principal ſway in the Argian 
government, till he had removed the bard whom Agamemnon had 
appointed to be chief counſellor to the queen in his abſence. 


Women in the Homeric age injoyed more freedom, and commu- 


nicated more in buſineſs and amuſement among men, than in ſubſe- 


quent ages has been uſual in thoſe eaſtern countries ; far more than 


at Athens in the flouriſhing times of the commonwealth. In the 
Iliad we find Helen and Andromache appearing frequently in com- 
pany with the Trojan chiefs, and entering freely into the converſa- 
tion. Attended only by one or two maid- ſervants, they walk through 
the ſtreets of Troy as buſineſs or fancy lead them. Penelope, perſe- 
cuted as ſhe is by her ſuitors, does not ſcruple occaſionally to ſhow 
herſelf among them ; and ſcarcely more reſerve ſeems to have been 
impoſed on virgins than on married women. Equally indeed Ho- 
mer's elegant eulogies and Heſiod's ſevere ſarcaſm prove women to 
| have been in their days important members of ſociety. The charac- 
ter of Penelope in the Odyſſee is the completeſt panegyric upon the 
ſex that ever was compoſed ; and no language can give a more ele- 
gant or a more highly colored picture of conjugal affection than is 
diſplayed in the converſation between Hector and Andromache in 
the ſixth book of the Iliad. Even Helen, in ſpite of her failings, 
and independently of her beauty, ſteals upon our hearts in Homer's 


_ deſcription by the modeſty of her deportment and the elegance of 


her manners. On all occaſions indeed Homer ſhows a diſpoſition to 
favor the ſex: civility and attention to them he attributes moſt parti- 
cularly to his greateſt characters, to Achilles, and ſtill more remark- 
ably to Hector. The e infinite Roy of his heck, and the hiſto- 
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Odyfl. I. viii. 
v. 457. 
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_ CHAP. III. rical nature of his poems, led him neceſſarily to ſpeak of bad women: 
SECT. IV. 


but even when the black deed of Clytemneſtra calls for his utmoſt 
reprobation, ſtill his delicacy toward the ſex leads him to mention it 
in a manner that might tend to guard againſt that reproach which 
would be liable to involve all for the wickedneſs of one *. With 
ſome things of courſe widely differing from what prevails in diſtant 
climates and diſtant ages, we yet find in general the moſt perfect de- 
cency and even elegance of manners in Homer's deſcriptions of the 
intercourſe of men and women. Of this Helen's converſations on 
the walls of Troy in the Iliad, and in her court at Sparta in the 
Odyſſee, afford remarkable examples. One office of civility indeed, 
which we find uſually performed by women in the heroic age, may 
excite our wonder: the bulineſs of attending men in bathing ſeems 
to have been peculiar to women; and, in compliment to men of rank, 
was performed by virgins of the higheſt rank. When Telemachus 


* Pope, who was as little diſpoſed to favor 
the ſex as he was formed to be favored by 
them, has remarkably extended and aggravat- 
ed his author's invective in the tranſlation of 
this paſſage. | 
H bg Sex Mig 210916 

*Hre #%T Gio 05 Exe, X04 * 6710 TW 
Siet. vg, Xa 9 * "wepyos neu, 
OdyfE I. xi. v. 433. 
is the expreſſion of the injured eee 


to Ulyſſes i in the Elyſian Fields. The mean- 


ing is ſimply this: Clytemneſtra's wicked- 
© neſs has been ſo extreme, that it will commu- 


© nicate infamy to womankind through all 
© futurity : ever the good will not eſcape re- 


© proach for it.? But in the tranſlation which 


Pope either made or adopted, Agamemnon 
pronounces the whole ſex perjured, and doubts 
if a ſingle virtuous woman will ever be found: 


Thy deeds,” he ſays, 3 

The perj uvred ſex, and blacken all the race: 

And ſhould poſterity one virtuous find, 

Name Clytemneftra, they will curſe the kind. 
Pope's Odyſſ. 1. xi. v. 540. 

Another ſtrong inſtance of this turn in Pope, 


and where he has gone more out of his way to 


\ 


| viſited Neſtor at Pylos, the office of waſhing and clothing him was 


ſhow it, occurs in his note to the 450th verſe 
of his tranſlation of the ninth book of the 
Iliad. A ftrong inſtance of the contrary diſ- 
poſition in Homer, with proof that it remained 
to him in blindneſs, and probably in old age, 
appears in a beautiful and affecting addreſs to 
the virgins who attended the feſtival i Delos, 


for which the Hymn to Apollo has been 


compoſed ; and the paſſage is authenticated 


to us by Thucydides: 


Xclipe r Hel. TATK* ⁰ͥ Of 1% ur rd mic be 

Mich, 6TToTE Liv Tic Err Borie arb 

Ex d cuelgnren, Eeivog reh Eipras bor, 

NQ xovpas, Tic. 0'v od erg 2 og aorday 

Erb TUNET Es, 24 Ti TiprioVe ladbuga; ; 

TAN N ana TATA brorfisaobe D, 

. rh, dt os Xl it ¹ν,Añl ven. | 
T hucyd. I. iii. c. 104. 


. 7 all, joy attend you! Remember me 
© hereafter : and when any ſtranger from afar 


coming here ſhall aſk, © O Virgins, who is the 
< ſweeteſt poet that attends your feſtival, and 


with whom are you moſt delighted ?* do you 
© all kindly anfwer with one applauding voice, 
Our favorite is the blind man who lives in 


© rocky Chios.“ 
aſſigned 
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aſſigned to the beautiful Polycaſte, the virgin-daughter of the vene- 
rable monarch. When Ulyſles appeared as an unknown ſtranger in 
his own palace, the queen Penelope, uninformed who or what he 
was, merely in purſuance of the common rights of hoſpitality, di- 
reed her young maids to attend him to the bath. Ulyſſes refuſed 
the honor, and deſired an old woman; but the poet ſeems to have 
thought it neceſſary that he ſhould apologize very particularly for 
ſuch a ſingularity. Repugnant as theſe circumſtances appear to com- 
mon notions of eaſtern jealouſy, yet cuſtoms not abſolutely diſſimilar 
are ſtill found among the Arabs. Indeed the general ſentiments of 
the Turks toward the female ſex are a ſtrange. compound of the 
groſſeſt ſenſuality with the moſt ſcrupulous decency. For the credit 
of Homer, however, and of his age, it ſhould be obſerved that, 
among all his variety of pictures of human paſſion, not a hint occurs 
of that unnatural ſenſuality which afterward ſo diſgraced Grecian 
manners. 


It was 7 "WOE in the heroic age, as indeed at all times in 
Greece, for ladies of the higheſt rank to employ themſelves in ſpin- 
ning and needlework, and in at leaſt directing the buſineſs of the 
loom; which was carried on, as till lately in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, for every family within itſelf. It was praiſe equally for a ſlave 
and a princeſs to be ſkilful in works of this kind. In Homer's time 


I2I 


CHAP; III. 


SECT. IV. 
— 


Odyſſ. l. xix. 
v. 317. 


Sir James 
Porter's Ob- 
ſervations on 
the Religion, 
aws. &c. of 


the Turks. 


waſhing alſo was employment for ladies. The princeſs Nauſicaa, 


the young and beautiful daughter of the opulent king of Phæacia, a 
country tamed more for luxury than induttry, went with her maids, 
in a carriage drawn by mules, to a fountain in a ſequeſtered ſpot at 
ſome diſtance from the city, to waſh the clothes of the family. 

It is matter of no ſmall curioſity to compare the manners and 
principles of the heroic age of Greece with thoſe of our Teutonic 


anceſtors, There are ſtrong lines of reſemblance, and there are at 


the ſame time ſtrong characteriſtical touches by which they ſtand 
diſtinguiſhed. Greece was a country holding out to its poſſeſſors 


every N of which humanity is capable; 3 but where, through 
R . | the 
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the incthciency of law, the inſtability of governments, and the cha- 
rater of the times, happineſs was extremely precarious, and the 
change frequent from the height of bliſs to the depth of miſery. 
Hence, rather than from his natural temper, Homer ſeems to have 
derived a melancholy tinge widely diffuſed over his poems *. He 
frequently adverts, in general reflections, to the miſeries of man- 
kind. That earth nouriſhes no animal more miſerable than man, is 
a remark which he puts into the mouth of Jupiter himſelf. His 
common epithet for war and battle is * tearful .“ With the 
northern bards, on the contrary, war and battle were ſubjects of 
higheſt joy and merriment : and this idea was ſupported in fact, we 
are well aſſured, to a moſt extraordinary degree. Yet there was 
more generoſity and leſs cruelty in the Gothic ſpirit of war than in 
the Grecian. Whence this aroſe; what circumſtances gave the 
weaker ſex ſo much more conſequence among the Teutonic nations 
than among the Greeks ; how the ſpirit of gallantry, fo little known 
to this elegant and poliſhed people, ſhould ariſe and gain ſuch uni- 


verſal influence among the fierce unlettered ſavages of the North; that 


gallantry which, with many fantaſtical and ſome miſchievous ef- 
fects, has produced many ſo highly ſalutary and honorable to man- 
kind, will probably ever remain equally a inyſtery in the hiſtory of 
man, as why perfection in the ſciences and every elegant art ſhould 
be confined to the little territory of Greece, and to thoſe nations 


which have derived it thence. 


* See particularly i in the Odyſlee, I, iv, 7 TI&A5uos Jzxpubrng, Iliad. I. viii, v. 388. 


| v. 93. 1. viii. v. 523. I. Xi, v. 620. I. xvii, Max Wen, Iliad, I. xiii. v. 765. 
v. 129. | 
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CHAP TRE. 


The Hiſtory of Grezce, from the Trojan War to the 
Return of the Heracrzips ; and of the Grecian Ora- 


CLEs, the Council of AMPHICTYONS, and the OLYMPIAN 
GAMES. 


SECTION 18 


Reſtoration of Oreſtes to the Throne of Argos. Conqueſt of Peloponnefus | 


: by the Dorians under the Heracleids, commonly called the Return of 
the Heracleids. Diſtinction of the Greek Nation into Ionic, Aolic, 
_ tic, Dori. | | 


AKING Homer as our faithful guide for the hiſtory of this 
early age, we may conclude that no great revolution, nothing 
of any extenſive conſequence happened in Greece, after the troubles 


derived from the Trojan war had ſubſided, to the time when he 


compoſed his poems. The moſt important events which he has re- 
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corded, ſubſequent to the return of the Greeks from Troy, relate to i 


the kingdom of Argos. Oreſtes, ſon of Agamemnon, after living 
ſeven years in exile at Athens, in the eighth found means to revenge 
his father's death and recover his inheritance. He killed the uſurper 
Agiſtheus; and his guilty mother Clytemneſtra periſhed in the 
maſſacre. Mounting then the throne of Argos, he became a very 


Ody. 1. i. 
V. 29 & 298. 


I. iii. v. 196 
& 303. & l. 
XXIv. v. 33» 


powerful prince, and reigned with great reputation. Here the hiſ- 


tory of Homer ends; and the manner in which theſe events are 
mentioned by him appears ſtrongly to indicate that ſome of them 
were within his memory, and that the period of his life would not 
admit of his tracing e much farther “. 


© This) point will be farther diſcuſſed i in the Appendix to the preſent chapter. 
| R 2 It 
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C. 12. 


HISTORY OF GREECE: 
It was, according to Thucydides, whoſe {imple affirmation carries 
more authority than that of any other writer, and upon this occaſion 


has been univerſally followed, about eighty years after the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy that a great revolution happened, which totally changed 


the population of a large part of Greece, and, in its conſequences, 


that of all the weſtern coaſt of Aſia Minor, with which Homer was 


Strabo, 1. ix. 
p- 427. 


Herodot. l. ix. 
c. 26. 


Plato de Leg. 


1. iii. p- 683. 


t. ii. 

Pauſan. l. ii. 
S 
Herodot. I. vi. 


e. 52. 0 

han 1. ii. 

Saf bs 1 viii. 
383. 


ee E. 
3 . 


particularly converſant *, The children and partizans of the great 
Hercules had been invited from Athens, their firſt place of refuge 
from the perſecution of Euryſtheus, the laſt king of Argos of the 


Perſeid family, to ſettle in Doris. # palius, chief of that province, | 


in gratitude for important favors received from Hercules, is ſaid to 


have adopted Hyllus, eldeſt ſon of that hero, by Deianeira daughter 
of CEneus king of tolia, and to have bequeathed his principality 


to him. Thus fortunately raiſed from the condition of ſuppliant 
exiles to that of ſovereign princes, the poſterity of Hercules were 
however not to be ſatisfied with a ſcanty command over herdſmen 
among the wilds of Eta and Parnaſſus. Eſteeming themſelves di- 
rect heirs of the family of Perſeus, they never (ceaſed to claim the 
dominion of. Peloponneſus, and particularly of Argos, of which the 
ſuperior policy and fortune of the family of Pelops had deprived 
them. Twice penetrating through the iſthmus, they were com- 
pelled to retreat with loſs. But at length Temenus, Creſphontes, 
and Ariſtodemus, ſaid to be great-grandſons of Hyllus, aſſociat- 
ing with themſelves Oxylus, an Ætolian chieftain their kinſman, 
croſſed the Corinthian gulph from Naupactus, at the head of an 
army with which, excepting the mountainous province of Arcadia, 
they overran the whole peninſula. Tiſamenus, ſon of Oreſtes, forced 
from Argolis and Laconia, made however a ſtand in Achaia, and 
maintained himſelf there. Of the reſt the Heracleids became com- 


plete maſters. Temenus took poſſeſſion of Argos, Creſphontes of 


Meſſenia, and, Ariſtodemus dying, his twin-ſons Euryſthenes and 


* His reſidence after he was become blind, exdides to their authenticity, was in the iſland 
as he ſays himſelf in thoſe lines of the Hymn of Chios. W 1. ut, c. 104. 
to Apollo which have the teſtimony of Thu- | 


Procies 


, 
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' Procles were made joint kings of Lacedæmon: Corinth was given to 
Aletes, alſo a deſcendant' of Hercules, and Eleia was allotted to 


Oxylus. 


Of the particulars of this important revolution, the Arial likely 


to be maintained by princes fo eſtabliſhed in their poſſeſſions as the 
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Pelopids, and ſo connected by various ties of conſanguinity and poli- 


tical intereſt, or the cauſes why little ſtruggle was made, ſcarcely any 
information remains to us. It appears indeed that the Heracleid chiefs 
had intereſt within the peninſula; for, as we are informed by Strabo, 
Laconia was betrayed to them. They ſeem alſo to have ſet out with 
judiciouſly diſclaiming all hoſtile intentions againſt the people of Pe- 
loponneſus, profeſſing that their aim was only to recover their rights 
from princes who had uſurped them. Farther than this even Pau- 


Strabo, 1. viii, 
p. 365. 


Pauſan. 1, ii. 
c. 13. 


ſanias was unable to gather. Nor are we more informed of the time 


employed in the conqueſt. But that the conqueſt was in the end 
complete, and that an intire revolution took place, not only in the 
government, but in the population alſo of the whole peninſula, except 
Arcadia, are fads amply authenticated. As ſoon as the diviſion of 
the conquered country was agreed upon, the Heracleid princes, bind- 
ing themſelves by ſolemn oaths mutually to ſupport one another in 
their reſpective allotments, exacted ingagements upon oath to the 
ſame purpoſe from all their ſubjects. But their Dorian and /Etolian 


Plato. deLeg. 
I, ii. P- 683. 
t. ii. ed. Ser- 
ran. 


followers had not conquered rich and extenſive provinces for others, 


to return themſelves to their priſtine poverty upon their native moun- 
tains. It was a matter perhaps equally of policy and of neceſſity to 
reward them with eſtabliſhments in the newly acquired territo- 
ries. A general oppreſſion of the old inhabitants followed: great 
numbers emigrated : the reſt were moſtly reduced to ſlavery; and in 
the end the Heracleids and their immediate partizans remained ſole 
lords of the ſoil throughout Ic Pn Arcadia and 
Achaia, | | | 


This great change in the population of Greece, and the importance 


which the Dorian name acquired by it, among other conſequences, 
occaſioned 


Ifocrat, Pana- 
__ 


1 
"38 
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Strabo, 1. v. 
p- 220. l. vii. 


p- 321, 322. 
I. ix. p. 401. 


Her ade LNG 
c. 56, & I. viii. 
c. 44. 
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- occaſioned a new. diſtinction of the Grecian people, and brought for- 
ward to public attention ſome old ones, which in the time of Homer 
and Heſiod appear to have been little noticed. Concerning the bar- 
barous hords who in earlieſt times occupied Greece under various 
names, Dryopes, Caucones, Aones, Leleges, Pelaſgians and others, 
the diligent and judicious Strabo ſeems to have been unable to diſ- 
cover how far they were different people. They appear to have been 
much intermixed ; but the Pelaſgian name prevailed moſt on the con- 
tinent, and the Lelegian in the iſlands. The Athenians and Arca- 
dians, in whoſe country there had never, within the bounds of tra- 
ditionary memorials, been any complete revolution of the population, 


continued always to refer their origin, in part at leaſt, to the Pelaſgians. 


Strabo, I. viii. 


P- 333 


Strabo, 1. viii. 


Pp. 383. 
1 J. i. 


c. 56, & 1. vii. 
C. 94. 


Herodot. l. vii. 


: C. 95 


Homer. Iliad. 


ii. v. 57 
8 


c. 94. 


Revolutions, depriving the other Greeks of means to trace their an- 
ceſtry ſo high, gave them at the ſame time new eras from which to 


begin their account of themſelves, in conſequence of which the old 


fell the more readily into oblivion. The Pelaſgian name thus grew 
obſolete at an early period, and the Greek nation became diſtinguiſhed 
into two hords, called Ionian and Æolian. Vet neither have we any 
certain information how this diſtinction aroſe ; tho tradition names 
Xolus and Dorus, ſons of Hellen the ſon of Deucalion, and lon and 
Achæus ſons of Xuthus, another ſon of Hellen, as the patriarchs of 
the Grecian people, from whom the appellations of their principal 


diviſions were derived. The hiſtory of theſe princes, however, is 


uncertain in extreme ; and Herodotus declares common tradition 
among the Greeks ſtill in his time to have affirmed that the AFolians, 


as well as the Tonians, were anciently called Pelaſgians. Yet the di- 


ſtinction of thoſe hords, whatever it originally was, became in the 


courſe of ages more than nominal; ſince, tho their ſettlements were 


intermixed, and their language fundamentally one, each people till 


preſerved its peculiar dialect. Attica was the principal ſettlement of 
the Ionians: its ancient inhabitants were uſually diſtinguiſhed by that 


name; and the country was called Ionia. Colonies migrating hence 
into Peloponneſus, occupied the province afterward named Achaia, 
| N | but 
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but anciently Ægialos and Ægialeia; and the Ionian coloniſts were 
called Mgialian Pelaſgians. The reſt of Greece, within and without 
the iſthmus, was poſſeſſed by the Zolian hord. Of the farther divi- 
ſion of the Grecian people, which afterward aroſe, Strabo gives a clear 
account. The inhabitants of the mountainous tract about Parnaſſus, 
under the name of Dorians, who, according to Herodotus, had mi- 
grated thither from Theſſaly, were, like the ancient Atticans, from the 
barrenneſs of their country, and their conſequent poverty, little ſub- 
ject to invaſion ; and thus, while the other olians, from their fre- 
quent revolutions and intermixture with foreigners, acquired a new 
dialect, the Dorians alone retained their manners and language un- 
altered. When under the Heracleids they became maſters of Pelo- 
ponneſus, the ancient inhabitants were moſtly either expelled or re- 
duced to ſlavery ; excepting thoſe who under Tifamenus maintained 
_ themſelves in Achaia, and the Arcadians, who with their mountains 
_ preſerved their freedom. The exiles paſſed to Aſia Minor, and over- 
powering there the Afiatics, as they had been themſelves overpowered 
by the Dorians, they eſtabliſhed colonies all along the weſtern coaſt 
of that country. Four diſtinctions of the Grecian people now aroſe 
out of the original two. The Dorian name prevailed in all 
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Strabo, I. viii. 
p- 383. 


. I. i. 
c. 56. 


Iſocrat. Pana- 
then. 
Strabo, 1. viii. 


p- 364, 365. 


Strabo, l. viii. 
* 


the eſtabliſhments of the Heracleids, and was preſerved by all 


the colonies founded by their deſcendants in Aſia, Italy, Sicily, 
and whereſoever elſe. The Athenians alſo roſe to ſuch preeminence 
above all other people of Ionian race, that their name likewiſe pre- 
vailed over that of their hord; and thus the two original dialects of 


the Greek language acquired the new names of Doric and Attic, 


while the two other principal dialects, which various circumſtances 
had contributed to alter, retained the ancient appellations of olic 
and Ionic. But all the Grecians without the iſthmus, except the 
Athenians and Megarians, claimed Zolian origin. The Megarians, 
tho of olian race, yet being a Dorian colony from Peloponnefas, 
choſe to retain the diſtinction of the Doric name. The Ionian name 


Strabo, 1. viii. 
392, 393. 
1 I. i. . 
C. 143» 
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CHAP. IV. was rejected in Greece, and retained only by thoſe Winde who mi- 


SCT. I. grated into Aſia and the iſlands; and to mom the dialect called Tonic 
7 —— 
2 was peculiar. 8 | | 


| SECTION II 
Of the Origin and Progreſs of Oele. 


THE bey of a people divided like the Greeks into many little 
ſtates, each of which exerciſed complete ſovereignty within its own 
territory, cannot be traced in ſo connected a manner as that of thoſe 

nations whoſe parts are united under one ſyſtem of government. Hi- 
ſtorians have therefore found it convenient, after giving a ſummary. 
account of the remoter ages, to ſelect two commonwealths, Athens 
and Lacedæmon, as main channels in which their narrative ſhould 
run; contenting themſelves with but occaſionally relating the more 
important tranſaftions of the reſt. While the ſame method is fol- 
lowed here equally from neceſſity and choice, the buſineſs of the hi- 
ſtorian, it ſhould ſeem, were very incompletely executed ſhould he 
omit to inveſtigate, with ſome accuracy, the circumſtances which prin- 
cipally contributed to keep ſo many independent and eternally warring 
ſtates, without any expreſs league, and often without any very obvious 
common intereſt, ſtil! in ſome meaſure united, ſtill always to eſteem 
themſelves one people, ſo as to acquire (for they had them not in 
the early periods of their hiſtory) ſingularly _—_ lines of diſtinction 
from all the reſt of mankind. 

Tho, among the conſequences of the en revolution effected by 
the Heracleids, a ſeparation in national pride, oppoſition in national 
prejudices, and even national antipathies might be liable to ariſe 
among the Grecian people, the Dorians yet fortunately brought with 
them from their former country habits, opinions, and attachments, 
not only tending to correct the miſchievous effects of political jea- 
louſies among the ſeveral independent ſtates which they eſtabliſhed in 
Peloponneſus, but alſo to n and even increaſe the intercourſe, 
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and ſtren gthen the connection with the reſt of Greece. The province of CHAP. IV, 


Doris was chiefly compoſed of the northern branches of the lofty ridge SECT. II. 
of Parnaſſus, at the ſouthern end of which Delphi was ſituated. The 


oracle of this place had been for ſome time increaſing in reputation 
among the people of the neighbouring provinces; and it was not 
without the incouragement of ſome reſponſes, which admitted a fa- 


vorable interpretation, that the Heracleids had ingaged in their enter- _ 


prize. Their full ſucceſs therefore could not fail to extend the fame 
and increaſe the credit of the oracle. The great bond indeed which 
firſt united, and afterward for ages principally held the Greeks: to- 
gether, was their religion. Of the early ſtate of this, and. ſome 
principal circumſtances in its riſe and progreſs, from among thoſe 
which can be ſufficiently aſcertained for any notice in hiſtory, it has 


been already endeavoured to give an account. It will be the place 


here to make ſome inquiry concerning thoſe reputed means of regular 
communication with the deity, leſs known in earlier times, but which, 
in the period to which we are approaching, became political engines 


of ſingular powers, and had their effect on almoſt every important 
occurrence. It were indeed a very vain attempt to purſue through all 


its intricacies the hiſtory of inſtitutions founded upon ignorance, and 
_ raiſed by deceit, at an age far beyond the reach of written memorials, 
and ever afterward, during their exiſtence through many centuries, 


covered from common obſervation with the utmoſt' caution of in- 


tereſted ingenuity favored by political power. But as the ſubje& is 
not only curious in itſelf, but important to the hiſtory before us, it 
ſhall be endeavoured here to reduce under one point of view what 


can be collected from ancient writers principally ne to We, | 


the early circumſtances of oracles. ny 
Superſtition was formed into a ſyſtem in Revs at an a age prior. to 
our firſt accounts of it. Vaſt temples were built, innumerable cere- 
monies eſtabliſhed ;. the ſame body forming the hereditary prieſth6od 
and the nobilityof the nation; directed with a high hand the belief 
and the conſciences of the people; and ent was not only among 
| 8 their 
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their pretenſions, but perhaps the moſt indiſpenſible part of their 


office. We have already had occafion to remark how uſual it was 
with the Phenician traders, then the general carriers of the Mediter- 
ranean, to ſteal women. It happened that the maſter of a Phenician 
veſſel carried off a woman-attendant of the temple of Jupiter at 
Thebes on the Nile, and ſold her in Theſprotia, a mountainous tract 
in the northweſt part of Epirus bordering on the Illyric hords. Re- 
duced thus unhappily to ſlavery among barbarians, the woman how- 


ever ſoon became ſenſible of the ſuperiority which her education in a 


more civilized country gave her over them; and ſhe conceived hopes 
of mending her condition by practiſing upon their ignorance what ſhe 


had acquired of thoſe arts which, in able hands, impoſed upon a 


more inlightened people. She gave out that ſhe poſſeſſed all the 
powers of prophecy to which the Egyptian prieſts pretended; that 


ſhe could diſcover preſent ſecrets and foretel future events. Her pre- 


| tenſions excited curioſity : ſhe choſe her ſtation under the ſhade of a 


ſpreading oak, where in the name of the god Jupiter ſhe delivered 
anſwers to numbers who came to conſult her; and ſhortly her repu- 
tation as a propheteſs extended as far as the people of the. country 


themſelves communicated. Theſe fimple circumſtances of her ſtory 


were afterward, according to the genius of thoſe ages, turned into 
a fable, which was commonly told in Herodotus's time by the Do- 
donæan prieſts. A black pigeon, they ſaid, flew from Thebes in 
Egypt to Dodona, and perching on an oak, proclaimed with human 
voice, That an oracle of Jupiter ſhould be eſtabliſhed there “. The 
Dodonzans, concluding that a divinity ſpoke through the agency of 


the pigeon, obeyed the mandate, and the oracle was eſtabliſhed. The 


hiſtorian accounts for the fiction thus : The woman, on her arrival, 
ſpeaking 1 in a a foreign dialect, the Dodonzans ſaid ſhe ſpoke like a 


* Homer, (Odyſf. xiv. 328, & xix. 297.) Hefiod (as quoted by the ſcholiaſt upon the 


| Eſchylus, (Prometh. vinct. v. 827.) and Strabo Trachiniæ of Sophocles, v. 1174.) and . 


( v. p. 328) call the prophetic tree gs. _ I. ii. c. 55. call it ®ny%%. 
. pigeon: 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 

pigeon : but afterward, when ſhe had acquired the Grecian ſpeech 
and accent, they ſaid the pigeon, who from her darker complexion 
was called the black pigeon, now ſpoke with a human voice. The 


trade of prophecy being both eaſy and lucrative, the office of prophet- 
eſs was readily ſupplied both with aſſociates and ſucceſſors. A temple 


for the deity and habitations for his miniſters were built; and thus, 


according to the evidently honeſt, and apparently well-founded and 
judicious account of Herodotus, aroſe the oracle of Jupiter at Do- 
dona, the very place where tradition, {till remaining to the days of that 
writer, teſtified that ſacrifices had formerly been performed to the 
nameleſs God. | | % Ks 1 

In conſequence probably of the ſucceſs of Dodona, oracles were 
in remote ages attempted in various places“. Olympia, as we learn 
from Strabo, before the eſtabliſhment of its games, was famous for 

the oracle of Olympian Jupiter; which however ceaſed at an early 
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Strabo, l. viii. 
P- 353» 


period. But prieſts and ſoothſayers, finding that oracles ingaged 


popular attention more, and of courſe were more lucrative than the 
pretenſion to the gift of prophecy attached to the mere perſon of the 
prophet, eagerly ſeized any opportunity to eſtabliſh them. Many of 
theſe ſucceeded for a time, and decayed. But the oracle which held 
its reputation, and extended it, we may ſay, over the world, was 


* The learned Mr. Hardion in his firſt Diſ- people had a very different origin (1) - no- 
ſertation on the oracle of Delphi, (Mem. de thing more uncertain than the time when the 


Acad. des Inſcrip.) undertakes to prove from 
Herodotus himſelf, that Herodotus is wrong 
in aſſerting the Dodonean oracle to have been 
the oldeſt of Greece. But' the whole of his 
argument reſts on a ſuppoſition that the Pe- 
laſgians, founders of tne Dodonean oracle, 
originated from a handful of ſavages (une 
poignee d'hommes, ou, pour mieux dire, des 
brutes) firſt aſſembled under Pelaſgus on the 
mountains of Arcadia, long after the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Delphian oracle. Nothing how- 
ever in ancient Grecian tradition appears 
more certain than that the Pelaſgian name and 


Delphian oracle was firſt eſtabliſhed ; and 


ſcarcely anything more evidently fabulous than 
thoſe reports of the early conſultation of it, 
on whoſe authority Mr. Hardion has not 
ſcrupled to ſay, il eft inconTEsTABLE 


qu'il <toit établi meme avant le deluge de 


© Deucalion,* The firſt account of the con- 
ſultation of the Delphian oracle to which Strabo 
ſeems to have paid any credit was that of 
Homer, who mentions a reſponſe to Agamem- 
non before the Trojan war. See Strabo, 
I. ix. p. 417. 5 


1) See p. 18 of this Volume. 


S 2: Delphi. 
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Strabo, l. ix. 
p· 419. 


Diodor. Sic. 


1. xvi. c. 26. 


Pauſan. 1. x. 
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HISTORY OFT GREECE. 
Delphi. Of this celebrated place ſo many fables are related, ſome of 


them referred to times long before any authentic account of an oracle 


exiſting in Greece, that the writer whoſe ſubject calls for ſome elucida- 
tion of this matter, finds no ſmall difficulty to determine what not to 
reject of all that has been ſaid upon it. Indeed on this mythological 
ground, where even the antiquarian and the profeſſed diſſertator ſhould 


| tread with caution, the hiſtorian cannot but heſitate at ev ery ſtep. 


He will certainly not attempt to lead his reader a regular Journey 


through it; but he may point out to him a few ſpots of the firmer 


ſoil, which, without riſk of material deception, may inable him to 
form ſome general idea of the whole. 

On the ſouthern ſide of mount Parnaſſus, within the weſtern border 
of Phocis againſt Locris, and at no great diſtance from the ſeaport 
towns of Criſſa and Cirrha, the mountain-crags form a natural am- 
phitheater, difficult of acceſs; in the midſt of which was a deep ca- 
vern diſcharging from a narrow orifice a vapor that powerfully affected 


the brain of thoſe who came within its influence. That diligent an- 


tiquarian Diodorus Siculus reports that this was firſt brought to 
public notice by a goatherd, whoſe goats, brouzing on the brink, 
were thrown into ſingular convulſions ; upon which the man, going 
to the ſpot and endeavouring to look into the chaſm, became him- 


| ſelf agitated like one frantic. Theſe extraordinary circumſtances 


were communicated through the neighbourhood ; and the ſuperſtitious 
Ignorance of the age immediately attributed them to a deity reſiding | 
in the place. Phrenzy of every kind, among the Greeks even in more 


_ Inlightened times, was ſuppoſed the effect of divine inſpiration, and 


the incoherent ſpeeches of the frantic were regarded as prophetical. 
A ſpot therefore to which herdſmen only and their goats had hitherto 


thought it worth while to climb over the rugged ſides of the moun- 
| tain, now became an object of extenſive curioſity : it was ſaid to be 


the oracle of the goddeſs Earth : the rude inhabitants, from all the 


neighbouring parts, reſorted to it for information concerning futurity; 


to obtain which any one of them intoxicated himſelf with the vapor, 


and 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 
as then whatever he uttered paſſed for prophecy. But the function 


of prophet, under theſe circumſtances, was not, a little dangerous; for, 


according to Diodorus, many, through the intoxication, unable to 
guide themſelves, fell into the cavern and were loſt. In conſe- 
quence of this an aſſembly of the neighboring inhabitants was con- 
vened ; in which it was determined that one perſon, appointed by 


public authority, ſhould alone be permitted to receive the inſpiration. 
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and render the reſponſes of the divinity 5, and that the ſecurity of the 
prophet ſhould be provided for by a frame placed over the chaſm, 


through which the maddening vapor might be inhaled with ſafety. 
A virgin was preferred for the ſacred office; and the frame was 
made reſting on three feet, and thence called a tripod ; the origin, 
ſays the hiſtorian juſt mentioned, of that favorite form which was 
_ afterward given to ſuch various utenſils of the Greeks and Romans. 
On this frame the propheteſs, who, from ſome circumſtance not now 
certainly known, acquired the title of Pythia or Pythoneſs, mounted 
when there was occaſion to exerciſe her function of revealing the will 
of the divinity. The importance of the oracle being increaſed by 
this interference of public authority, a farther eſtabliſhment became 
neceſſary. A rude temple was built over the cavern, prieſts were ap- 
pointed, ceremonies were preſcribed, ſacrifices were performed. A 
revenue now was neceſſary. All therefore who would conſult the 
oracle henceforward, muſt come with offerings: in their hands. The 


reputation of the place no longer then depended ſimply on the ſuper- 


ſtition of the people: the intereſt of the prieſts became its guardian. 
Hence, according to Hardion's very probable conjecture, the change 
of divinities ſuppoſed to preſide at Delphi. The profits produced 
by the prophetical abilities of the goddeſs Earth beginning to fail, it 
was aſſerted that the god Neptune had aſſociated himſelf with her 
in the oracle. After this the goddeſs Themis was ſaid to have ſuc- * 
ceeded her mother Earth in the inheritance. Still new incentives to 
public credulity and curioſity became neceſſary. If the attempt to ſift 


fact from fable may in any caſe be indulged to the hiſtorian, the hymn 


to 
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to pelo, tratiſmitted to us as the compoſition of Homer, ſeems to 
offer ſo probable an account of the next and final change in the pro- 
perty of this celebrated place, that it mon be pernhitied to introduce 


it here. 


Apollo was a deity of great reputation in the iſlands and in Aſia 
Minor, but hitherto of little fame on the continent of Greece, when 
a veſſel from Gnoſſus in Crete came to the port of Crifla; and the 


crew landing proceeded immediately up the neighboring mountain 


Parnaſſus to Delphi. Preſently a wonderful ſtory was circulated, 
That this veſſel, being bound to Pylos on the coaſt of Meſſenia, 
had been forced by a preternatural power beyond that port; and, 
© while the crew, in aſtoniſhment, were perfectly paſſive, had been 


conducted with ſurprizing exactneſs and expedition to Criſſa: that 


4 dolphin of uncommon magnitude had accompanied the veſſel, ap- 

* parently with authority, and, on their arrival at Criſſa, diſcovered 
* himſelf to the crew to be the great and beneficent god Apollo; or- 
dering them at the ſame time to follow him to Delphi, where 
c they ſhould become his prieſts.” The project ſucceeded beyond ex- 


pectation. Sacrifices and petitions to Themis and Neptune had 


plainly for ſome time been wrong : Apollo was now the preſiding 
power of the place, and under this god, through the ſkill of his 
new miniſters (for Crete, as we have ſeen, was earlier civilized, and 
had probably more intercourſe with Egypt than the reſt of Greece) 
the oracle recovered and increaſed its reputation. Delphi, which 
had the advantage of being really near the center of Greece, was re- 
ported to be the center of the world ; miracles were invented to 


prove ſo important a circumſtance, and Navel of the Earth was 


among the titles which it acquired *. Perhaps at this time the 
Pythian games had their origin in the prize offered for a hymn in 


honor of Apollo, to be performed by the voice accompanied by the 


Pauſan. l. x. 
c. 7. 


juſtly, in his Analyſis of Ancient eee vol. i. p. 240. | 


*. cithara. The firſt victor, Pauſanias informs us, was a Cretan. It 


* Strabo, 1. ix. P- 419. Mr. Gd has accounted for this title ey and perhaps 


Was 
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was not till long after that athletic exerciſes and chariot-races were 


introduced in imitation of the Olympian. But Delphi became early 


a conſiderable town. Situate as it was among barren mountain-crags, 
the rich vale of Criſſa was at hand for its ſupply ; the Bœotian plain 
was not far diſtant, and the neighbourhood of the ſea was a great ad- 
ditional convenience. Before Homer's time, if we may credit the 
hymn to Apollo, the temple of that deity was built of ſtone with 
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Wheler's 
Journey into 
Greece, b. iv. 


p. 310. 


ſome magnificence. The increaſing importance of the oracle brought 


it, probably ſoon after Homer's age, under the particular protection 
of the Amphictyonic council; an inſtitution of which an account 
will preſently be given, . But the Dorian conqueſt ſeems to have been 
the fortunate circumſtance that principally ſpred its fame and inlarged 
its influence; which quickly lo extended, that nothing of moment 


within Greece was undertaken by ſtates, or even by private perſons. 


who could afford the expence, without. firſt conſulting the oracle of 


Delphi; particularly in circumſtances of doubt, anxiety, and diſtreſs, 


Delphi was the refuge. A preſent upon theſe occaſions was always 
neceſſary; and princes and opulent perſons endeavored to conciliate 
the favor of the deity by offerings of great value. Afterward vanity 


came in aid to ſuperſtition. in bringing riches to the temple. The 


names of thoſe who mide conſiderable preſents were always regiſtered; 
and when ſtatues, tripods, or other ornaments of valuable materials 
or elegant workmanſhip were given, they were publicly exhibited in 

honor'of the donor. The prophetical buſineſs was generally con- 
ducted with great caution and judgement, and we are not without 
good information, ſcattered in different ancient authors, of the man- 


ner of it. [The Pythoneſs was choſen from among mountain cot- 


tagers, the moſt unacquainted with mankind that could be found. 
It was always required that ſhe ſhould be a virgin, and originally ſhe 
was taken very young. The purity of virgin innocence, to which 


the Greeks always attached an idea of myſterious ſanctity, made a 


girl moſt fit, in vulgar opinion, to. receive, the influence of the 


god; and i ignorance, which evinced purity of mind, was at the ſame 
time 


Diodor. Sic. 
1. xvi. Co 26, 
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time very omaniadious for the purpoſes of the prieſts. Once ap- 
pointed ſhe was never to quit the temple. But unfortunately it hap- 
pened that one Pythoneſs made her eſcape : her ſingular beauty ina- 
mored a young Theſſalian, who ſucceeded in the hazardous attempt 
to carry her off. After this it was decreed that no Pythoneſs ſhould 
be appointed under fifty years of age; but that in fimplicity ſhe ſhould 
ſtill be the neareſt poſſible to acai; and that even the dreſs peculiar 
to girls ſhould be preſerved to her. The office of Pythoneſs appears 


not to have been defirable. Either the emanation from the cavern, 


Plutarch. de 


Defect. Orac. 


Strabo, 1. ix. 
p: 419. 


or ſome art of the managers, threw her into real convulſions. Prieſts 
intitled prophets led her to the ſacred tripod, force being often ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe, and held her on it till her phrenzy roſe to 
whatever pitch was in their judgement moſt fit for the occaſion- 
There are accounts of Pythoneſſes expiring almdſt immediately after 
quitting the tripod, and even on the tripod. The broken accents 
which the wretch uttered in her agony were collected and arranged 
by the prophets, and then promulgated, till a late period always in 


verſe, as the anſwer of the god; But there were a few days only in 


Strabo, 1, ix. 
p. 419. 


the year on which the god might be interrogated; and thoſe the 
prieſts contrived to have variable at their diſcretion. Previous ſacri- 
fices were moreover neceſſary, and if the victims were not favorable 
the Pythoneſs could not mount the tripod. Thus the prieſts had it 
always in their power to deny anſwers, to delay anſwers, or to give 
anſwers direct, dubious, or unintelligible, as they judged moſt ad- 
vantageous for the credit of the oracle. With frequent opportuni- 
ties therefore of arrogating the merit of true prophecy, the oracle 
avoided all riſk of being convicted of falſe; tho ſuch misfortune 
happened to many oracles leſs ably conducted, to the no ſmall ad- 
vantage of Delphi; which thence acquired the reputation, delivered 
to us in words not advantageous to the general character of thoſe 
fixed ſeats of prophecy, of being the leaſt fallacious of all oracles. 
But if princes or great men applied in a proper manner for the ſanc- 
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tion of the god to any undertaking, they ſeldom failed to receive it CHAP. IV. 
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not liable to * danger from the event. 


8 ECTION ot 
Of the Origin and Conſtitution of the Council of Amphictyons. 


IT will now be neceſſary again to revert for a moment to the fa- 
bulous ages for the origin of an eſtabliſhment which became im- 
portant in the political connection of the Grecian people; much 
from the nature of its conſtitution, but ſtill more through its charge 
over that celebrated reſidence of Apollo of which an account has juſt 


been given. Among the dark confuſion and fanciful falſehood of 


ancient tradition we find ſome aſſurance that there were, in very early 


times, people inhabiting to the northward of mount Eta, and along 


the coaſt of the Ægean ſea eaſtward as far as the Helleſpont, more 
inlightened than the ſouthern Greeks ; who in after ages acknow- 


leged obligation to inſtructors from that country in religion, mo- 


rality, legiſlation, and their vehicles muſic and poetry. We may 
gather alſo that the numerous barbarians of the extenſive inland 


country, continually harraſſing the more civilized inhabitants of the 
coaſt, drove ſome to ſeek ſecurer ſettlements elſewhere ; and by pre- 


venting the cultivation of the arts of peace, reduced the reſt to be- 


come barbarians like themſelves. Greece poſſeſſed adyantageous 
_ barriers againſt thoſe evils in its ſeveral ranges of almoſt impaſſable 


mountains ſtretching acroſs the country from ſea to fea. The 
ſouthern parts therefore, with the iſlands, afforded refuge for thoſe - 


inhabitants of the northern coaſt who had means of tranſporting 


themſelves, and effects to ſubſiſt on; and Thrace, as we have al- 


ready obſeryed, thus ſhared with Egypt and Phenicia in the honor 


of civilizing Greece. Theſſaly, however, from lying more expoſed 
to numerous hords of barbarians, as well as Som the fruitfulneſs of 


its ſoil, ſo inviting to invaders, was in elder times peculiarly ſubject 
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diſputed. The obvious application of the 
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to revolutions. Vet, among the uncertain and romantic traditions 
remaining to us concerning this country, there appears foundation to 
believe that it was, at a very early period, governed by princes more 
powerful and more informed than their cotemporaries of ſouthern 
Greece. Among theſe the name of Deucalion is famous. But tho 
this perſonage on many accounts excites curioſity, in vain would hiſ- 
tory inveſtigate the events of his reign. His ſon Amphictyon has 
been generally reputed the author of the renowned inſtitution which 
always bore his name. Report however concerning this prince alſo 
is too vague for hiſtory to follow : the inſtitution itſelf therefore will 
alone be the object of our inquiry. 

Apes before letters began to record the tranſactions of the Greeks, 
a regular eſtabliſhment had been made of an aſſembly of deputies from 
the provinces about mount ta, who met twice yearly in a temple 
dedicated to the goddeſs Ceres near the mouth of the river Aſopus, 
at that paſs of Thermopylæ which afterward became ſo famous. The 


apparent purpoſe of the inſtitution was to obviate the evils daily 
arifing from the ſmall extent of the ſeveral ſtates, continual rapine, 


war, and bloodſhed among themſelves, not without conſtant danger 
of utter ruin from foreign barbarians. The buſineſs therefore of the 
aſſembly was to decide all diſputes between the ſtates of whoſe de- 
puties it was compoſed “, and to concert common meaſures of de- 


. fence againſt foreign enemies. Theſe ſtates are ſaid to have been at 


firſt only thoſe over which Deucalion had reigned ; comprehending 
however, beſide Theſſaly, ſome provinces ſouthward of mount ta. 
Amphictyon, ſon of that prince, is reported to have added Attica to 


his father's dominions; and from him, as the founder, the aſſembly 


at Thermopylæ always bore the name of Amphictyonic, and the 


| members of it were called nnn But the people of the 


— AToFF iba rds AuPwervontes Sia; Goa word, with a very ſmall alteration, DOTS. 
Too e TA tow, Strabo, |. ix. p. 420. as 2 deſcription inſtead of an arbitfary appella- 
+ Such appears to have been the moſt re- tion of the perſons who compoſed the aſſembly, 
ceived opinion of the moſt judicious antiqua- led ſome to ſuppoſe that this was the true 
rians among the ancients, tho it was not un- name, See Pauſan. I. x. c. 8. 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſtates which ſent deputies, are ſaid at the ſame time to have CHAP. IV. 
received the name of Hellenes from Hellen, another ſon of Deucalion, SECT. III. 
who we are told ſucceeded his father in that part of his dominions | 
which lay on the Theſſalian fide of mount ta. This name in pro- 
ceſs of time prevailed ſo as to become the diſtinguiſhing appellation 
of the Greeks in general; through what means we are not ſatisfacto- 
rily informed by Grecian writers, but apparently nothing contributed 
ſo much as the extenſive reputation and influence which the Am- 
phictyonic council acquired. For at an era far beyond the reach of 
connected hiſtory, the juriſdiction of this aſſembly very conſiderably 
exceeded the ſuppoſed bounds of Deucalion's kingdom. Strabo at- 
tributes the regulations which became the baſis of its conſtitution to 
Acrifius king of Argos, grandfather of the hero Perſeus, Indeed he 
rejects as of no authority all accounts of the aſſembly before the age 
of that prince, declaring poſitively that what preceded was unknown“. 
| The conjectures of the Grecian chronologers, with which however 
the geographer ſhows himſelf everywhere little ſatisſied, placed Am- 
phictyon a century and a half earlier than Acriſius. Sir Iſaac Newton 
ſuppoſed them cotemporary, and about a century older than the 
Trojan war. If the Engliſh philoſopher is right concerning the 
chronology, we muſt add the ſuppoſition of a league between the 
moſt powerful prince. of the northern and the moſt powerful prince 
of the ſouthern parts of Greece; and this, tho we have no authority 
for it, appears the moſt probable way of accounting for the interfe- 
rence of a king of Argos, not mentioned by any tradition as a con- 
queror, in the regulation of an aſſembly of ſtates at Thermopylæ. 
In Homer we find no mention of the Amphictyonic aſſembly: but 
the ready acquieſcence which the poet aſcribes to all the Grecian 
chiefs, as far as the utmoſt bounds of Theſſaly, under the authority 
of Agamemnon, and the acknowlegement even of the proud and 
FORTY * e 3 N to indicate that the Argian 
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princes had, through ſome means, from of old maintained an in- 
fluence among the northern provinces. It was ſtill a very early period 
when the ſupreme direction of the concerns of the Delphian oracle, 
and of the treaſures which the ſuperſtition of the times poured in 
preſents to the god ſuppoſed to preſide there, was ſubmitted to the 


Ampzhictyons; in conſequence of which their vernal ſeſſion was re- 


moved from Thermopylæ to Delphi, and ever after held there. With 
the increaſe of the reputation of the oracle, the importance of the 
Amphictyonic aſſembly increaſed ; and the conqueſt of Pelopon- 
neſus by the Heracleids very greatly extended both. For the Do- 
rians being an Amphictyonic people, as it was termed, all the 
ſtates where they eſtabliſhed their power became alſo Amphicty- 
onic. But Athens, chief of the Ionic hord, was likewiſe an Am- 
phictyonic ſtate. All ſtates of Ionic origin, therefore, derived or 
claimed thence a right to have their repreſentatives in the council; 
and thus it ſeems to have been that the name Hellenes obtained uni- 


verſal acceptation as the general name of all the Greeks, to the exclu- 


Strabo, 1. ix. 
p. 41. 


ſion of the Macedonians and Epirots * 


The Delphian people were, 
however, ſtill acknowleged the legal poſſeſſors of the temple; they 
acquired a degree of ſacredneſs of character through the extreme ve- 
neration in which it was ſo widely held; the whole extent of mount 
Parnaſſus obtaining at length the reputation of ſacred ground; and 
the cn ny 85 were allowed large privileges a as the A 8 the at- 


„This "Pt ſupported by Homer's uſe of the whole of Greece. The ella Da- 
the name. He is evidently always at a loſs Nao1 appears to mark the ſouthern Greeks 


for one collective appellation for the Greeks, only, or however chiefly. Strabo indeed tells 


But in the 37th line of his catalogue, he plainly 
means to include the whole nation under the 
two names PaNmHELLENES and Acnaiol; 


the former ſeemingly intended for the northern 


Greeks, the latter for the ſouthern. Thus alſo 
in the Odyſlee he apparently intends the northern 


diviſion of the country by the name HeLLas, 


and the ſouthern by the name Ar cos (1), where 
under the two he means evidently to include 


(+) OdyTl. i. 344. iv. 726. & 816, & xy, 80. 


us (2), that Argos was anciently the name of 
all Peloponneſus ; that afterward the epithet 
Achaic uſed by Homer, was added from the 
Phthiot Achaians, who came into the penin- 
ſula with Pelops, and ſettled in Laconia; and 
that Danai was a name which the Peloponneſian 

Pelaſgians derived from the Egyptian Da- 
naus. 


(2) . vii. p. 365. I. viii. p. 371. 
tendants, 
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tendants, and as it were the family of Apollo. But it is not im- CHRP. IV. 
probable that the very reputation of their oracle became a burthen to SECT. III. 
them; that the numbers and power of thoſe who came to conſult it 


were too great for the Delphians to preſerve the ſway neceſſary for 


deciding controverſies, and regulating proceedings; that even the 


riches continually increaſing under their care, ſerved but to make their 


ſituation the more alarming ; and thus, if they did not even deſire it, : 


they at leaſt acquieſced under the interpoſition of ſo reſpectable an 
authority as that of the Amphictyonic council. It appears too, that 
the power thus acquired by that aſſembly over everything relative to 
the moſt intereſting point of Grecian ſuperſtition, was the circum- 
ſtance which principally contributed to increaſe its influence, to make 
it an object for every ſtate to have its repreſentative among the mem- 
bers, and to raiſe it to be what the great Athenian orator calls it, the 
general council of the Greeks. 

But the Amphictyonic aſſembly, obſcure in its origin through ex- 
treme antiquity, is not accurately known to us even in thoſe ages 
from which we might expect accurate information. What the moſt 
diligent and judicious modern writers have been able to collect on 


beſt authority concerning it, is principally this *. Every independent 


Grecian ſtate, with perhaps ſome few occaſional exceptions only, had 
a right either of itſelf, or in conjunction with one or more other 
ſtates, to ſend two deputies or repreſentatives. One of theſe, with 
the title of Pylagoras, whoſe office was to tranſact the civil buſineſs 
of his conſtituents, was elected by the ſuffrages of his fellow- citizens: 
the other, from his particular privilege of ſuperintending religion 
and its rites, called hieromnemon, was appointed by lot. Each had 
an equal vote on every occafion in which the authority of the council 


was exerted ; and no Amphictyon derived any legal N or au- 


* What remains from ancient authors upon . Diſcourſe to his Hiſtory of Philip of Macedon, 


the ſubject has been largely collected by Dean has digeſted agd compared whatever has been 
Prideaux, in his Treatiſe on the Oxford tranſmitted by ancient, and imagined by mo- 
Marbles. Dr. Leland, in the preliminary dern, writers about it. 
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CHAP. IV. bene from the rank or eſtimation whith his . held 


among the Grecian ſtates, but all were properly peers. One hierom- 
nemon preſided ; and it ſeems probable that the hieromnemon of 
- every ſtate exerciſed this preſidency in rotation. The meeting was 
opened with ſolemn facrifices ; at Thermopylz to Ceres ; at Delphi 
to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva. The nature of the juriſ- 
dition of the aſſembly, and the extent of its power, may be in a great 
meaſure gathered from the oath taken by every member, which has, 
perhaps the whole, but at leaſt a large part and probably the moſt 
* been preſerved in an oration of Æſchines. It runs thus: 

© I ſwear that I will never ſubvert, any Amphictyonic city: I will 
© never ſtop the courſes of their water either in war or peace. If any 
© ſuch outrages be attempted, I will oppoſe them by force of arms, 
© and deſtroy thoſe cities which are guilty of ſuch attempts. If any 
© devaſtations be committed in the territory of the god, if any ſhall 
© be privy to ſuch offence, or entertain any deſign againſt the temple, 
I will uſe my hands, my feet, my whole force, to bring the offend- 
ing party to condign puniſhment.” An awful imprecation was ſub- 


joined, well imagined to infuſe a dread of the guilt of perjury: * If 


© any ſhall violate any part of this ſolemn ingagement, whether city, 
private perſon, or nation, may ſuch violators be obnoxious to the 
© vengeance of Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva the provident. 
May their land never produce its fruits : May their women never 
bring forth children of the ſame nature with the parents, but off- 
ſpring unnatural and monſtrous: May they be forever defeated in 
* war, in judicial controverſies, and in all civil tranſactions ; and 
may their families and their whole race be utterly deſtroyed : May 
they never offer an acceptable ſacrifice to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and 
Minerva the provident, but may all their ſacred rites be forever re- 
| © jected.” The firſt part of this oath is directed to what was really 
the moſt important buſineſs of the aſſembly, and which ſeems to 
have been with great wiſdom and humanity propoſed as the principal 
end of the inſtitution, the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of a kind of la- 
of 


HISTORY OF GREECE. : 


of nations among the Greeks, that might check the violence of war CHAP. IV. 
among themſelves, and finally prevent thoſe horrors, that extremity SECT. III. 


of miſery; which the barbarity of elder times uſually made the lot 
of the vanquiſhed. Perhaps the view of the founders went yet far- 
ther; to bring all diſputes between Amphictyonic ſtates before this 


143 


tribunal, and totally to ſtop war among them, or to puniſh it as pri- 
vate war and rebellion. To this however, amid the jealous claims 


of every Grecian city to abſolute independency, the Amphictyonic 
council was never equal. Revolutions in early times reduced it to 
obſcurity : and when afterward the increaſing fame of the Delphian 
oracle, under its protection, gave it new conſequence, its members 
wiſely avoided the attempt to exert an authority which they wanted 
power effectually to ſupport. Conteſts between ſtates were, however, 
always eſteemed proper objects of its juriſdiction : but the ſuperin- 
tendency of the religion of the Greek nation. was more particularly 


its office. Its authority to fine any Amphictyonic ſtate, and, in caſe 
of non-compliance with injunctions, even to levy forces, and to make 


war on the diſobedient, were allowed. Of diſputes between private 
| perſons it never condeſcended to take cogniſance. Its proceedings 
were generally conducted with prudence and dignity; and its de- 
crees, notwithſtanding its deficiency: of power, were always highly 
Om | 


- * SRETLON 
Early Diſſentions of the Heracleid Princes. Unſettled State of Pelo- 
| ponneſus. Origin of' the Grecian Games. Inftitution of the Olympic 
Fęſtival by Iphitus king of Elis. | | 


THE RRTURN of THE HERACLEI1DS, as the Dorian conqueſt is 
commonly termed by Grecian writers, produced a revolution in Pe- 


SECT. IV. 


loponneſus ſo complete that, except in the rugged province of Arca- 
dia, nothing remained unaltered. The Argian princes of the family 


of TROP had acquired ſuch ſuperior power, and a legal preeminence 
| | which 
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| WISTORY OF GREECE 
which they claimed ſeems to have been ſo generally admitted, 
that under them one government in ſome degree pervaded the 
peninſula: the adminiſtration of law gained conſiſtency, civility 
advanced, and arts began to ſhow themſelves. But the Dorian 
conqueſt quickly reduced all to that ruder ſtate in which the 
new lords of the country had lived among their native mountains: 
arts and civility fled with the old inhabitants to flouriſh in another 
ſoil. The firſt care of the conquering chiefs was to ſecure their ac- 
quiſitions againſt any attempts of the former poſſeſſors: their next 
ſeems to have been to prevent any one among themſelves from ac- 
quiring a ſuperiority above the reſt. Thus probably they hoped to 
provide againſt the evils equally of foreign invaſion and of domeſtic 
jealouſy. But in. the very partition of the country, we are told, a 
cauſe of future diſcord aroſe. Ariſtodemus died. His followers, to 
whom Laconia was allotted, thought they had an equal claim to the 
fairer portion of Meſſenia, a leſs mountainous and more generally 


| fruitful country, of which they were deprived only through the in- 
ability of their infant ſovereigns, ſons of their deceaſed leader, to 


afſert their rights. The boundaries alſo of the ſeveral allotments 


were, in the haſte of diviſion, not everywhere accurately aſcertained, 


Thucyd. l. i. 


Ci. 13. 


Plutarch. 
Lycurg. 


and early diſputes about theſe led to hoſtilities. Within the ſeveral 
governments moreover, for many years after ſo violent a revolution, 
the unſettled ſtate of things would often call for the ſtrong arm of 
power to repreſs outrage and inforce order. Violence would ariſe 

| ſometimes on the part of the princes; and a conquering people, 
rude, but highſpirited, was little diſpoſed to admit patiently any 
exertion of authority not perfectly warranted by eſtabliſhed cuſtom. 
Thus, in every ſtate, internal diſſenſions were ſeldom interrupted but 
by external war: and any long intermiſſion of this the ſituation of 


Arcadia ſufficed to prevent. Sheltered by their mountains in their 


property and their freedom, the Arcadians, bordering upon all, were 
the natural enemies of all. Peloponneſus thus was relapſing into a 
ſtate of anarchy and barbariſm like that i in which it had exiſted be- | 


fore Pelops and Hercules. 
From 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 


From very early times it had been cuſtomary among the Greeks 
to hold numerous meetings for purpoſes of feſtivity and ſocial amuſe- 
ment. A foot-race, a wreſtling-match, or ſome other rude trial of 
| bodily ſtrength and activity formed originally the principal enter- 
tainment ; ſo far only perhaps more reſpectable in its kind than our 
country wakes, as it had more immediate reference to that almoſt 
ceaſeleſs warfare which prevailed in elder Greece. It was probably 
the connection of theſe games with the warlike character that occa- 
fioned their introduction at funerals in honor of the dead; a cuſtom 
which, we learn from Homer, was in his time ancient. But all 
the violence of the early ages was not able to repreſs that elegance of 
Imagination which ſeems congenial to Greece. Very anciently a 
contention for a prize in poetry and muſic was a favorite entertain- 
ment of the Grecian people; and when connected, as it often was, 
with ſome ceremony of religion, drew together large aſſemblies of 
both ſexes . A feſtival of this kind in the little iſland of Delos, at 
which Homer aſſiſted, appears to have occaſioned a numerous con- 
_ courſe from different parts by ſea; and Heſiod informs us of a ſplen- 
did meeting for the celebration of various games at Chalcis in Eu- 
bœa, where himſelf obtained the prize for poetry and ſong. The 
conteſt in' muſic and poetry ſeems early to have been particularly 
connected with the worſhip of Apollo. When this was carried from 
the iſlands of the FX gean to Delphi, a prize for poetry was inſtituted ; 
whence aroſe the Pythian games. But it appears from Homer that 
games, in which athletic exerciſes and muſic and dancing were alter- 
nately introduced, made a common amuſement of the courts of 
princes ; and before his time the manner of conducting them was ſo 
far reduced to a ſyſtem, that public judges of the games are men- 
tioned as a kind of eſtabliſhed magiſtrate. - The games, thus im- 
proved, greatly reſembled the tilts and ee of the ages of 
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CHAP. IV, 


SE CT. IV. 


| : 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 


chivalry. Men of high rank only preſumed to ingage in them ; but 


a large concourſe of all orders attended as ſpectators: and to keep 
regularity among theſe was perhaps the moſt neceſſary office of the 
judges. But the moſt ſolemn meetings, and which drew together 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank and character, often from diſtant parts, 


were at the funerals of eminent men. The paramount ſovereigns of 


Iliad. 1. xxili. 
v. 634. 

Odyfl. 1. vili. 
v. 120 & ſeq. 
& 205 & ſeq. 


Weſt on che 
Olympic 


Games. 


Iliad. I. xi. 
v. 697. 
Thad. 1. ii. 
v. 623. 


Thad. I. xxiii. 
v. 629. 


Peloponneſus themſelves did not diſdain to attend theſe* ; which 
were celebrated with every circumſtance of magnificence and ſplen- 


dor that the age could afford. The funeral of treats: deſcribed 


in the Iliad, may indeed be conſidered as an example of what the 8 


poet could imagine moſt complete. T he games, in which prizes 
were there contended for, were the chariot-race, the foot- race, box- 
ing, wreſtling, throwing the quoit and the javelin, ſhooting with 
the bow, and fencing with the ſpear. And in times when none 


could be rich or powerful but the ſtrong and active, expert at martial 


exerciſes, all thoſe trials of {kill appear to have been eſteemed equally 
becoming men of the higheſt rank: tho it may ſeem, from the 
prizes offered and the perſons contending at the funeral of Patroclus, 


the poet himſelf ſaw in the game of the cæſtus ſome incongruity 


with exalted characters. 

Traditions are preſerved that Eleia in Habe pan had been, 
upon various great occaſions, the ſcene of athletic games celebrated 
with more than ordinary pomp by aſſemblies of chiefs from different 
parts of Greece. Homer mentions ſuch at Elis under king Augeas, 


cotemporary with Hercules, and grandfather of one of the chiefs 


who commanded the Eleian troops in the Trojan war ; and again at 
Bupraſium in Eleia, for the funeral of Amarynceus, while Neſtor 
was yet in the vigor of youth. But it does not at all appear from 


Homer that in his time, or ever before him, any periodical feſtival 


was eſtabliſhed like that which afterward became fo famous under 
the title of the pied or the e conteſt, or, as our 


* 5 ſpeaks of having 8 H 2 ore uv wor; 4 oſp hint Sense 
attended ſuch meetings : Zunvvlgs Te vic, x imrertruvorra ala. 
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writers, tranſlating the Latin phraſe, have commonly termed it, the CHAP. IV. 
Olympic games. On the contrary, every mention of ſuch games in SECT: IV. 
his extant works ſhows them to have been only occaſional folemni- 
ties ; and Strabo has remarked that they were diſtinguiſhed by a cha- Strabo, I. viii. 

racteriſtical difference from the Olympian. In theſe the honor de- P. 355. 
rived from receiving publicly a crown or chaplet, formed of a branch 
of oleaſter, was the only reward of the victor: but in Homer's | 

games the prizes were not fo properly honorary as intrinſically va- = Ta, 1 
luable; and the value was often very conſiderable. After Homer's | 

age, apparently in conſequence of the long troubles inſuing from 
the Dorian conqueſt, extenſive migrations and unceaſing hoſtilities, 1 
even the memory of the ancient games was nearly loſt. In this ſea- — 
ſon of turbulence and returning barbariſm, Iphitus, a deſcendant, Pauſan. 1. v. i | 
probably grandſon of Oxylus (tho fo totally the means of tranſmit- Newon's | | 
ting information to poſterity were wanting that we have no aſſurance 29%... 
even of his father's name) ſucceeded to the throne of Elis. This 

prince was of a genius that might have produced a more brilliant | f 

cCharacter in a more inlightened age, but which was perhaps more 
beneficial to mankind in the rough times in which he lived. Active 
and enterprizing, but not by inclination a warrior, he was anxious 

to find a remedy for the diſorderly fituation of his country, and to 
reſtore that more improved ſtate of things which, by the accounts of 
ancient people, once had being there, but now was only to be found 
beyond the bounds of Peloponneſus. Among all the violences of 
domeſtic feuds and foreign wars, ſuperſtition ſtill maintained its do- 
minion undiminiſhed over the'minds of the Peloponnefian Dorians : 
the oracle of Delphi was held in no leſs reverence by them than by 
their forefathers among the crags of Parnaſſus. To that oracle | 
therefore Iphitus looked for ſupport in the project which he medi- | 
tated. He ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Delphi to ſupplicate informa- | 
tion from the deity of the place, © How the anger of the gods, which 
« threatened total deſtruction to Peloponneſus through endleſs hoſti- 

* lities among its 1 might be averted ?? He received for an- 
2 | - (wer, 
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CHAP.IV. ſwer, what himſelf, as a judicious critic has obſerved, had probably 
SECT. IV. ſuggeſted, © That the Olympic feſtival muſt be reſtored; for the 
— 
Weſt on the * neglect of that ſolemnity had brought on the Greeks the indigna- 
4s tion of the god Jupiter, to whom it was dedicated, and of the hero 
Hercules, by whom it had been inſtituted : and that a ceſſation of 
* arms muſt therefore immediately be proclaimed for all cities de- 
* firous of partaking in it.“ This reſponſe of the god was of courſe 
promulgated throughout Greece; and Iphitus, in obedience to it, 
cauſed the armiſtice to be proclaimed. But the other Peloponne- 
ſians, full of reſpect for the authority of the oracle, yet uneaſy at the 
aſcendant thus aſſumed by the Eleians, ſent a common deputation to 
Delphi to inquire concerning the authenticity of the divine mandate 
reported to them. The Pythoneſs however, ſeldom averſe to autho- . 
rize the ſchemes of kings and legiſlators, adhered to her former an- 
ſwer ; and commanded the Peloponneſians to ſubmit to the direc- 
tions and authority of the Eleians in ordering and ON the 
© ancient laws and cuſtoms of their forefathers.” _ 
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Supported thus by the oracle, and incouraged by the ready ſub- 
miſſion of all the Peloponneſians to it, Iphitus proceeded to model 
his inſtitution. Jupiter, the chief of the gods, being now the ac- 
knowleged patron of the plan, and the prince himſelf, under Apollo, 
the promulgator of his will, it was ordained that a feſtival ſhould be 
held at the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, near the town of Piſa in 
Eleia, free for all Greeks to partake in, and that it ſhould be re- 
peated at the termination of every fourth year: that this feſtival 
ſhould conſiſt in ſolemn ſacrifices to Jupiter and Hercules, and in 
games celebrated in honor of them: and as wars might often prevent 
not only individuals but whole ſtates from partaking in the benefits 
with which the gods would reward thoſe who properly ſhared in the 
ſolemnity, it was ordained, under the ſame authority, that an ar- 
| miſtice ſhould take place throughout Greece for ſome time before 
[ ES the commencement of the feſtival, and continue for ſome time after 
4 its concluſion. For his own people, the Eleians, Iphitus procured 

| an 
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an advantage never perhaps injoyed, at leaſt in equal extent, by any HAP. IV. 


other people upon earth. A tradition was current that the Hera- 
cleids, on appointing Oxylus at the ſame time to the throne of Elis 
and to the guardianſhip of the temple of Olympian Jupiter, had, un- 
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SECT. IV. 


—— 
Strabo, 1. viii. 
P- 357» 358, 


der the ſanction of an oath, conſecrated all Eleia to the god, and 


denounced the ſevereſt curſes, not only on all who ſhould invade it, 
but alſo on all who ſhould not defend it againſt invaders. Iphitus 
procured univerſal acquieſcence to the authority of this tradition ; and 


the deference paid by the Grecian people, while independency had 3 


| being among them, both to the general truce, and to the perpetual 
immunity of the Eleian territory, is not among the leaſt remarkable 


circumſtances of Grecian hiſtory, A reputation of ſacredneſs be- | 


came attached to the whole Eleian people as the hereditary prieſt- 
hood of Jupiter; and a pointed difference in character and purſuits 
aroſe between them and the other Greeks. Little diſpoſed to ambi- 
tion, and regardleſs even of the pleaſures of a town-life, their gene- 
ral turn was wholly to rural buſineſs and rural amuſements. Elſe- 
where the country was left to peaſants : men of property, for ſecu- 
. rity, as well as for purſuits of ambition and pleaſure, reſided in for- 
tified towns. But the towns of Eleia, Elis itſelf the capital, remained 
always unfortified : and to the time of Polybius, who ſaw the liberty 
of Greece expire, tho the Eleians were the wealthieſt people of Pe- 
loponneſus, yet the richeſt of them moſtly reſided upon their eſtates, 
and many without ever viſiting Elis. | 
According to the accounts collected by Pauſanias, fo totally the 
cuſtoms ing inſtitutions of Peloponneſus were altered and over- 
_ thrown, through the violent and long continued troubles which fol- 
lowed the return of the Heracleids, that the very memory of 
thoſe: games, ſo familiar in Homer's age, was nearly loſt. When 
Iphitus inſtituted the Olympian feſtival, the foot-race, which 
was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Stadion, was the only game ex- 
hibited. After ward, as the increaſing importance of the meeting os 
caſioned inquiry concerning what had been practiſed of old, or ex- 
cited invention ee what might be advantageouſly added new, 
the 


Strabo, l. viii. 
p 358. 
. Polyb. Hiſt, 


1. iv. p. 336, 
337. 
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CHAP. IV. the games were multiplied. The Diaulos, a more complicated foot- 
SECT. IV. race, was added at the fourteenth Olympiad ; wreſtling and the pen- 


tathlon, or game of five exerciſes, at the eighteenth ; boxing at the 
twenty- third; the chariot-race was not reſtored till the twenty-fifth ; 
of courſe not till a hundred years after the inſtitution of the feſtival : 
the pancration and the horſe-race were added in the thirty-third. 


Originally the ſacrifices, proceſſions, and various religious ceremonies 


mult have formed the principal pageantry of the meeting. Afterward 
perhaps, the games became the greater inducement to the prodigious 
reſort of company to Olympia; tho the religious ceremonies {till con- 
tinued to increaſe in magnificence as the feſtival gained importance. 
A mart or fair was a natural conſequence of a periodical aſſembly 
of multitudes in one place. Thus in the end the Olympian meeting 


in ſome degree ſupplied the want of a common capital for the Greek 
nation; and, with a ſucceſs far beyond what the worthy founder's 
imagination urged by his warmeſt wiſhes could reach, contributed 


to the advancement of arts, particularly of the fine arts, of com- 
merce, of ſcience, of civilized manners, of liberal ſentiments, and of 


8 communication among all the Grecian people. 


APPENDIX rTo „ CHAPTER. 
Of the Chronology of Grecian Hiſtory. E 


N O circumſtance of Grecian hiſtory has been more labored by 
learned men, and yet none remains more uncertain and unſatisfactory 
than its Chronology. I would moſt willingly have avoided all diſ- 
cuſſion of a ſubject which has already filled fo many volumes, and to 


only touch upon which muſt conſiderably interrupt the tenor of a 


narration in its nature too much otherwiſe ſubject to interruption. 
The very names indeed of Scaliger, Selden, Lydiatt, Marſham, Pri- 
deaux, Petavius, Calviſius, Pezron, Uſher, Newton, Jackſon, and 


laſtly the indefatigable F reret, might more than ſuffice to deter from 


the 
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| the attempt to throw new light: on a matter which they have ſucceſ- W 
ſively handled, and on which they have ſo little agreed. But as CHAP. Iv. 


131 


hiſtory cannot hold together without ſome ſyſtem of chronology, and W 


as the reſult of my reſearches will not permit me to accept what has 
of late moſt obtained, it appeared an indiſpenſible duty of the office 


I have undertaken to riſk the declaration of my opinion, not without 


ſome explanation of the ground of it. This indeed might have been 


done, without interruption of the hiſtory, by a preliminary diſſerta- 


tion: but to be intelligible I muſt then have been more prolix, and 
much repetition would have been unavoidable. Now the preceding 
hiſtory itſelf will go far to illuſtrate its chronology ; and farther than 
it does ſo, my aim will be leſs to decide, than to afford the reader, 
who has not particularly turned his ſtudies to this point, the beſt means 
can, within a ſhort compaſs, to judge for himſelf. | 

When a nation is firſt emerging from barbariſm, all views are 
directed to the future: tranſactions paſt are of ſo little conſequence 
that a point from which accounts of time may originate is not an 
obvious want, and the deficiency is beyond remedy before it is felt. 
It was probably not long before Homer that the Greeks began to be 
attentive to genealogy ; for the poet is unable to trace the pedigree 


of any of his heroes, except the royal family of Troy, beyond the 


fourth generation upward. Yet the genealogies of eminent men 
have perhaps been everywhere the firſt aſſiſtants toward aſcertaining 


the dates of paſt events: feeble at beſt, and in the early ages of Greece 


the more fo through the general ignorance of writing, together with 


the continual troubles of the country, which made it difficult by any 


means to preſerve certain accounts of pedigrees through any number 


of generations. When arts and learning were firſt pig in Pelo- 


ponneſus under the benign influence of a more ſettled polity, the 
return of the Heracleids violently ſtopped their progreſs, checked and 
diſſipated ancient tradition, and through expulſions, migrations, and 
various political troubles to a great extent and of long continuance, 


prevented the means of communicating even recent tranſactions with 
1 | any 
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* any accuracy to poſterity. When again the darkneſs ſuperinduced by 
CHAP.IV. this revolution began to clear, we find hereditary monarchy ſuper- 
—ſeded in moſt of the Grecian ſtates by republican government and 
annual magiſtracy. This circumſtance very much weakened the old 
means of aſcertaining dates, becauſe among genealogies none could 
be ſo obvious to general knowlege as thoſe of princes; yet on the 
other hand, had the republican forms become at once regular and 
permanent, new means would have been opened, capable of far greater 
accuracy: for it might then have been poſſible to aicertain the year 
by the name of the magiſtrates of the time in different principal cities. 
In the unſettled ſtate of governments however, and the deficiency of 
writing, regiſters of magiſtracy were little regularly kept : the year 
was differently divided in the different ſtates of Greece, and inaccu- 
rately calculated in all of them; and no era had been fixed from 
which to reckon years. Little indeed was chronology likely to ac- 
quire conſiſtency, while compoſitions in proſe for public uſe were 
unknown. The oldeſt Grecian proſe-writers known to the ancients 
themſelves, were Cadmus of Miletus and Pherecydes of Syros, men- 
| Plin. Nat. tioned by Pliny to have lived during the reign of Cyrus king of 
TS . perſia; nearly therefore about the time when laws were firſt put in 
5 writing among the Greeks, by Draco at Athens, and by Zaleucus for 
—.— HT the Epizephyrian Locrians, and not till ſome centuries after the 
p. 259 Heracleid revolution. In the next generation Hecatæus of Miletus 
compoſed a hiſtorical work in proſe, which had ſome reputation with 
Dionyſ. Hal. Poſterity; and about the ſame time Pherecydes an Athenian wrote of 
Antiq- Rom. the antiquities and ancient genealogies of his own country. The 
| name of Acuſilaus of Argos has been tranimitted to,us as an earlier 
author: but the work of Pherecydes was the firſt compoſed in proſe 
on the continent of Greece itſelf which retained any conſiderable credit. 
It was long extant, and was generally eſteemed the moſt valuable upon 
its ſubject; yet how little ſatisfactory it was, whoever has but looked 
into what remains to us from Strabo, Plutarch and Pauſanias, may ſuffi- 
ciently judge. Herodotus, who lived about half a century after the Athe- 
| nian 
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nian Pherecydes, i is the oldeſt Greek proſe author preſerved to us. He ee 
ſo improved upon the former manner of proſe narration, that he ac- cab. IV. 


_ _ quired the titles of father and prince of hiſtory. But we gain little 
light from him concerning the chronology of ancient times farther than 
by ſome genealogies, and even thoſe are not undiſputed. The preface 
of the judicious Thucydides, a few years only later than Herodotus, 
affords the cleareſt and moſt authentic information remaining, for the 
connection of Grecian hiſtory from the Homeric age to the times 


immediately preceding the Perſian invaſion, and at the ſame time 


ſhows ſtrongly the deficiency of authorities even for the hiſtoty itſelf, 


and far more for its chronology. Still in Thucydides's time no era 


had been determined from which to reckon dates: the common me- 


thod was to compute backward either from the time preſent or from 
ſome well known period not diftant, and that often not without great 
latitude. Thus Herodotus deſcribes the time of eyents by ſaying 


they happened ſo many hundred years before his time; which is 
ſcarcely fixing them within half a century. The more accurate 
Thucydides commonly reckons back ward from the year in which the 
Peloponneſian war was concluded. A little after Thucydides, in the 
time of Socrates, Hippias, an Eleian, publiſhed a catalogue of the 
victors in the Olympian games. This ſeems to have been ſoon taken 


up as a commodious ſcale for aſcertaining dates; for Xenophon, in 


his Grecian annals, quates one Olympiad for that purpoſe. But we 


are informed by honey that the catalogue of Hippias had little. 


reputation for accuracy * ; and we find it {till long before the Olym- 
piads came into general uſe for the purpoſe of dating. Ephorus 
the diſciple of Iſocrates, in his chronological hiſtory of Greece from 
the return of the Heracleids to the kth year of the reign of 
Philip of Macedon, digeſted his calculation of dates by generations 


only; and even the famous Arundel marbles, compoſed ſixty years 
after the death of Alexander, make no mention of Olympiads, but 
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APPENDIX reckon * by years from the time preſent. 


CHAP. IV. 


Blair's | Pre- 


face. 


Dionyſ. Hal. 
Antiq. Rom. 
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The firſt ſyſte⸗ 
matic uſe of the Olympian catalogue for the purpoſe of chronology 
was by Timeus Siculus, in his general hiſtory publiſhed ſoon after 
the date of the Arundel marbles. That hiſtorian endeavoured to 
correct chronology by comparing the ſucceſſion of kings and ephors 
at Sparta, of archons at Athens, and of prieſteſſes of Juno at Argos, 
with the liſt of Olympian victors. His work is unfortunately loſt, 
About forty years later, Eratoſthenes, librarian of Alexandria under 
Ptolemy Soter, digeſted a chronological ſyſtem by the Olympiads, fo 
much morc complete than any before known, that he has had the 


reputation of being the father of ſcientific chronology. But both his 
work and that of Apollodorus the Athenian, who followed. him, are 
alſo loſt, What therefore were his grounds of calculation for the 


early ages, and what thoſe canons which Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian 
approved, we cannot know.. But we know that thoſe canons had not 


univerſal approbation. Plutarch ſpeaks of them moſt diſreſpectfully 


even where they relate to times bordering upon certain chronology *. 
Strabo, perhaps the moſt able of the ancient antiquarians, has Bk 


lowed Homer, with evident ſatisfaction, tracing him both as geo- 


grapher and hiſtorian ſtep by ſtep, and verifying his accounts by his 


own obſervation and reading; but he heſitates where Homer leaves 
him, and gives abundant proof that he had no faith in that chro- 
nology which undertook to arrange hiſtory, either before or after the 


times of which Homer treats, till the Perſian invaſion +. Pauſanias | 


reports contradictions in regard both to the arrangement of time, and 
the arrangement of pedigrees in ancient Grecian hiſtory, 0 freely 


* Thy N mls Reber treu avtr3v (#50 EoAwros) ceaſed with him concerning the hiſtory of that 
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+ See particularly his remarks upon the va- 
riety of traditions concerning the origin of the 


Olympic games. Doubt ſeems ſcarce th to have 
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confeſſes ks inability to reconcile them *. But Plutarch's teſtimony 
againſt the chronologers i is moſt explicit : * Thouſands, he ſays, con- 
* tinue to this day endeavouring to correct the chronological canons, 
and can yet bring them to no conſiſtency,” It ſeems as if doubts 
had decreaſed in modern times in proportion, not to the acquiſition 
of means for diſcovering truth, but to the loſs of means for gebe 
ing falſehood +. | | 


The chronology moſt received in | modern times has been formed 


chiefly from thoſe famous marbles brought from the Levant for the 
earl of Arundel, and now in the poſſeſſion of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, together with ſome fragments of the chronologers Eratoſthenes, 
Apollodorus, and Thraſyllus, preſerved chiefly in the chronicon of 
Euſebius, and the ſtromata of Clemens Alexandrinus. 
bles, whoſe fame has ſo much exceeded their worth, have been 
proved in ſome inſtances falſe; and what can we think of the autho- 


rity of 'the chronologers, when ſuch authors as Strabo, Plutarch, 


and Pauſanias, coming after them, never deign even to quote them,' 
but endeavouring to inveſtigate the ſame ſubjects, declare that they 
were unable to ſatisfy themſelves, and report the uncertainties that 
occurred? The chronology built on ſuch frail foundations is alſo 
in itſelf improbable, and even inconſiſtent with the. moſt authentic 
hiſtorical accounts. All theſe confiderations together urged the 
great Newton to attempt the framing of a ſyſtem of chronology for 
the "7 . Greece from 15 beſt hiſtorical traditions of politi- 


1 


* "Oz {iy FL Noah, Dare. Magee Ta wes 
101 0 ui z rod yirow ui, Pauſan. l. viii. 
cg | 
+ This . very remarkably i. in "Da 
obſervations of the very learned Freret on the 
Arundel marbles: -* Quand à Pautonite que 
« doit avoir la Chronique de Paros, je crois 
qu'elle peut etre aſſez- grande pour Phiſtoire 
« des temps heroiques ; ; cette Chronique ẽtant 
la ſeule qui nous ſoit reſtèe un peu entiere 
de toutes celles que Jes anciens avoient 
publiées.—— Mais il s'en faut beaucoup 
que la Chronique ait le meme degre d'au- 


R MK 6 


X 2 


© torits pour hiftoire generale & palitleds de 


© la Grece. De quelque part que ſoient 
* venues les mepriſes il eſt ſur qu'il y ena 

* plufieurs dans la Chronique de Paros, Ec. 
Mem. de I'Acad. des Inſcrip. t. xxvi. What 
is this but ſaying, You: may "truſt the mar- 
bles for what their author could not know, 


© tho they are certainly falſe iu what he 


* might eaſily have learnt, and ovght to. have 
© reported with accurate fidelity.” One of the 
inftances of miſtake mentioned by Freret, re- 
lates to ſo remarkable an event of ſo late a date 
as the battle of Leuctra. | 
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note p. 153, 
and alſo note * 
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APPENDIX cal events, compared with the moſt authentic genealogies ; and he 
CHAP.1IV. endeavoured to verify-it from accounts of Kesten 5 
Ne never finiſhed this work for publication, or it would probably 
have come to us leſs open to objection. Being printed after his 
death, it had for ſome time, however, great credit. But of late the 
favor of learned men has inclined much to the former ſyſtem, which 
in our own country Dr. Blair, in his expenſive and valuable Tables, 
has implicitly followed ; and in France the wonderful diligence WW. 
the very learned Freret has been employed in the endeavour to prove 
that the real chronology of early Greece was ſtill more at variance 
with all remaining hiſtory than even that which Dr. Blair has 
adopted. To explain therefore what I have to urge in apology for 
my preference of Sir Iſaac Newton's ſyſtem, it may be neceſſary to 
lay before the reader a ſynopſis of the more received chronology, 
which I-ſhall give from Dr. Blair s Tables. 

The Deluge, according to Archbiſhop, Uſher, e Dr. Blair ; 
has followed, was 2348 years before the Chriſtian era. The king- 
dom of Sicyon is ſaid to have been founded only 259 years later. 
The liſt of kings of Sicyon is carried up to that period; but the next 
hiſtorical event in Greece is the founding of Argos by Inachus, 233 
years after the founding of Sicyon by Ægialeus. I ſhall not inlarge 
upon the abſurdity of the pretence to eſtabliſh the date of ſuch an 
inſulated. fact, and of tracing a ſucceſſion of kings ſo far beyond all 
connected accounts of tranſactions in the country; becauſe it has 
been a ſuppoſition not leſs received that Phoroneus and Egialeus, 
ſons of Inachus, founded Argos and Sicyon nearly at the ſame time. 

Plato. Ti- We have indeed Plato's teſtimony, that earlier than the age of Pho- 


4 TN Gene roneus nothing was known of Greece. After the founding of Argos 


ran. the Flood of Ogyges is the next event of any importance: it is ſup- 

See p. 31 of poſed to have happened 60 years later. Whether any perſon of the 
this vol. | | . . | | 
| name of Ogyges ever lived in Greece appears, however, very uncer- 


tain. The term Ogygian, uſed in after-ages to expreſs extreme 


antiquity, time beyond certain SHOWER. ſeems, from the uſe which 
Homer 
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Hawes makes of it, to have been not originally Grecian, and, 1 U we n 
may truſt Æſchylus, it was Agyptian *. After Ogyges a void CHAP. Iv. 


follows which chronology would aſcertain. to be of juſt 208 


years. Then Cecrops founded Athens. Dates thus wide of all con- 
nection with hiſtory are not for the hiſtorian to comment upon. 
With Cecrops, however, we find ourſelves approaching to a train of 
hiſtorical events, ſo far connected that the memory of man might 
poſſibly reach from one to the other, and link tradition ſufficiently 
for ſome conjectural calculation. Deucalion is ſaid to have been co- 
temporary with Cecrops. . Amphictyon, fon of Deucalion, is the 
reputed founder of the council which bore his name. Cadmus was 
cotemporary with Amphictyon. Danaus came into Greece only 
eight years after Cadmus. The connection is then leſs fatisfatorily 
ſupported during near a century and half to Acrifius : it holds af- 
terward better through 8o years to the Argonautic expedition. And 


events break upon us in probable ſucceſſion : Pelops, A geus, Eneus, 
Augeas, Neleus, Tyndarkus, Euryſtheus, Hercules, Jaſon, Theſeus, 


here at length a crowd ele perſonages and many important 


and that Minos mentioned by Heſiod, Homer, Herodotus, Thucy- | 


dides, Plato, Ariſtotle, and Strabo ; for the chronologers have i ima- 
gined a prior Minos unknown to all thoſe authors. With theſe 
perſonages we have the Argonautic expedition, the wars of Theſſaly, 
the wars of Hercules i in Peloponneſus, the Theban war, the war of 
Minos with Athens, the eſtabliſhment of the Cretan maritime power 
with the ſuppreſſion of piracy, the reformation of the Athenian go- 
vernment, the expulſion of the poſterity of Perſeus from Pelopon- 
neſus, with the full. eſtabliſhment of the power of the family of 
Pelops, and finally the war of Troy. Hiſtory regularly connects 
theſe events, and the chronology which fixes the Argonautic expe- 
dition to the year before Chriſt 1263, places the expedition againſt 
Bb. leſs than oy years later, Chronology then continues to 3 1 


* It ſeems not likely that Homer would prince. Aichyus' calls hay EE: of U- 
have called the diſtant and fabulous iſland of per Egypt, Ogygian e l Perſ. 
Calypſo Ogygia from the name of a Grecian * v. 39. 

bend 
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APP ENDIX hand in hand with hiſtory as far as the return of the Meidaidy': : but 
CHAP. IV. here many ages of darkneſs inſue. The next events in Peloponneſus 


Plato. Hip- 
parch. 


of any importance, and which bring forward any conſiderable cha- 
racters to the notice of hiſtory, are the inſtitution of the Olympian 
games by Iphitus, and the legiſlation of Lacedæmon by Lycurgus; 

and chronologers aſſert that this interval, in which neither man ac- 


quired fame, nor event had any conſequence, was of no leſs than 
220 years: Freret makes it 283. Then follows another void of 


108 years to another Iphitus, under whoſe preſidency at the Olympic 
feſtival Coroebus was victor in what ever after bore the title of the 


firſt Olympiad. From this era chronology begins again to approach 


toward a connection with hiſtory; but for near 200 years it ſtill re- 
mains very uncertain. The moſt important events of the moſt po- 
liſhed ſtate of Greece, the legiſſation of Draco, and even the legiſla- 
tion of Solon at Athens, are of uncertain date; tho the former is on 
probable grounds placed above a century and half after the firſt 
Olympiad. Toward the ſixty- fourth Olympiad, above 2 50 years 


after the victory of Coroebus, books were {till fo little common, and 


the means of multiplying them ſo little known, that Hipparchus, 
to promote the knowlege of letters among the Athenian people, 
cauſed moral ſentences in verſe ingraved on marble to be ſet up in 


the public ways of Attica for a kind of public library. Herodotus, 


the earlieſt Grecian proſe-writer whoſe works remain to us, flouriſhed 


about 70 years after. The Olympian catalogue was firſt publiſhed by 


Hippias the Eleian not till toward the hundredth Olympiad. The firſt 


hiſtory digeſted by Olympiads, that of Timæus, was above a hun- 


dred years later; and Eratoſthenes, called the father of ancient 


| chronology, did not t flouriſh til about. the hundred and thirty-third 
| Olympiad. Ts 


Alfter this pape of 75 Fe which has had countenance | 
from ſo many reſpectable names of modern and ſo few of ancient 
times, it may be advantageous to take a ſhort view of the means re- 


W together with the means which the ancient authors them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves poſſeſſed, as far as we can know them, for tracing events 3 | 
through the early ages of Greece: becauſe, as the authority of the CHAP. iv. 
hiſtory itſelf depends upon thoſe means, from them alſo its chrono. Otto 
logy will derive its beſt, and indeed only ſolid ſupport. The prin- 
cipal works of Heſiod and Homer, two of the oldeſt, and the moſt 
valuable among the oldeſt authors known to the ancients, have been 
fortunately tranſmitted to us. - In what age thoſe authors lived is un- 
decided; but that it was ſome centuries before proſe-compoſitions for 
public uſe were known in Greece was never doubted. In their age 
accounts of great events were preſerved chiefly. by memory, aſſiſted 
with verſe. ' In the unconteſted work of Heſftod, his poem intitled 
Of Works and Days; there remains to us a ſummary of things from 
the creation to his own time. He begins with what he terms the 
golden age, which ſeems a tradition derived from the Eaſt concern- _ 
ing the terreſtrial paradiſe, and the ſtate of man before the fall. He 
proceeds to the filver age, which, on comparing it with the account 
of Moſes, appears not leſs evidently a relic of tradition concerning 
the antediluvian world. The brazen age follows, in which he de- 
ſcribes preciſely that ſavage Nate of the weſtern nations of which 
Plutarch gives an account more in detail in his life of Theſeus. In 
ſpeaking of. the ſucceeding generation, whom he calls the race of 
heroes, the poet confines his deſcription more pointedly to his own 
country : he mentions the wars of Thebes and Troy by name. The 
next race of men to theſe, he ſays, was that with which he him- 
{elf lived, and this he calls the iron race. The golden race, he tells 
us, were exalted after death to a ſuperior ſtate of being; the filver 
race were hid in his anger by the immediate hand of the deity; but 
no ſuch intervention of ſupernatural power is mentioned in the ac- 
count of the brazen, the heroic, and the iron race: it is merely ſaid 
that ſuch races ſacceeded one another; and the lateſt hiſtorical event 
noticed is the Trojan war, If any ſurmize concerning the poet's 
own age can be fairly founded upon this hiſtorical deduction, it muſt 
be that he was born in the time of the _ and lived OY with 
the 
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the grandſons and great · grandſons of thoſe who fought at Troy e. 
Such then is the chronology of Heſiod. 


The chronology of Homer does not go ſo high, but it is con- 


tinued lower. Homer reckons time upward no farther than he can 
trace the genealogies of his heroes; which all end in a god, a river, 


or ſome unaccountable perſonage in the ſecond, third, or at moſt the 
fourth generation beyond thoſe of the Trojan war. The royal race 
of Troy forms the only exception : Jupiter was anceſtor in the ſeventh 
degree to Hector. Negative proof ſurely cannot be ſtronger againſt 


that antiquity to which ſome of the Grecian towns in late ages pre- 


tended. Homer's Grecian chronology begins thus ſcarcely before the _— 
age of Pelops, a generation or two earlier than the Theban war; and 


it ends with the reſtoration of Oreſtes, great-grandſon, or, according 


| to ſome, great-great-grandſon of Pelops +, to the throne of Argos. 


Within theſe limits Grecian hiſtory is regular and probable; and chro- 


nology, according to every opinion of the learned who have endea- 
voured to illuſtrate it, ſufficiently tallies with the courſe of events. 


But this luminous period ſtands moſt oddly inſulated. That it ſhould 


have been preceded by times without hiftory 1s not wonderful; but 


that it ſhould have been followed by ſo many centuries of utter dark- 


neſs as chronologers have imagined, appears moſt unaccountable. It 


would be of ſome importance both to the hiſtory and to the chrono- 


as I as the brazen, the: 0 and the 


| logy of eafly Greece, if it were poſſible, to aſcertain the great poet' 8 


own age. Tho therefore the variety of opinions upon this ſubject 
makes any diſcuſſion of it hazardous, it yet appears a part of the duty 
of the office I have undertaken, not to avoid the declaration of my | 


own; and in hope of elucidating, in ſome degree, and confirming 


the account which I have ventured to give of that dark period which 


| begins where Homer's hiſtory ends, I will here bring under one point 


* This is Sir Ifazc Newton's ſuppoſition : iron; an opinion which I muſt confeſs appecrs 
tho he has underſtood the golden and the filver to me wholly unwarranted. 


ages or races to relate particularly to Greece, we; See note * 18 26 of this Volume. 


of 
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of view ſome circumſtances of 1008 W which my opinion prin- 
cipally reſts. £ 


None of the earlier Grecian writers have undertaken to 51 the era 


of the Trojan war; but Herodotus affirms that Homer lived four 
hundred years before his own age“. He does not inform us how 
that period was calculated ; but many things remaining from other 
early authors, and among them the dates reported by Thucydides, 
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Herodot. I. ii. 

C. 53. | 


tend to make the aſſertion probable, and it has indeed been generally : 


admitted. For the time then from the Trojan war to the poet's age, 


there is evidence within his remaining works which ſeems to mark 


it ſtrongly. Four paſſages appear to ſpeak to it in ſome degree affir- 
matively : three of them indeed but looſely, and rather by impli- 


cation than directly; but the fourth in pointed terms. In the Odyſſee 


a converſation is introduced concerning ſubjects for poetry, where it 


is remarked, that * thoſe ſubjects are preferred for celebration in 
which, through the recency of the tranſactions, the hearers have a 


Odyf. J. i. 


v. 251, 


© nearer intereſt.” Now this would ſtand contradicted by the poet's 


practice, if the events which he celebrates happened, as ſome have 


imagined, five, four, three, two, or even one century before the 


people for whom he compoſed were born. In the Odyſſee again, we 
find another remarkable paſſage concerning ſubjects for poetry: The 
gods, it is ſaid, © wrought the fate of Troy, and decreed the de- 
* firuQion of men, that there might be ſubjects for poetry to future 
generations. Had the poet lived after the return of the Heracleids, 


that revolution would have furniſhed ſubjects far more nearly intereſt- | 


ing to hearers, in any part of either Greece itſelf or the Grecian 
ſettlements in Aſia Minor, than the war of Troy. Theſe two paſ- 
ſages, therefore, ſeem ſtrongly to indicate that he lived not long after 


Ody. L vii, 
* 578. 


the times of which his poems principally treat. The third f. | 


* In quoting PU authority of Herodotus, I againſt its authenticity appear to me moch 


refer to that only of his general hiſtory, 1 am ſtronger than thoſe in its favor 3 and not leaſt 


not inclined to give any credit to the life of the internal evidence of the work itſelf. See 
Homer attributed to him. The arguments note iſt of Weſſeling $ * 
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may perhaps prove that he did not live abſolutely in thoſe times. 
Speaking in his own perſon of the Trojan war, he ſays, I have theſe 
things only by report, and not of my own knowlege.” It has been 
often obſerved that Homer ſhows himſelf, upon all occaſions, remark - 
ably diſpoſed to extol the family of neas, and ſingularly careful 
to avoid what might give them offence; whence it has been inferred 
that the poſterity of that chief exiſted and were powerful in the poet's 
age; nor indeed can the circumſtance be otherwiſe accounted wal 
One paſſage, however, appears to. ſpeak pointedly, to the purpoſe: th 
god Neptune is introduced declaring prophetically that * Æneas mal 
« reign over the Trojans, and the ſons of his ſons, and thoſe who 


© ſhall. be born after them. In its moſt natural interpretation this 


paſſage ſeems to mark preciſely the number. of generations from Æneas 
to his deſcendants cotemporary with the poet; and with any other 
interpretation the ſenſe is dubious and incomplete, in a manner not 


- uſual with Homer. 


ſo particular a deſeription of the country before the Dorian conqueſt 


+ Theſe then are, 1 believe, the only paſſages within. Homer's ex · 
tant works that ſpeak at all affirmatively to the age in which he 


lived. They are not concluſive, and yet, united, they are ſtrong. 


But the negative evidence, which his works afford in confirmation of 
them, is ſuch that, but for the reſpect due to thoſe, who have thought 
ſhould ſcarcely, heſitate to call the whole together deciſive, For had 
the return of the Heracleids Preceded, the times in which Homer 


differently. and, ſtill more perhaps to thoſe who have doubted, I 


<# * 58S <# 4» S> 


led to the mention of it, he thould neyer once have alluded to ſo 
great an event, by which ſo. total a change was made of the princi- 
pal families, and indeed of the whole population of Peloponneſus, 
and of all the weſtern coaſt of Aſia Minor with the adjacent iſlands? 
His geography of Peloponneſus i is ſo minute and ſo exact, that Strabo 
has choſen to follow him ſtep by ſtep for the purpoſe of tracing from 
remoteſt antiquity a complete account of that peninſula. That in 


he 
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he ſhould have been ſo exact that no ſubſequent inquiry could con- 222 


vict him of any error *, and yet that he ſhould take not the leaſt CHAP. Iv. 


notice of any of the great changes i in the property, the government, 
and the partition of the country which that revolution produced, if 


he had lived to ſee them, is not ealily imaginable. How naturally, 


upon many occaſions, would ſome ſuch pathetic obſervation have o 


curred concerning the Pelopid, the Neleid, and other families, ag 
that which in his catalogue in the Iliad he makes upon the cataſtrophe 
of the royal family of Ætolia l . How naturally too; eſpecially as 
he mentions the wars of Hercules both in Greece and in Aſia, would 
ſome compliment have fallen to the deſcendants of that hero, had 
they been in his time lords of Peloponneſus inſtead of exiles on the 
mountains of Doris; and how almoſt. unavoidable, from an inba: 
bitant of Chios, ſome notice of the acquifitions of the poſterity of 
Agamemnon and Neſtor in olis and lonia, bad he lived after the 


Zolic and Ionic migrations ! Such ſubjects being open to him N 


Pelopid:a ad Heracleid fa- 
15 12 5 


compliment to all the princes both of the 
milies, would he have neglected all, a 


only to the extinct family of Æneas, the enemy of his ration 2 With | 


theſe ſtrong circumſtances many others meet. To. complete the 
evidence which the poet himſelf furniſhes concerning the time in 
which he lived, we muſt add his - ignorance: of idolatry, - of hero · 


worſhip, of republics, of tyrannies, of a general name for the Greek 


nation, and of its diviſion into Ionian, SFolian, and Dorian: we 
muſt add the form of worſhip which he deſcribes, without temples ; 


as without images: we muſt add the little fame of oracles, and his 


We — the council of 8 : We, muſt add his 


* Toa N O nate Ta Eads r Tous cuu xu whe ande, Tots vue; deal cov e oy 
Tooug x4} N rpripyus Gere xtra, o fene Wupugay νο , das 0 5 undd, dil lor Tos OUT 
4 1 Olen Atyore, * Axiaproy R wolhe rr, ig | a®%ea mireuNios. Top Tar add Dei Ar 5 ral 
Towoay 0 Arb, AiAgicay d 37s r Ku- Te vic Mya, v Ta wolnrõv, LT DANS evra; 
Heede: ne ob, @poobnxny  xevws ' aroppinlew. 8c foo wogen i, Strabo, I. viii. p. 337+ 


Strabo, I. i. p. 16. + Ov ' Yap ir Ou Nos lat epag dilrg der, 
are 0 rare cu dau T& Te viv dt Te 50 o ap tr avis LN Dare 0 84980 MiD. 
"Ogipov dex ttre- Aud yu Yap. artiratio0as raura To (Slam) by FL 10 ETETAATO πp TE ED 
W d Thy Tiv wormrou' 0s, bun * Silo, is ArThNGro%, | 14 Thad, kü. v. 65. 


„„ familiar 
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| APPENDIX familiar knojlege of Sidon, and his lebe concerning Tyre: : and 


' CHAP. IV, laſtly we may add the loſs of his works in Peloponneſus, whoſe 


— new inhabitants had comparatively little intereſt in them, and their 
preſervation among the Aolian coloniſts in Aſia, who reckoned his 
principal heroes among their anceſtors. All theſe circumſtances to- 
gether appear to amount almoſt to conviction that Homer lived be- 
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fore the return of the Heracleids "ny 


* In a late anonymous + eg in- 
titled Critical Obſervations on Books ancient 


and modern, in which much learning is diſ- 


played, Mr. Wceod's opinion concerning the 
age of Homer has been violently controverted, 
and the author has endeavoured to prove that 
the great poet lived ſtill later than has been 
generally ſuppoſed. 
arguments with attention, but cannot ſee any 
force in any of them. He aſſerts (1) that 

there are ſuch internal teſtimanies in Ho- 

* mer's poems of refinement as ſtand in direct 
contradiction to the roughneſs of his man- 
ners, and prove that either the one or the 
* other could not be the real ſtate of his own 
times. But Mr. Wood, who had converſed 
extenſively in. the Eaſt, knew that what thus 
appear contradictions to a learned Engliſhman 
thinking in his cloſet, are not incompatible 
there. Pope, the learned critic continues, 
has juſtly obſerved that Homer's invocation 


© Has & xAator Gor dsf, rd vu Wu, (2) 


* ſhows that he lived long after the ſiege of 


Troy. Thucydides, incomparably a greater 


authority than Pope, has ſaid nearly the ſame 
thing: but the queſtion ſtiil remains, What is 
long? Perhaps the Gd 7: Th might be not 
unreaſonably taken to imply that the poet's 
birth was ſo near the time of the Trojan war 


that, in his old age, if he had not declared 


the contrary, it might have been ſuppoſed that 
he pretended to know the events he deſcribes 
from having been a party concerned ; for it is 
little uſual to contradict What could not be 
ſuppoſed. The proofs endeavoured to be 
drawn from Paterculus and Ariſtotle, and from 


te mention of the Gygæan lake, have not 


on progion. That ee EG 


(2 II. L ii. v. 487. 42. 
e 1 e F 07 n: 


(8) 1, vii. c. 


1 have conſidered his 


in the times which he deſcribes. ' 


peda (30. is at variance with 3 follows 
about the names Miletus and Mycale (4). 
The learned critic has very much overhaſtily 
quoted Strabo for authority that © Miletus 
was at ſooneſt built by Codrus, a hundred 

« years after the taking of Troy (5).' Strabo 
indeed ſays, that Neleus, who, according to 


other authors, was ſon of Codrus, founded 


Miletus, Miaxler fret (6) : but it appears from 
two other paſſages of the ſame author that an 
older town of the ſame name, and near the 
ſame ſpot, had its origin from a colony of 
Cretans under Sarpedon, brother of Minos (7), 


and muſt have been therefore half a centu 


older than the Trojan war. Pauſanias (s 

bears correſponding teſtimony to its antiquity. 
© Again,” ſays the author of the Critical Ob- 
ſervations, the mention made in the Odyſſee 


of various articles of luxury and elegance 


« betrays a later age than is uſually aſſigned to 
© the poet, and ſhows that he muſt have lived 
in more civilized times than can be confiſtent 
* with the rough and fimple manners which 
he feigns.* I think not. Arts flouriſhed in 
Egypt and Phenicia before Homer's age; but 
nothing in his works implies that Greece was 
in his time conſiderably advanced either in 
arts or in civilization beyond the times of his 
principal heroes. Two circumſtances only 
mark ſome little advancement ; and but little. 
The trumpet, as appears from a ſimile, was 
known to him, tho never mentioned as in uſe 
From two 
fimilies it ſhould ſeem alfo that horſemanſhip 
was improved. I believe another inſtance can- 
not be produced. But the learned critic con- 
tinues, That moſt curious machine the for- 


EY mation of the Greek tongue in its ſeveral 


OL p. 67. 


(5) P. 6. (6) Sirabo, 1. xiv. 5. 653 


© tenſes, 
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proof that the editors of the Rhopladicn found them genuine, an and AO DIX 
gave them ſo to the world. | CHAP. IV, . 
WWW 


Alfter Homer is a long interval to our next abthoritics for Grecian 
hiſtory. Pindar and Æſchylus afford aſſiſtance; but they lived too 


late to unite in any great degree the character of hiſtorian with that 


of poet *. The later poets are of courſe ſtill inferior hiſtorical au- 
thority. - Herodotus, | therefore, the oldeſt Grecian proſe author 
whoſe works remain to us, and who, according to his own probable 


aſſertion, as we have already obſerved, was four hundred years later 


than the great poet, may be called the next hiſtorian. Thucydides, 


Plato, Ariſtotle, Strabo, Plutarch, and Pauſanias, who in different 


ages inveſtigated the antiquities of their country, all ſufficiently in- 
form us what uncertain authorities intervened. Early i in this dark 
period, however, we gain, by a ſtrong concurrence of teſtimony, 


one remarkable point, the Olympiad in which Corœbus won in the 
ſtadion, from which the Olympiads were reckoned numerically, and 


which was therefore always called the firſt Olympiad. But unfor- 


tunately we are not with any certainty informed what principal cha- 
raters were cotemporary, or even nearly cotemporary, with Corœ- 
bus. Not 0 therefore the preceding times till we meet Homer s 


of learning to alter, Thoſe of the Greek 


c alia; 1 hd e was all verfet 
© and complete when Homer wrote.—lt was 
impoſſible for his language to have arrived at 
that ſummit of excellence to which little im- 
provement or addition was made afterward, 
* unleſs the ſpeakers were alſo arrived near 
* the ſummit of ſocial life and civil govern- 
ment.“ The learned critic ſeems not ſuffi- 
ciently to have adverted to the common and 


known progreſs of languages. They are often 


found moſt complex in barbarous times, and 
_ fimplify with the progreſs of civilization. The 
Angloſaxon had cafes and a dual number, 
which it loſt before the mixture of Nor- 
man French had formed our preſent lan- 
guage ; and the Greek dual is ſcarcely: feen 
but in the older authors. But the general 
form and character of every language be- 
come fixt in barbarous ages beyond the power 


were indeed wonderfully happy; but had they 


not been ſo delivered down from times of 


— all the philoſophy of the brighteſt 
ages could not have added a — a tenſe, 
or a caſe. ; 


* Tho. not more than three or four publi- 
cations in Grecian proſe of earlier date than 


the works of Pindar and Æſchylus acquired 
any reputation, yet already in their time the 
Ayo, proſe-writer, appears to have been fa- 
miliarly known as a perſon capable of tranſ- 
mitting facts to poſterity as well as the 'AuY;, 
poet: | 4 
„— poToy du Ng at 
Oro amoxopirur 2 Nara warm | 
Ka} AN’ x6) 'Acicoig, 24/4 
Pindar. Pyth. i. 
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chronology, or, which is nearly the ſame thing, to the return of the 
Heracleids, remain to be gathered from genealogies, but, for the 
molt part, the ſubſequent alſo till near the time of the Perſian inva- 
ſion. In the computation by genealogies, excluſively of its inherent 
inaccuracy, great difficulties occur. Even the ſucceflion of Lace- 
dæmonian kings, which ſhould be our beſt guide, is not tranſmitted 


to us with certain correctneſs ; and when we recollect the variety of 
opinions of ancient writers, or thoſe reported by Plutarch alone, 


concerning the age of ſo very remarkable a perſonage as the lawgiver 
Lycurgus, the pretenſions of chronologers to aſſign to each reign its 
exact number of years appear utterly abſurd. The terms attributed 
to the perpetual archons of Athens are not better founded ; and the 


| reaſons given by Sir Iſaac Newton for ſuppoſing | that the ſeven de- 


cennial archons did not complete ſeventy years, are cogent. Of the 
annual archons who followed, accounts are very deficient. Probably 
at their firſt eſtabliſhment written regiſters were not kept: for as we 
are well aſſured that the laws of Athens were never committed to 
writing till the archonſhip of Draco, it is not likely that letters 
were applied much ſooner to public purpoſes of inferior importance. 


Letters became common, and chronology acquired accuracy, about 


the ſame time, and little before the Perſian invaſion. 
The firſt Olympiad, however, that in which Corœbus won, is of 


univerſally acknowleged date 776 years before the Chriſtian era, To 


this point Sir Iſaac Newton and all former and all ſubſequent 


chronologers agree *. The return of the Heracleids happened 80 
years after the Trojan war. This aſſertion of the inquiſitive and ju- 
dicious Thucydides has al ſo found univerſal acquieſcence. The two 


great defiderata then of Grecian | chronology are to know what Prin- 


1 d0 not underſtand the accuſation of 8 an real exiſtence (1). On the contrary Newton 
ingenious, but vehement oppoſer of Sir Iſaac admits all the Olympiads of the catalogue, 
Newton's chronology, that Newton aflerts 'a . from Corœbus downward ; and before Corœ- 
wilful forgery to have been made in the Olym- bus, if any Olympiads were celebrated, we 
pic catalogue of forty Olympiads which had no are well aſſured that no catalogue was kept. 


(by) Diſſertation on the Chronology of the Olympiads, by Dr. 8. Muſgrave. 
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cipal perſons were cotemporary with Coroebus, and to trace the ge- APPENDIX 
nerations from his age upward to the return of the Heracleids. If CHAP. IV. 
theſe could be obtained, we ſhould have a tolerably accurate chrono- cr res 
| logy as far as Homer's genealogies will carry us; and beyond them, 
however curioſity may be incited, the fruit of 1 inquiry will ſcarcely” 
pay the labor. | | 


Our principal ioformation concerning the Olympiads i is om Pau- 
n 1 Who lived, late, but was a diligent and a candid antiquarian. 
He travelled throug Greece aſter the middle of the ſecond century 
of the Chriſtian era, and it appears that he examined the Olympic 
regiſter on the ſpot. * He fays that the Olympiads might be traced 
back regularly to that jn which Corœbus won in the foot-race ; but 
that even tradition concerning any regular and periodical celebration 
of the games went no farther. It is ſtrongly implied by his expreſs 5 
ſons, that the written regiſter of the Olympian victors was not ſo old 
as Corœbus, but that the account of the firſt Olympiads was kept 
by memory only *, Indeed it appears certain, from all memorials of 
beſt authority, that writing was not common in Greece ſo early. We 
are not aſſured. that Corœbus was cotemporary with Iphitus, yet it 
appears probable. That ſhort hiſtory of the Olympian games which 
7 poſition of . Jerived 7 2 paſſage of Phlegon a eee 
by Euſebius but wholly unſupported by older authors, that.twenty- 
eight Olympiads intervened between the eſtabliſhment of the feſtival 0 
buy Iphitus, and the victory of Corcebus under another, Iphitus. 
Strabo's accqunt ſtill more remar kably contradicts ſuch. a ſuppoſition, 
He affirms that the Atolians, who under. Oxylus came into Pelopon- „ 
neſus with the Heracleids, e the inventors. of the _ Olympian P- 3541 355. 


o5 8 


* g 55 de md gong rag beitet end rat of the catalogue, mene; with the victor STUNTS. 
OD = (1 1), is Pauſanias' expreſjon con» of Corcobus. Wich regard to later times, K 
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traditions concerning the prior eſtabliſhment of the feſtival as fabu- 
lous and unworthy of credit, he ſpeaks of that as the firſt Olympiad 
in which Corœbus won. So far from giving the leaſt countenance 
to the ſuppoſition that two or three centuries intervened between the 
return of the Heracleids and the victory of Corcebus, it is rather im- 
plied by his expreſſions in that paſſage that Corœbus was cotemporary 
with Oxylus. This however is not affirmed, and in another place 


Iphitus is mentioned as founder of the feſtival ; but other authors 


muſt be reſorted to for authority even for that ſhort interval which 
Newton has ſuppoſed between Oxylus and Corœbus. With Newton, 
therefore, I have no ſcruple to ſtrike from my chronology that period 
of above a century which has been imagined between Iphitus and 
Corcebus. Iphitus, according to Pauſanias, was deſcended from 
Oxylus, but in what degree that antiquarian could not learn; there 


were even contradictory teſtimonies among the ancient inſcriptions and 
memorials of the Eleians themſelves concerning his father's name. 


Newton, deducing collateral proof from another paſſage of Pauſanias, 


ſuppoſes him grandſon of Oxylus, and places the Olympiad in which 
Corœbus won under his prefidency, only 52 years after the return of 
the Heracleids: Dr. Blair places Iphitus 220, and Freret ſuppoſes 


him 283 years later than that event; and both maintain the farther 


interval of 108 years between his inſtitution of the Olympian games 
and that called the firſt Olympiad. If we ſearch hiſtory to know 


what occurrences filled this long interval, we find none : nothing in 
the leaſt to contradict Newton's ſuppoſition that only 52 years, inſtead 
of 328 according to Blair, or 39s according to F reret, paſſed be- 


| tween the return of the Heracleids and the Olympiad in which 


e. 8. 


Corcœbus won, except an account from Pauſanias of what was not 
done. That antiquarian relates that games, after the manner of the 


Homeric age, were ſo long neglected, that even memory of them 


failed; and that they were recovered but by flow degrees after the 
er 4 En 1 know WIE" elſe of equal or almoſt of any 


authority 
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1 to direct opinion between Sir Iſaae Newton's conjecture, APPENDIX 
and computations ſo utterly unſupported by hiſtory as thoſe adopted by CHAP. rv. 
Blair, or made by Freret; computations, as appears to me, virtually — re 
contradicted by Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and Ariſtotle, and evi- 
dently diſbelieved by Strabo, Plutarch, and Pauſanias. Not only 
they are utterly irreconcileable to the hiſtory, imperfect enough in- 
deed itſelf, which remains of thoſe times; but, to ſtrain even genea - 
logy to any kind of accommodation with them, it has been neceſſary 
to add a ſuppoſition, utterly unſupported by the authors above men- 
tioned, that there were two extraordinary perſonages kings of Elis 
of the name of Iphitus, two extraordinary perſonages of the name 
| of Lycurgus legiſlators of Sparta, and ſo of many others who, at 
the diſtance of from one to two centuries one from the other, bore 
the ſame name, did the ann n and quired, the om repu- 
tien, 
The reſult then of ſuch inquiry. as 1 inch pat able to make on 
this dark and intricate ſubject, leads me to the following concluſions. 
I have not the leaſt difficulty with Newton to reject, as fictitious, that 
perſonage whom chronologers have inſerted, in their catalogue of kings 
of Crete by the name of the firſt Minos; becauſe his exiſtence is 
not only unwarranted, but in fact contradicted by what remains to us 
from Heſiod, Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Ariſtotle, and 
Strabo, concerning che only Minos whom thoſe authors appear to 
have known *. With ſcarcely more doubt and upon ſimilar grounds 
join in the rejection of Erichthonius, together with the ſecond Ce- ges note p. 
crops and the ſecond Pandion, from the liſt:of the kings of Athens. 1 s | 


I cannot, however, hold with the great philoſopher that Gelanor Newton's 


n of Argos, and Dnaye 3heViendny ab- eee, p. 137. 


: ; 3101 9:43 x 40 IO08EPT £ þ 

bt Diodagus Siculus, in FE 5 Da book (1), effefually contradic the —_—_ 3 
mentions two kings of Crete of the name of than the one celebrated perſonage Fork that 
Minos. But the traditions of the Cretans name, anne kt 
2 FEPOFIEd, in Bis fifth, book (2), 3 in the text. es 


: y © , 4 
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APPENDIX cotemporary with Euryſtheus, king of Mycenz ; becauſe the ſuppo- 


| CHAP. IV. 
— 


Herodot. 1. vi. 
c. 127 


: Sirabo, l. viii. 
P+ 358. 


ſition is not only unſupported but contradicted by teſtimony equal to 
any concerning thoſe: times; indeed by the whole tenor of early hi- 


ſtorical tradition: We come next to that period which Homer has 


illuſtrated; and concerning this, [conſidered by itſelf,” the difference 


among authors has been comparatively none. In proceeding then to 


the dark ages which follow, I have no doubt in ſhortening the period z 
rom the return of the Heracleids to the inſtitution of the Olympian 
feſtival by Iphitus. The number of years that paſſed can be calcu- 


lated only upon conjectural grounds; but Newton's conjecture, if not 


perfectly unexceptionable, appears ſo far the moſt probable as it is 
molt conſiſtent with hiſtorical tradition, and even with what I hold 
to be the beſt chronological authorities, thoſe of Strabo and Pauſanias. 
For the period then of 108 years, between the inſtitution of the feſti- 
val by Iphitus and the firſt Olympiad, or that in which Corœbus 
won, I look upon it as merely imaginary ; its exiſtence being ſtrongly - 
contradicted by Strabo and Pauſanias, and ſupported by no com- 
parable authority. 1 am leſs able to determine my belief concerning 


the dates of the Meſſenian wars; nor can I' ſatisfy myſelf concerning 


thoſe of Attic or Corinthian hiſtory. In'the former caſes the buſineſs 


was only to detect falſchood : here we have tlie nicer taſk to aſcertain 


truth. Upon the whole, however, Newton! appears to have ſtron g 
reaſon on his ſide throughout. He ſeems indeed to have allowed too 
little interval between the legiſlation of Draco and that of Solon; 


and perhaps this is not the only inſtance in Which his ſhortening 


are in diſpute, we muſt not make difficulties about a few years. It 


would be of ſome importance, if it were poſſible, to determine the 


age of that remarkable tyrant of Argos, Pheidon, the moſt powerful 
Grecian prince of his time, the firſt who coined ſilver in Pelopon- 
neſus, the firſt who eſtabliſhed a ſtandard for the weights and mea- 
ſures uſed over the whole peninſula, and who, as head of the He- 
1 families, and legal heir of ereun, claimed, and by the pre- 

74 » valence 
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is of his power aſſumed. the preſidency of the Olympian feſti- 
val. This laſt circumſtance, if the Olympic regiſter was perfect, 
ſhould have put his age beyond queſtion: yet authors who poſſeſſed 
the beſt means of information are not to be reconciled concerning it. 
Pauſanias ſays that Pheidon preſided in the eighth Olympiad. But 
according to Strabo the Eleians preſided without interruption to the 
twenty-ſixth; and if the copies of Herodotus are faithful, Phei- 
don muſt have lived toward the fifticth Olympiad, where New- 
ton would fix him. But the copies of Herodotus are not without 
appearance of defect where Pheidon is mentioned. The chronologers 
have been deſirous of imputing eiror to thoſe of Strabo, which aſſert 
that Pheidon was tenth in deſcent from Temenus : they would have 
bim but tenth from Hercules; and thus they would make Strabo 
agree with Pauſanias and with the marbles. But this does not com- 
_ plete their buſineſs. Strabo will ſtill contradi& the preſidency of 
Pheidon in the eighth Olympiad. © Moreover that writer, as his 
copies now ſtand, is conſiſtent with himſelf; and; upon Newton's 


ſyſtem, conſiſtent with Herodotus. It can ſcarcely be ſaid that Pau- 
ſanias, as his copiesiſtand, is confiſtent with himſelf: at leaſt he is 


very deficient where it was clearly his deſire to give full information. 
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I am therefore inclined, with Newton, to ſuppoſe an error in the date 


which ſtands aſſigned, as on his authority, for the preſidency of Phei- 
don. But when preciſely Pheidon did preſide, it ſhould ſeem Strabo 
could not learn to his ſatis faction; otherwiſe he would probably have 
named the Olympiad, and not have dated merely by the pedigree. zi 


Having thus far then riſked the declaration of my own opinion, I 


mall not however preſume to impoſe it upon the reader in any in- 
ſtance. I ſhall inſert ini the margin Dre Blair's dates together 


with Sir Iſaac Newton's, after having thus giben the beſt pre- 


paratory aſſiſtance in my powell to direct the choice between them: 
ſorry that I cannot better ſatisfy either my readers or r ee 
am will een occur in the n ee int 
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. W. Fs wry now taken Far a view 5 the fir 88 Coven, D 


and the riſe of its principal cities, as memorials remaining 
inable us: we have ſeen one common war proſecuted, by a league of 


the chiefs of the different ſtates, under a prince acknowleged ſuperior 
to the reſt: we have remarked a great revolution, that changed the 


inhabitants and the government of the ſouthern part of the country, 


checked the progreſs of arts and civilization, and eſtabliſhed ne- 


diviſions of the Grecian people. We have then traced the growth 
of three ſingular inſtitutions which renewed and ſtrengthened the po- 


Aitical and ſocial union of the nation, and ſtill more the union in re- 


ligion, which formed the moſt powerful bond. Through all ages 
Grecian hiſtory runs in various ſtreams, here meeting, there ſe- 

parating, and never, as the hiſtory of moſt other nations, like a river 
that from various ſources has collected its waters, uniting into one 
ample unbroken flood. But the return of the Heracleids was the laſt 


great revolution that gave a new people to any large proportion of the 


Country, and a general turn to its affairs; in eonſequence of which 


they aſſumed thoſe channel in which we dall hereafter moſtly ſee 


3 flow. e 
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A general revolution indeed, but of a very different kind} followed OHAP. v. 


| ſhontlpy' a revolution of each ſtate within itſelf ; which, tho at SECT: I. 


firſt it made no ſenſible change in the political ſituation of the country 
at large, had yet conſequences of higheſt importance. We have 


obſeryed that the governments of the little ſtates of Greece in the 


| firſt ages, tho of no very regular and certain conſtitution, were all 
limited monarchies. Homer ſeems to have known no other: he 


makes no mention either of a pure republic or of the abſolute rule of 
one man. When therefore the Heracleids poſſeſſed themſelves of - 


Peloponneſus, they eſtabliſhed everywhere that hereditary limited 
monarchy which was the only government aſſimilated to the ideas 
and temper of their age. The diſpoſition toward a union of the 
whole nation into one kingdom under the powerful monarchs of 


Argos, which had appeared before the Trojan war, was checked by 


the extenſive calamities and confuſion which followed that expedition, 


and ſtill more by the equality eſtabliſhed among the Heracleid princes. 


in Peloponneſus ; and it was ſoon after finally diffipated through the 
_ oppoſite bias which the politics' of the country univerſally aſſumed. 
Thoſe vigorous principles of democracy, which had always exiſted in 


the Grecian governments, began to ferment; and in the courſe of a 


few ages monarchy was everywhere aboliſhed ; the very name of king 


was proſcribed ; a commonwealth was thought the only government 
to which it became men to ſubmit; and the term of Tyrant was in- 


troduced to denote thoſe who, in oppoſition to theſe new political 
principles, acquired monarchal ſway. We are very deficient of means. 


to trace this remarkable revolution among ſo many independent little 
ſtates ; yet it muſt be endeavoured, as far as may be from the. ſcattered: 
information remaining, to give a general idea of the political N 


tution of Greece through a ſeparate account of every common weal 
proportioned to its importance among the concerns of the nation. 
The many little ſtates into which Greece was divided, the r 


of political cuſtoms that naturally aroſe among them, the continual 


fruggles of diſcordant — and * frequent revolutions inſuing,, 
gave: 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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gave occaſion to various diſtinctions and definitions of forms of go- 
vernment, which were afterward with more or leſs accuracy adopted 
by the Romans, and from them have been received into all the lan- 
guages of modern Europe. The Greeks diſtinguiſhed, at leaſt in 
theory, ſix ſimple forms of government; four legal and admitted ; 
two not of acknowleged legality, but generally ſupported by violence. 
The legal were Monarchy, Hereditary or Legally eſtabliſhed Oligar- 


oy 


chy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy: the illegal Tyranny, and Aſſumed | 


or Tyrannical Oligarchy. But abſolute Monarcnr, as we have al- 


ready obſerved, was unknown among the Greeks as a legal conſtitu- 


tion. The title of KINO therefore implied with them as with ue, 


not a Right of Abſolute Power, but a Legal Superiority of Dignity and 


Authority in One perſon above all others of the ſtate, and for their bene- 


fit. The peculiar and moſt indiſpenſible rights of Royalty were Reli- 


gious Supremacy, and Military Command. In the early ages Kings 
alſo commonly exerciſed Judicial Authority. But Legiflation ſeems 
never to have been regularly within their ſingle prerogative. After 


the general abolition of Monarchy in Greece, if a Citizen of a Com- 


monwealth was raiſed, through whatſoever means, to Monarchal 


Corn. Nep. 


Power, his government was intitled TYRANNY, and himſelf TyranT: 


names which ſeem ſcarcely to have been originally terms of reproach ; 


tho ſuch monarchy was generally very deſervedly reprobated. A Di- 


ſtinction of Families into thoſe of Higher and Lower Rank, appears to 


have obtained very early throughout Greece; and nowhere more than 


at Athens, where, by the conſtitution of Theſeus, the Eur ATRIDxs, 


Diodor. Sic. 
1. i. c. 28. 
Plutar. Theſ. 


or NoBLy BoRN, formed a diſtin order of the ſtate, with great pri- 
vileges . With the downfal of Monarchy, however, Hereditary No- 


bility ſeems to have declined everywhere, and Wealth became the 


principal criterion of Rank. But every Citizen in every Grecian ſtate 
was bound to Military Service; and equally the neceſſity of the com- 
en, ok the choice of the: ane would decide that mo 


$25 SEES n VII tl tte [6:15 7 
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rich ſhould ſerve on horſeback. Thus was created very generally 
among the Grecian republics a Rank of Citizens determined by their 
ability to ſerve in War on Horſeback at their own expence. Such was 
the origin of Kx IH HOOD in Rome, and ſince in the feudal king- 
doms of Europe. Where the Noble or the Rich held all the powers 
of the ſtate, they themſelves called their government ARISTOCRACY, 
which ſignifies Government by the Better People. But as this form 
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Ari ſtot. Polit. 
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was ſometimes oppreſſive, and generally unpopular, the leſs honorable 


term of OLIGARCHY, ſignifying ſimply Government by a Few, grew 
into more general uſe; and the term Ariſtocracy was more particu- 
| larly applied to thoſe governments where perſons elected for their 
Merit. by the People held the principal power. Dock Ae ſignified 
Government by the People at large; all the Freemen of the ſtate in 


aſſembly forming the Legal Sovereign, Abſolute, and Uncontrolable. 


But as Democracy was beyond all other governments ſubject to irre- 
gularity and abſurd conduct, where unchecked by ſome balancing 


Ariſtot. Polit. 
I. iv. c. 6 & 7. 


power lodged in few hands, it became diſtinguiſhed by the oppro- 


brious title of OcuLockacy, Mob-rule. But moſt of the Grecian 
governments had ſome mixture of two or more of theſe forms. A 
ſimple monarchy, indeed, would be deſpotiſm and tyranny: a ſimple 


oligarchy but the tyranny of an aſſociation, inſtead of the tyranny of 


an individual; and a ſimple democracy ſcarcely above anarchy. From 


the various mixture, therefore, of theſe ſimple forms, decided whe- 
ther by accidental cuſtom or by the various prevalence of various in- 
tereſts, aroſe new diſtinctions, and ſometimes new names. The 


mixture of oligarchy and democracy, in which the oligarchal power 


was ſuperior, yet the democratic ſufficed to ſecure freedom and equal 
right 'to the people, might, according to Ariſtotle, be. properly di- 
ſtinguiſhed from ſimple oligarchy by the more honorable title of Ari- 
ſtocracy. That mixture where the democratic power prevailed, yet 
was in ſome degree balanced by authority lodged in ſteadier hands, 
bs 1 by the ſame n author by the name of I 


Ariſtot. Polit. 
I. iv. c. 6 & 


ſeq. 


It 
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| Tt may here perhaps be a digreſſion neither in itſelf abſolutely im- 
proper, nor intirely uſeleſs for illuſtration of the ſubje& before us, 
to obſerve. that the Britiſh Conſtitution is a compoſition of All the 
Legal ſimple forms acknowleged by the Greeks, Monarchy, Oligarchy, 
Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. Monarchy with us perfectly accords 
with the Grecian ſenſe of the term. The Lords form the Oligarchal 
part of the conſtitution ; and the Houſe of Commons properly the 
Ariſtocratical ; being compoſed of perſons elected by the People to 
Legiſlative Authority for Merit real or ſuppoſed F. The Democratical 


Principle, Equal Law, or, in the Greek term; Iſonomy, ſingularly 


pervades the whole; the privileges of the peer extending iri no degree 
to his family, and the deſcendants even of the Blood Royal being 
PeoPLE, ſubject to the fame laws, the fame burdens, and the ſame 


judicature with the meaneſt citizen +. Rights of Election, Trial by 


Jury, and pariſh and tything Offices, together with the Right of Ad- 


dreſſing and Petitioning either the executive or any branch of the 
legiſlature, form a large Democratical Power, more wiſely given, and 
more wiſely bounded, notwithſtanding hae la than in any other 


government that ever exiſted. 


We have ſeen that in the "ne and ads. iſland of Carre a 


0 


regular free en, under the profidency of an heredigary and 


It is . that e applies 


the term Ariſtocracy as a title of compliment 


to the Democraey of Athens, diſtinguiſhing it 
as a well conſtituted democracy from thoſe ill- 
formed governments which might deſerve the 


name of ochlocracy (1). But in that writer's time 


the term ariſtocracy ſeems ſcarcely to have 
been yet appropriated to any particular ſpecies 
He acknowleges but three 


of government. 
forms, oligarchy, democracy, and monarchy(2). 
+ This Right of EuAL Law, the peculiar 


| boaſt of the Engliſh conſtitution, is derived 


from the Saxon government. Tt is declared 
more than once in the Saxon laws yet extant ; 


but never was more emphatically expreſſed than 


| in a phraſe of the laws of Edgar: 3 ſays 


(1) Panathen. p. 512, ed. Paris. Ae 


the royal lexiflator, Deating with The : au- 
thority of his Witenayemote, Þ zlc man Ty 


Folenrhrer pynð, ze eapme ze eadig. 
Angloſax. a D. Wilkins ed. p. 77. which, 
notwithſtanding the general energy of the 
Engliſh language, can ſcarcely be rendered in 
modern terms with equal force. This it was 
for which our anceſtors contended, when, in 
the reigns of the early Norman princes, the 
ſo often and fo earneſtly demanded the reſtora- 


tion of the Saxon laws; and this it was that 


gave origin to the jJUDICIUM PARIUM AUT 
LEGEM TERR of Magna Charta, which that 
famous deed has ſanctiſied as the birthright of 

every Engliſhman, the FOLKRIGHT of the 


land. 


2) Panathen. p. 514, ed. Paris. Auger. 5 | 
was 
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was eſtabliſhed almoſt before Grecian hiſtory can be ſaid to begin. 
The .naval power acquired by Minos appears to have ſunk after him, 
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and the Argian princes gained the ſuperiority in the Grecian ſeas, 


together with, the ſovereignty. of the ſmaller iſlands neareſt to, the 
continent of Greece. Idomeneus, grandſon of Minos, and com- 
mander of the Cretan troops in the Trojan war, was however among 
the moſt powerful of the Grecian chiefs of his time. We are aſſured 


by Homer that this prince was one of the few who returned ſafe Odyf. I. in. 


from that expedition ; and no conſiderable revolution in Crete ſeems 
to have been known either to Homer or Heſiod. 
have been ſoon after them that monarchy. was aboliſhed there. 
What cauſed the revolution,, or how it was effected, we have no au- 
thentic information: but we find the principal cities became early 
ſeparate independent commonwealths. The purpoſe of that rigid 
military education, which the Cretan laws beyond all things inſorced, 
was perhaps originally more to keep their own ſlaves in ſubjection 
than for any view of foreign conqueſt, or even any apprehenſion of 
invaſion at home. After the abolition, of monarchy, its effect was 
chiefly ſeen in continual wars between the ſeveral republics within 
the iſland. Thus howeyer the Cretans preſerved. through many ages 


their reputation as a Military people. Their Naval:{kill alſo became Strabo, 1. 2 


proverbial; but it was chiefly exerted in piracy : and tho the Cretan 
Laws held their fame, yet the Cretan Character for want of probity 
became infamous; nor ever after the Trojan war was Crete of any 
conſiderable weight i in the ſcale of Grecian politics W 


Of the ſtates on the continent of Greece, ARGos was among the 


It muſt however 


v. 191. 


p· 481. 


firſt to aboliſh . monarchy ; or, however, ſo to reduce i its powers that 


we hardly perceive among hiſtorians whether ted or no. The 


* Kg eke Ahe ſeems © 0 have been an 
ear'y proverb of nearly the ſame import as our 


Engliſh Set a thief to catch a thief. Poly- 
bius, i in the fourth, and ſtill more particularly 


in the ſixth book of his hiſtory, ſpeaks ſtrongly 


to the infamy of the Cretan character, and 
even denies all merit to the Cretan laws and 
conſtitution; which were probably in his time 

much altered from what, as he ſays, the ableſt 


of "Ke elder writers, Ephorus, Xznophon, | 


Calliſthenes, and Plato, held in high eſteem. 


The change indeed is particularly remarked 


by. Strabo: 17 N * Kpirnc $roAoyUTAL dri 


. e . ew P. a 
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CHAP. V. Argian government is ſaid to have become republican ſo early as on 

SECT. I. the death of Ceiſus, ſon of Temenus the Heracleid. But neither 

Pauſan, 1. ii, Was Argos fortunate in the change. We have indeed no very parti- 
& 19% cular account of either the conſtitution or the tranſactions of the | 

Argian commonwealth ; but we find it ſubject to frequent and vio- 

lent diforders. The higher and lower ranks were continually at 

variance: the democratical faction was moſtly ſuperior: the prieſt- 

hood had peculiar authority : ſometimes tyrants raiſed themſelves 

Herodot. l. vi. over all: once the ſlaves got poſſeſſion of the city, and filled the 

17 magiſtracies. The Argian appears to have been originally an ill- 

conſtituted government; and no legiſlator of ſuperior wiſdom and 

probity ever acquired the power, no fortunate train of circumſtances 

ever occurred of themſelves to unite libetty and adminiſtration upon 

a firm and even baſis, One famous tyrant, Pheidon, lineal ſucceſſor 

of the Heracleids, a prince of great abilities, but no moderation, 

Herodot. l. vi. 
c. 127. raiſed himfelf rather than his country to a ſuperiority which ceaſed 

ab, > 53+ pied him. | Under its republican government, impotent abroad as 
J Pavka, . vi. unhappy at home, Argos finally loſt that pretminence which under 
monarchal rule it had obtained among the Grecian ſtates. Far from 

leading the affairs of Peloponneſus, every little town of Argolis itſelf 

reſiſted the Argian dominion: even Mycenæ long aſſerted indepen- 

dency. Epidaurus, Trœzene, and gener 7 maintained 

themſelves as ſelf-governed republics. b | 


We have already remarked the fortunate oath of Corivvh by 
which that city became very early the greateſt emporium of Greece. 
lt was probably fortunate alſo in its conſtitutiön: for, as far as ap- 
pears, without any” violent commotion, monarchy flouriſhed there 

longer than in any other of the principal Grecian cities. At length 

Pauſan. 1. f. the Bacchiads (a numerous branch of the royal family ſo named from 

3 their anceſtor Bacchis, fifth e in ſucceſſion from Aletes) 
ympi 

gra yea. put to death Teleſtes the reigning prince, and, aſſuming the go- 


Before Chriſt 


Newt 
658. 1. vernment in aſſociation, formed an Oligarchy. An annual magiſtrate, 


Olympiad =. choſen from among themſelves, preſided with the title of Prytanis, 


3 years. 
Before chan, but with very limited PROT: Tho oligarchics were generally 


779- 
odious, | 


_ 
4 
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odious, yet Corinth flouriſhed under the Bacehiads. Syracuſe and 


Corcyra, Corinthian colonies, appear to have been, under their ad- 
miniſtration, ſubject to the mother- country. Afterward they ac- 


quired independency: but the early power and wealth of both, and 
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ſtill more the friendly connection of Syracuſe with the parent 


| ſtate remaining through many ages, prove the wiſdom with 
which they were ſettled. Syracuſe” requires a hiſtory by itſelf. 


Corcyra founded early its own colonies Epidamnus and Apollonia 


in IIlyricum. After the Bacchiads had held the adminiſtration of 
Corinth during ſome generations, they were expelled by Cypſelus, 
who, according to the Grecian writers, in his own perſon re- 
ſtored monarchy, or, as it became popular to phraſe it, tyranny; 
tho, as ſuperior wiſdom and virtue alone never were ſuppoſed to 
give a claim to the titles of king or tyrant; it ſcarcely appears 
among hiſtorians by what right Cypſelus bore either. He was in 


Ol. #liii. 4. 
B. C. 6053. 


ME 
Ol. xxx. 2. 
B. C. | 


truth the head of a party, by the ſtrength and through the favor of 


which he ruled. Determined to reſt his authority, and even his 
ſafety, wholly on his good deeds, and his power of attaching to 
himſelf the affections of men, he eonſtantly refuſed the invidious, 
but apparently not unuſual diſtinction of a guard, to protect his per- 
ſon againſtnhoſe attempts of the defeated faction which, from the 


Ariſt. Polit, 


I. v. Go 12. 


common violence of party in the Grecian common wealths, might be 


enough to be apprehended., His virtues, indeed, and particularly 
his moderation and clemency, are allowed hy all; yet he is never- 


theleſs univerſally by Grecian writers called tyrant of Corinth, and 


his government tyranny. His ſon Periander, who ſueceeded tò his 
power, is not equally famed for the mildne(s, of. bis adminiſtration ; 


yet for his abilities, learning, and neee incouragement of | 


learned men, was ranked among the ſages.,celehrated by the title of 
the Seven Wiſemen of Greece, Periander was alſo ſucceeded by his 
ſon, whoſe reign, however, was ſhort. A commonwealth wag now 
eſtabliſhed, in which engugh was retained of the oligacchy | to tem- 


per the turbulence and capriciouſneſs of demòcratidal rule; and Co- 
rinth, tho not the moſt renowned, was perhaps the happieſt go- 


Ol. ly. 4. 
B. C. 557. 

N. 
Ol. xlviii. 4. 
B. C. 585. 


* 
- 
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CHAP. v. vernment of Greece. The local eiten Redet of the city appear 
SEOT. I. indeed to have influenced the diſpoſition of the people, whoſe turn 
was always more to commerce and arts than to politics, arms, or 
ſcience; tho in theſe alſo they acquired their ſhare. of fame. They, 
Thucyd. Lil firſt among the Greeks, built veſſels of that improved conſtruction for 
nn (whoſe form is now not certainly known) which we commonly 
Ol. xxx. 4. diſtinguiſh by the Latin name Triremes ; and the firſt ſea- fight re- 
B. C. 65% corded in any hiſtory was between them and their own: colony of 
Ol. kd Corcyra. The Iſthmian games, really a late eſtabliſhment; tho 
B. C. Se boaſting of great antiquity, were celebrated within their territory and 
under their direction, and brought them conſiderable advantages. 
Luxury indeed was the unfailing attendant upon wealth: but colo- 
nization and commerce no leſs. certainly produced naval power; and 
Corinth, tho never ſingly formidable to its ai» Gi was s always 
reſpected among the Grecian ſtates s. | 6 
| 725 1. l. AchAlA remained during ſome generations united inder rde 
Bene: l vii, the poſterity of Tiſamenus, ſon of Oreſtes. Reſiſting then with 
P- 383. 354. ſucceſs the tyrannical conduct of Ogygus, the laſt prince of that 
race, the twelve principal towns became ſo many independent com- 
monwealths. Thus divided, and each ſtate by itfelf inconfigerable,. 
Achaia GO dale no oc lente e in the eee or 
Greece. i N09 #1 il a ene 160 neee A 
The very „bier circumſtances of Bab which in a great gerer 
| ſecluded its ee man b Palitich © and War, have heel FO men- 


| * Tho! 5 85 8 1 was panegyric, * 8 Xpboren | 
yet he would panegyrize upon the. beſt grounds Had ivCounov Otprdy. Olymp. xili, 
that his ſubje& afforded ; and he ſeems juſtly © Let my lays | 
to have characterized Corinth in terms of The fame of happy Corinth bear © a 33 
eulogy that would have been but prepoſterouſly Which as a gate to Neptune's iſthmus flands, 
N to moſt of the Grecian eities: Proud of her blooming youth and manly bands. 
Ted I There fair Eunomia, with her fifter-train 
Tas ela, Köpur dor, ve, | Bleſt Peace and Juſtice, hold their ſteady reign ; 
* Toondfivs, a yAubrovges, Who wealth and ſmiling eaſe on mortals ſhow'r, 
Es 75 yap Evropic vis, 8 05 N From Themis“ genial cate drawing their natal 
rd. Th, Aluam .., 3 $25 oer. 
Apgar Babpoy, xa} dud. Pot}. 4: 215m} L0G Pye's Tranſlation of the Olympic Odes 
: ; on tranſlated by Weſt, | 


' tinted, 


e rp Far 1575 
34 * F* we 21.4 1 Lit p 
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tioned. But it was not poſſible by any inſtitutions to deſtroy hae CHAP. V. 
elaſticity given by the author of nature to the mind of man, which SECT- 1 
continually excites to action, often palpably againſt intereſt, and | 
which was ſtrong in the general temper of the Greeks. Moſtly in- 
deed attached to rural buſineſs and rural pleaſures, the Eleians con- 
fined their ambition to the flattering preeminence allowed them in 
the ſplendid aſſembly of principal people from every Grecian ſtate at 
the Olympian feſtival, and the perhaps yet more flattering reſpe& in 
which their ſacred character was univerſally held; which was ſuch Strabo, I. viii. 
that the armies of the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece, having occa- * 386. 
ſion to croſs any part of the Eleian territory, ſurrendered their arme 
on entering, in truſt to receive them again when they had paſſed the 
borders. Vet reſtleſs ſpirits aroſe, not to be ſo ſatisfied... Often the 
Eleians ingaged as auxiliaries in the wars of other ſtates ; generally 
indeed on pretence of aſſerting the cauſe of religion; but in that cauſe 
itſelf they could not agree among themſelves. During ſome genera- 
tions, while monarchy ſubſiſted in the poſterity of Iphitus, Eleia conti- 
nued united under one government. But at length the ſpirit of demo- 
cracy prevailed there as elſewhere in Greece, and with the ſame effects. 
Every conſiderable town claimed independency : Piſa and Elis became Strabo, I. viii. 
ſeparate commonwealths. Olympia was ſituated within the territory Pe 
of Piſa on the northern bank of the river Alpheius, which alone ſe- 
parated its precin& from that city. Elis was between thirty and 
_ forty miles diſtant, but the Eleians retained the excluſive guardian- 
| ſhip of the temple and ſuperintendancy of the feſtival. The Piſzeans, 
| however, diſputed their right: wars aroſe between the two cities: qa api 188 
each endeavoured to gain allies ; and at one time Pheidon, tyrant of Strabo, l. viii. 
Argos, claiming to be by birth the proper repreſentative of Hercules, Wy 
took to himſelf the guardianſhip of the temple, and preſided by his 
own authority at the games. At other times the Piſzans prevailed, Strabo, I. vii. 
and they prefided at ſome Olympiads : but at length, tho at what Bidder. Sic. 


time we are not certainly informed, the Eleians deſtroyed Piſa fo h w. c. 18. 
Pauſan. I. v. 


that ſcarcely a ruin remained; and ever after, excepting in the 104th c. 10. & l. vi. 
Olym- C. 22, 


CHAP. v. 


SECT. I. 
—— 


Strabo, 1. viii. 
P* 337» 


towns were ſmall and their inhabitants unpoliſhed, | 
ments, however, would come to them from their neighbours : ſome 
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Olympiad, when the Arcadians violently interfered, they held the 
preſidency undiſturbed while the feſtival exiſted *. 

ARCADIA was early divided into many ſmall ſtates, of which dess 
retained long the regal form of government; or, to uſe modern terms 


perhaps more analogous to the circumſtances, they were under the 


rule of chiefs like the Scottiſſi highland lairds: for the country being 
wholly mountainous and inland, and the people moſtly herdſmen, the 
Some improve- 


were ſuggeſted by neceſſity. When bordering ſtates increaſed in 
power, the ſcattered inhabitants of mountain villages were no longer 

equal to the protection of their herds and their freedom: for men, 
together with their cattle, were ſtill principal objects of plunder. On 
the frontier, therefore, where the moſt formidable neighbour aroſe, 
nine villages uniting made Tegea a conſiderable yi: and five others 
Joined to form that of Mantineia. 


* We have no connected hiftory of theſe 


events from any one ancient author, and the 


ſcraps of information remaining from writers 
of beſt authority are not eaſily reconcilable. 


Pauſanias (1) affirms that the Eleians ingaged 


Pheidon, tyrant of Argos, to protect them 


againſt the Piſæ ans in the celebration of the 
eighth Olympiad. According to that report 


to which Strabo gave moſt credit, where it 
appears he eſteemed none certain, the Eleians 
held the preſidency of the feſtival till the 


- twenty-ſixth Olympiad (2). He does not add 


how or by whom they were then deprived of 
it; but in a prior paſſage (3) he relates that 
8 king of Argos, tenth in deſcent 
from Temenus the Heracleid, and the moſt 


powerful Grecian prince of his age, aſſumed 
to himſelf the preſidency of the Olympic feſti- 
val. 


A ſimilar aceount is given by Herodo- 


tus (4). Strabo adds, that the Eleians, ut- 


terly diſſatisfied, did not regiſter that Olym- 


piad, but reckoned it among what they termed. 


Anolympiads, and that upon occaſion of this 
(1) b. vi. c. 22 


(2) Straboy L viii, . 356 · 


violence of the Argian prince, they firſt de- 
parted from their original principle of truſting 
wholly to their ſacred character for ſecurity, 
and applied themſelves to the practice of arms. 


He adds that, with aſſiſtance from Lacedæ- 


mon, they at length defeated Pheidon, and 
acquired the territories of the Piſatis and Tri- 
phylia. He aſſigns no dates to any of theſe 
events. But Pauſanias ſays that the Piſæans, 
under their prince Pantaleon, ejected the 
Eleians in the thirty- fourth Olympiad, and 
held the preſidency of the feſtival till after 
the forty- eighth. He has not marked with 
preciſion the time when the Eleians recovered 
it aud deſtroyed Piſa; but he ſays the Eleians 
called all thoſe Anolympiads in which the Pi- 
ſæans preſided, and did not regiſter them in 


their catalogue. Theſe diſcordancies and de- 


ficiencies in the accounts of two ſuch authors 


as Strabo and Pauſanias deſerve the conſider- 
ation of thoſe who deſtre to know what credit 
is due to the Olympic chronology 2m the 
times before the Perſian war. 


( b. vis bega 


SECTION 


| (8) f. 8508. 
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Hiſtory of Lacedemon. Log 22 of rere. 


THE conquering Heracleids had N decided upon the divi- CHAP. v. 
ſion of Peloponneſus when Ariſtodemus, to whoſe ſhare Laconia fell, SECT. II. 


— rods 
died, leaving newborn twin ſons, Euryſthenes and Procles, or, as he Herodot. I. v. 


is called by ſome writers, Patrocles. The mother, it is ſaid, through © 5* 
impartial fondneſs, refuſing to declare which was the elder, it 

was determined that both thoſe princes ſhould ſucceed to the throne 

of their father with equal authority, and that the poſterity of each 

ſhould inherit the rights of their reſpective anceſtors. Laconia was 

_ eſteemed a territory of inferior value to both Argolis and Meſſenia, Strabo, 1. viii. 
yet ſo early as the Trojan war, we find Lacedzmon reckoned among 8 L*. 
the richeſt and moſt powerful cities of Greece. The divided royalty © 3 

indeed now eſtabliſhed, was apparently a form of government little 

likely to be laſting in itſelf, or to give power or happineſs to the 

people who lived under it: but as, in the natural body, a fever often 

leads to a renewal of the conſtitution, ſo ſtill more in the political, 
advantageous eſtabliſhments commonly owe their very conception to - 

violent diſorders. Jealouſy, as might be expected, aroſe between the 

kings: but hence it became neceſſary for each to court the favor of 

the people.: and while in other Grecian ſtates the tyranny of the one Plutarch, 
king drove the multitude to aſſume by violent means the ſupreme Thucy E 1.3 
power to themſelves, in Lacedæmon the conceſſions of the two gave 

by degrees ſuch importance to the people, that the royal authority 
ſcarcely remained an object of either terror or envy, Thus, however, 

the powers of government were at length ſo weakened, that the worſt Herodot. 1. i. 
perhaps of all tyrannies, anarchy, prevailed in Sparta. The evils of 868. 


Stra = viii. 
this lawleſs ſituation appear to have been ſometimes checked by abler Þ. 39s 5 
a uUTArc 


princes, who led the contentious ſpirit of the people to exert itſelf in Lycurg. 

5 N 4 £ ' n * 1 1 P 
foreign wars, in which ſome ſucceſſes were obtained. Little, how- . ll, 
| ever, 


4 
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SECT. II. 


Plutarch. 


Lycurg. 
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ever, of importance occurs among the traditions concerning the La- 
cedzmonian ſtate till Lycurgus, of the race of Procles, ſucceeded his 
brother Polydectes in the throne. Nor are we informed with the 
certainty that might be expected, in what age, or even with what co- 
temporaries this extraordinary man lived. But the full aſſurance we 
have of the ſubſiſtence, through many centuries, 'of that wonderful 
phenomenon in politics and in the hiſtory of humanity, the Spartan 
ſyſtem, the eſtabliſhment of which is by the ſtrongeſt concurrence of 


authorities referred to him, may teach us that we ought not to refuſe 


our belief to a relation of facts merely becauſe they are ſtrange ; and 
moreover, that' the uncertainty of the date of any event in thoſe early 
ages, when no regular method of dating was in uſe, 1s no eee 
that the event itſelf is uncertain *. | 

According to that account which Plutarch ſeems to have preferred, | 
Lycurgus was fifth in deſcent from Procles, and tenth from Hercules, 
When the ſcepter devolved to him by the death of his brother, the 
widow of that prince was breeding. He was no ſooner aſſured of 
this, than he declared publicly that he held the throne thenceforward 


upon truſt only, to reſign it to his brother's child, if it ſhould prove 


a ſon; and dropping accordingly the title of king, he retained the 


royal power as prodicus, or protector only. I proceed with this anec- 


dote, which found credit with the beſt ancient hiſtorians, and may 
the rather deſerve notice as tending to account for that veneration 
borne to the character of Lycurgus, which made it wiſdom in him 
to undertake what would have been madneſs in an ordinary legiſlator 
to think of. The princeſs then, we are told, more anxious to remain 
a queen than to become a mother, cauſed private intimition to be 


*The moſt judicious writers of antiquity 


have contributed to the perplexity about the 
age of Lycurgus. See Thucydides, b. i. c. 18, 


Plato in Minos, Xenophon of the Lacedæ mo- 


nian commonwealth, and Ariſtotle on Govern- 
ment. Eratoſthenes and A pollodorus the chro- 
nologers undertook to decide upon it; but 


Plutarch, i in the beginning of his life of Lycur- | 


gus, ſufficiently lets us know what credit is 
due to their deciſion. Perhaps the beſt modern 
attempt to reconcile the diſcord of ancient au- 
thors on this ſubje&, as far as the ſucceſſion of 
the Lacedzmonian kings only is concerned, 


may be found in note 55 P. 31 of Wanne | 


Herodotus. 


given 
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given to Lycurgus that, if he would marry her, no child of his late 
brother's ſhould ever interfere with his poſſeſſion of the throne. 
The protector thought it prudent, in the weakneſs of government 


and licentiouſneſs of the times, to diſſemble his abhorrence of ſo atro- 
cious a propoſal. He only inſiſted that the queen ſhould not in- 
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danger her own life and health by any attempts to procure abortion, 


and he would provide, he ſaid, that the child when born ſhould be 


no hindrance to their mutual wiſhes. When ſhe drew near her time 


he placed truſty perſons in waiting about her, whom he directed, if 


ſhe brought a girl, to leave it to the women, but if a boy, to bring 
it immediately to' him whereſoever he might be.' It happened that 
he was ſupping in public with the principal magiſtrates when the 
queen was delivered of a ſon, which, according to command, was 
inſtantly carried to him. He received the child in his arms, and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to thoſe preſent, Spartans, he ſaid, a king is born 
co you, and immediately placed the infant i in the royal ſeat. Ob- 
ſerving then the j joy which prevailed through the company, rather 


from admiration of his prudence and uprightneſs than from any cauſe | 


they had to rejoice at the birth of a ſon to the late king, he named the 


boy Charilaus, which ſignifies the people” s joy * 

But notwithſtanding the power, and a rick — 5 Lycurgus de- 
od from his high birth and high office, together with the eſteem 
in which he was held by all good men, it was not difficult amid the 
general lawleſſneſs then, prevalent in Sparta, for the brother of the 
queen- mother to raiſe a ſtrong faction againſt him. F inding i it there- 
fore no ſeaſon to attempt that reformation in the ſtate which he 
wiſhed, he determined, being yet a very, young, man, to, indulge his 
appetite for knowlege by viſiting ſuch foreign countries a as, were moſt 
celebrated for art and ſcience; the only way, 1n that early a age, by 
which a deſire of knowlege could be gratified. Voluntarily, or in- 
voluntarily, he Ny the N 5 Sparta to his opponents, 


* Noglaac d⁰Hë'n ;, N To robe Tarra; Lois megiagh. Plutarch. Lycurg. 


B b 


and 


Herodot. 1. i. 
c. 66. 

Ar; 4 Ot. Polit. 
1. ii. c. 8. 
Plutarch. 


Lycurg. 
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CHAP. v. and peel to Crete; indaced by its ſingular laws and inſtitutions, bi- 
» ECT. 5 therto the moſt renowned of Greece. He is ſaid there to have formed 
Plat. Iycu = intimacy with Thales, a poet of great abilities, whom he ingaged 
ſo far in his deſigns as to perſuade him to paſs to Sparta, and, by po- 
pular poems adapted to the purpoſe, to prepare the minds of the 

people for thoſe alterations of government and manners which him- | 
ſelf was already meditating. It is a common opinion that he alſo 

viſited Aſia Minor, where Homer's poems were then In every body's 


mouth, and that on his return he firſt brought them into general 


reputation in Greece. | | > 
The diſorders of Sparta were now grown to a magnitude no longer 
ſupportable. The kings were without authority, the laws without 
efficacy, the anarchy was extreme, and all ranks ſuffered. In this 
fituation of things the name of Lycurgus was frequently mentioned: 
Bis approved integrity, his unſhaken courage, his extenſive genius, 
his popular manners, and that power which above all others he poſ- 
ſeſſed of commanding the minds of men, were recalled to public at- 
tention. At length it was agreed by kings and people to invite him 
to return to his country, and to take upon himſelf, in quality of le- 
giſlator, the reformation of the ſtate. He joyfully received the ſum- 
mons ; but, in undertaking ſo arduous an office, he proceeded with 
the utmoſt circumſpeRion to avail himſelf of whatever the temper 
and prejudices of the times offered, that might contribute to his ſuc- 
ceſs. He had already imperceptibly begun the buſineſs by means of 
the poems of Thales; poetry being in thoſe days, while letters were 
little known, the general mean of popular inſtruction, and often ſuc- 
ceſsfully uſed to excite popular paſſion. Before he would exerciſe. 
his new authority, he went to Delphi to procure the opinion of a 
divine ſanction to his inſtitutions. The directors of the oracle were 
1 in the higheſt degree favorable to his wiſhes; and he carried back 
; E ed "a; that celebrated reſponſe, as Plutarch calls it, in which the Pythoneſs 
 - s declared That he was n fayored we the gods; himſelf more 
4 — 1 15 1 god 
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god than man; and that it ſhould be given him to eſtabliſh as is CHAP. v. 


© excellent of all ſyſtems of government. | 

Armed with this high authority, in addition to that b derived 
from the voice of his country, he returned to Sparta; having already, 
it ſhould ſeem, formed his plan, not fo properly for giving laws to a 


ſtate, as for totally new-modelling a people, and making them other 
beings, different from all beſides of human race. But, with ideas of 


| a boldneſs that verged upon extravagance, he never failed to obſerve 
the moſt prudent caution in carrying them into execution. He be- 
gan now with aſſembling the principal citizens, to conſult concerning 


SECT. 11. 


a plan of reformation ; but at this meeting he diſcloſed nothing of 


his own deſign. He then took opportunities to adviſe with his more 
particular friends privately; and with theſe he was freer in commu- 
nication, opening to each more or leſs as he found, them diſpoſed. 
When he had thus formed a party ſtrong enough to ſupport his mea- 
| ſures, the kings Archelaus and Charilaus ſtill ſtrangers to his purpoſes, 
he ſummoned an aſſembly of the people. As the multitude thronged 
the agora, that place in Grecian towns which ſerved equally the pur- 


| poſe of a market and of a general meeting for public debate, alarm 


was taken at the appearance of Lycurgus's confidential friends in arms. 
Charilaus obſerving a tumult, unaware of the cauſe, and unprepared 


for defence, immediately fled to a neighbouring temple ; but receiv- 


ing aſſurance that no violence was intended, and being natural- 
ly of a complying temper, he returned to the aſſembly, and joined his 
uncle's party. Archelaus, with more inclination, was thus left with 
means too inadequate to attempt reſiſtance, and Lycurgus proceeded 
unoppoſed. He immediately committed the executive power of the 


ſtate to a ſenate compoſed of thirty perſons: twenty-eight ſelected 


from among thoſe leading men in whom he could moſt confide, with 
the two kings as preſidents. To this body he gave alſo the moſt 


important part of the legiſlative authority; for laws were to originate 
there only. To the aſſembly of the people he intruſted merely the 


e of cophrning or annulling what the ſenate pe, forbid- 


B b 2 | | ding 
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ding them all debate: the members only gave a ſimple affirmative or 
negative, without being allowed to ſpeak even ſo far as to declere 


vhy they gave either. To the people, however, he farther commit- 


ted the future election of ſenators. The prerogatives of the kings 

conſiſted in being hereditary ſenators, commanders in chief of the 

armies, and high prieſts of the nation. | 
The conſtitution thus far determined, his next ſtep Was the boldeſt 


innovation ever attempted by legiſlator. All the evils that. can ariſe 


in an unſettled ill-conſtituted government from the accumulation of 
wealth into few hands, were daily experienced in Sparta : : the poor 
ſaffered from the oppreſſions of the rich; the rich were in perpetual 
danger from the deſpair of the poor; and where laws neither re- 
ſtrained nor protected, dark fraud or open and atrocious violence were 
the unceaſing produce of avarice, ſuſpicion and miſery. * To combat 
ſuch inveterate and complicated miſchief, ſaid Lycurgus, by ordinary 
methods of criminal courts and penal laws, were replete with uncer- 


tainty, danger, and even cruelty, to a degree that cannot be foreſeen. 


How much better were it, inſtead of arming the hand of the exccu- 


tioner againſt the effect, at once to remove the cauſe! He had begun 15 


his work by ſecuring thoſe of higher rank to his party, and by the 
eſtabliſhment of the ſenate had placed almoſt all. legal authority in 
their hands. But he did not mean a partial benefit: he would extend 
the advantages of his laws equally' to all, leaving no diſtinctions but 
of age and merit. In his preſent purpoſe he was ſure of the moſt 


numerous party, the poor; and theſe, headed by himſelf, would im- 


mediately become the moſt powerful. We have no tradition that this 
meaſure, ſo oppoſite to the ſtrongeſt paſſions and prejudices of man- 
kind, produced any commotion. The principal land-owners were 
perſuaded to part peaceably with their poſſeſſions, that they might 
preſerve their authority; foreſeeing probably that reſiſtance would but 
occaſion the loſs of both. Thus was effected in Lacedæmon that ex- 


traordinary divifion of lands, which allotted to every family an equal 


ſhare, and baniſhed, according to Plutarch's 3 all diſtinction 
between 
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between man and man, other than what aroſe from the praiſe of vir- CHAP, V. 


tuous, and the reproach of unworthy deeds. The whole territory o 
Laconia was. divided into thirty-nine thouſand ſhares, nine thouſand 


of which were aſſigned to the city of Sparta, the reſt to other town= 


ſhips. 
This regulation, however, would have been vain but fo another 
which attended it: Lycurgus forbad abſolutely all uſe of gold and 
filver. Coin he allowed, but of iron only ; which was too weighty 
and cumberſome, in proportion to its value, for inordinate wealth to be 
_ eaſily either accumulated or uſed. The legiſlator thus at once ob- 
tained one great object, the annihilation of foreign commerce. The 
Spartan money was derided through Greece : no foreign ſhip hence- 
forward was ſeen in the ports of Laconia : flatterers, fortune- tel lers, 


and pandars, fays Plutarch, avoided the hoſtile territory; and all the d 


trades ſubſervient to luxury were effectually baniſhed. 


SEC : 
f T. II 


— 


The next ordinance was not carried ſo quietly. Still foldwittg the 


Cretan model, Lycurgus abſolutely forbad that any man ſhould live 
at home ; ſtrictly ordaining that all, even the kings, ſhould eat at 
public tables only, where the ſtricteſt moderation and frugality ſhould 
be obſerved. His former law .ſtruck at the root of luxury: this 


aimed at the deſtruction of every ſcattered ſeed; at the annihilation 


of every uſe of wealth, of the remoteſt deſire to poſſeſs more than 


others. None of his innovations, we are told, gave ſo much offence. 


In an aſſembly of the people ſo violent an outcry was raiſed againſt 
him that, apprehenſive of the burſt of popular paſſion, and of the ad- 
vantage that might be taken of it by his particular enemies, he retired 
toward a neighbouring temple. A youth named Alcander, of one of 
the firſt families of Sparta, among others, purſued him, and, as he 
turned, ſtruck him in the face with a ſtick, and put out an eye. Ly- 
curgus notwithſtanding reached the temple ; and finding that the 
_ multitude were not ſo mad in their fury as to forget the reſpe& due 
in the opinion of the times to the ſanctity of the aſylum, he exhibited 
to 


., 
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to them his lacerated countenance dropping with gore; and when he 


had at length procured filence and attention, ſpoke with ſuch mo- 


deration of temper, and ſuch force of argument, that he converted 
their rage into pity and remorſe ; inſomuch that, on the ſpot, 
they delivered up Alcander to abide his judgment. Lycurgus drew 


advantage from every. circumſtance. Inſtead of condemning Alcan- 


der to puniſhment, he brought him, by gentle argument and ingaging 
behaviour, to condemn himſelf; and in the end gained him, from be- 


ing his moſt violent opponent, to become his moſt ſtrenuous partizan. 


Xenoph. de 
Rep. Lacon. 
Ariſtot. Polit. 
I. ii. c. 5. 


Perſiſting then in his meaſure, he not only procured the eſtabliſhment 
of it, but he went farther. The. more completely to inſyre equality, 
and to repreſs every deſire of ſuperfluities, he directed that none ſhould 
refuſe to lend whatſoever he was not immediately uſing, and that any 
might take, even without aſking, whatſoever he wanted of his neigh- 
bour's; being only bound to replace it eee Private prope 190 | 


thus was nearly annihilated. 


Theſe extraordinary changes being effected, he had little to fear | 


from popular oppoſition to what farther he might wiſh to eſtabliſh : 


the principal remaining difficulty was to provide for the permanency 


of what was already done. We are not informed with any certainty 


what progrels letters had made in Greece in Lycurgus's time: but we are 
told that he would have none of his laws written : oracles were de- 
livered by voice alone; and he would have his laws conſidered as 


oracles; as emanations from that divine reſponſe which ſanctified the 


voice of his country, that had appointed him to the office of legiſlator: 
he would have them ingraved in the hearts of the people; and, to 


effect this, he endeavoured ſo to direct the education of the riſing 


generation, that his inſtitutions might be as ad law of nature to them. 
In aboliſhing diſtinction of rank, it was his intention not to depreſs but 
to elevate his fellowcountrymen ; ; to give every Lacedæmonian thoſe 
advantages which, in other ſtates, a few only can enjoy ; to make the 
whole people one family ; every brother of which equally ſhould re- 


ceive the moſt liberal SIIIOn, and equally live in the moſt liberal 


manner. . 
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manner. The exerciſe of 6 arts, and even of agriculture, HAP. . 
was totally forbidden to free Lacedæmonians. All ſuch buſineſs was SECT: II. 
to be left to ſlaves. The law required that every Lacedzmonian ſhould - | 
be, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the modern term, a gentleman. No buſi- 
neſs was allowed him but that of the ſtate; and for this, in peace and 
in war, it was the purpoſe of education equally to fit every man. 
And here, as in every thing elſe, Lycurgus carried his views far 
beyond thoſe. of ordinary legiſlators. Having directed the inſtitutions 
already mentioned againſt internal evils, of which wealth is elſewhere 
ſo plentiful a ſource, it was neceflary now to provide againſt external 
violence: and while for the firſt purpofe he made his feln. 
men a nation of philoſophers, he would, for the other, make them a 
nation of ſoldiers ſuperior to all the reſt of mankind. With this 
view, he began with the care of children before their birth: he would 
have none born but ſtrong and able men. In other countries great 
pains are taken to have the more uſeful brutes perfect in their kind. 
In England the ſcience of breeding horſes and dogs of the moſt ge- 
nerous temper, and higheſt bodily ability, has been carried to amazing 
perfection. Lacedæmon is the only country known in hiſtory where 
attention was ever paid to the breed of men. Lycurgus, conſidering 
| thoſe from whom the future race of Spartans were to ſpring as of high 
_ conſequence to the ſtate, gave very particular directions for the ma- 
nagement of the young women. Inſtead of that confinement, and 
thoſe ſedentary employments of the loom and the needle, to which 
the other Grecian ladies were in a manner condemned, he ordered 
that they ſhould be exerciſed in running, wreſtling, and throwing the 
quoit and the javelin; that they ſhould live little within, doors, and 
avoid thoſe indulgences which elſewhere make all above the loweſt 
rank of women ſo tender and helpleſs. Thus, he thought, both 
themſelves would better ſupport the pains of child-bearing, and the 
children born of them would be more vigorous. It was cuſtomary 
among all the Greeks for the men to appear in public quite naked at 


their athletic HO n directed that the young women 
| OS mould 
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ſhould all, at certain feſtivals, appear in public bout any covering, 
dance thus in preſence of the young men, and ſing, addreſſing them- 


ſelves particularly to them. - That opinion of the ſanciity of wedlock, 


and that reſpect for the purity of the marriage bed, which were com- 

mon through Greece, he thought in many inſtances inconvenient ; 
and his morality was always made ſubſervient to his political pur- 
poſes. To be unmarried, and without children for the' common- 
wealth, he cauſed to be accounted ſhameful : but it was indifferent 
who was the father, provided the child was a fine one. For he rec- 
koned all children to belong not ſo much to their parents as to the 
ſtate, the common parent of all; and conſidering jealouſy as a paſſion 
often miſchievous, and always uſeleſs, he contrived to baniſh it from 
Sparta by making it ridiculous. Meaſures were, however, neceſlary 
to prevent too promiſcuous concubinage, which muſt be attended with 
the greateſt political evils : and he found means, in his ſyſtem, which, 


5 with any other, it would have been impoſſible to have put in practice. 


He made it diſgraceful and criminal in young men to be ſeen in com- 


pany with young women, even with their wives. The married youth 
was to continue his exerciſes with the young men by day; he was to 
leep in the common dormitory at night; and it was only by ſtealth, 


and with the utmoſt caution, that he could viſit his bride. Tho it | 


was held in itſelf right that he ſhould viſit her, yet ſhame, public re- 


buke, perhaps ſtripes, were the conſequence of his being ſeen going 

or coming: inſomuch that it was held creditable for a man that his 
wife ſhould become a mother without having been ever ſeen in com- 
pany with her huſband. It is remarkable that, of all the people of 
Greece, among the rough and warlike Spartans only we find the wo- 
men free and reſpected as they were among the northern nations; and 
it appears ſtill more extraordinary when we conſider what a morality 


| was theirs. But deſire of applauſe, and dread of ſhame, were what 


Lycurgus depended. upon as mainſprings of his moſt fingular political 
machine; and it ſeems to have been a very judiciouſſy conceived part 


of his lan, to place the women upon that . and reſpec- 
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| ah footing which inabled them to be powerful, as they will always CHAP. V. 
be willing, and generally juſt diſpenſers. of ſuch reward and A re 15 
ment as applauſe can give or reproach inflict *. | 


The Spartan legiſlator had as little conſideration for the lives as 
for the feelings of his fellow-creatures. All children were examined, 
as ſoon "as born, by perſons appointed for the purpoſe : the well- 
formed and vigorous only were preſerved : thoſe in whom any defect 
either of ſhape or conſtitution appeared, were expoſed without mercy 
to periſh in the wilds of mount Taygetus. And that i ignorance and 
prejudice might not.in Lacedzmon, as elſewhere, corrupt what nature 
had produced excellent, thoſe who were judged worth preſerving to 
the commonwealth were delivered to the care of nurſes publicly pro- 

| vided, and properly inſtructed to cooperate judiciouſly with nature in 
the rearing of infants. At the age of ſeven years the boys were re- 
moved to the public ſchools ; no Lacedæmonian being permitted to 
educate his children otherwiſe than according to the mode preſcribed 
by law. The maſters were always choſen from among perſons of the 
3 firſt conſideration, and the ſchools were common places of reſort for 
thoſe of more advanced age; all of whom, according to that principle 
of patriotiſm which above all things Lycurgus took pains to incul- 
cate, conſidering themſelves as fathers not of their own only, but of 
all the children of the commonwealth, were attentive to watch the 
behaviour of all, and to aſſiſt in preſerying good order, and in pro- 
moting the ts of valuable accompliſhments. The buſigeſs 
of education here was not ſo, much to give the knowlege of a great 
variety of things, as to form the paſſions, ſentiments, and ideas to 
that tone which might beſt aſſimilate with the conſtitution of the 
ſtate : Lois to SHER) che abilities of dach dea a; and mir as to 
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CHAP. v. lead * to the higheſt poſſible n for the performance of every- 
_ SECT. U. thing uſeful ; particularly of every thing uſeful to the commonwealth ; 


for the love of their country was ever held-out to the young Lace- 
dæmonians as the polar ſtar which ſhould influence all their actions, 
all their affections, all their thoughts, Letters were taught for uſe 
only, not for ornament, Indeed in Lycurgus's time;books were ſcarce- 
ly known: but the ſpirit of his laws remaining Rill in force when 
| literature had arrived at meridian glory in other parts of Greece, + 
the Spartans, tho always famed for wiſdom, never became eminent - 
for learning. In Spartan education, however, great attention was 
paid to civerfatich : loquaciouſneſs was reprobated ; but the boys 


| were exerciſed at quickneſs in reply; and a conciſe ſententious ſtile 


of ſpeech, with repartees and fatirical jokes, was much incouraged. 
But what, above all things, were equally moſt valued as qualities; 


and moſt infiſted on as accompliſhments, were to be all- -daring and 


all-patient, and to be highly ſenſible to applauſe and ſhame. It was 


with a view to theſe that Lycurgus eſtabliſhed that incouragement to 


thieving among the Lacedæmonian boys which has by ſome been 
eſteemed the diſgrace of his inſtitutions. But thoſe who ſelect 
this circumſtance! for blame will, upon due conſideration, be found 
to miſconceive the legiſlator. His fundamental principle was, that 
the commonwealth was all in all: that individuals, in compariſon, 
were nothing: that they had no right of property, nor even of life, 
but in ſubordination to the wants of the common parent. He had 
in conſequence nearly aboliſhed private property: he bad in a man- 
ner annihilated equally honeſty and diſhoneſty, by removing from his 

fellowcountrymen both want and riches. But education was, for the 
ſervice of the commonwealth, to make the Spartan boys, in the 
higheſt poſſible degree, bold, vigilant, ſkilful, and obedient ſoldiers; 
with a ſtrong point of honor, reſting immediately on the deſire of 

applauſe and fear of ſhame to themſelves, but ever ultimately guided : 
by the loye of their country. With this principle and theſe views, 


we legiſlator directed that 1 ſhould wear but one garment, which 
931 ; & TP: a Fs | ; | ſhould | 
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ſhould ſerve. equally in winter and ſummer : that they ſhould fleep on CHAP-V. 
no better bed than ruſhes, which themſelves ſhould gather. The SFL u. 
ſame plain food he allowed to them as to the men; but in very ſcanty 
| proportion, unleſs they could ſteal it. If they could rob a garden, or 
the meſſrooms, kitchens, or larders of the men, undiſcovered, they 
were allowed to injoy the fruit of their boldneſs and - ſkill: but, if 
detected in the attempt, they were puniſhed ſeverely ; not for theft, 
but for aukwardneſs and unguardedneſs. The commonwealth, faid 
the legiſlator, allows ſuſtenance to you as to the men, but it requires 
many duties of you. Food ſhall be given you; ſufficient for your 
ſupport : but would you indulge in what more the appetite may 
crave, you muſt earn it. Whatever you can acquire by exerciſing in 
peace that boldneſs, dexterity, and vigilance which hereafter may be 
uſeful to the commonwealth in war, is yours; the commonwealth 
gives it you. This certainly was clearly underſtood ; and it ſeems un- 
queſtionably to follow, that. ſuch acquiſition of property among the 
Spartan boys had nothing of the nn and diſgraceful nature of 
theft in other countries. 

Education among the Spartans could F be aid to. end. 
When boys approached manhood their diſcipline. increaſed in ſtrict- 
neſs. To check, ſays Xenophon, the boiling paſſions of that criti- 

cal period of life, the legiſlator augmented their ſtated labors, and 
abridged their leiſure. Nor was there any remiſſion but on military 
ſervice: there many indulgences were allowed; inſomuch that the 
camp was to the Lacedæmonians the ſcene of eaſe and luxury; the 
city that of labor, ſtudy, ſpare diet, and ſevere. diſcipline. Even' 

_ cleanlineſs. of perſon, or, at leaſt, any particular attention to it, was 
diſcouraged i in the city; but in the camp not only neatneſs was re- 
quired, but even ornament in dreſs was approved. Before the age of 
thirty none were allowed to meddle with public affairs of any kind: 

and even after that age, it was not reputable for a man to addict him- 
ſelf to either political or judicial buſineſs. But attendance upon the 
ſchools was every man's concern. Every man alſo * a portion of 

| Cc2 | his - 
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his time to military and athletic exerciſes; and, as art amuſement, | 
hunting was greatly incouraged. Poetry having been made by Ly- 
curgus inſtrumental in the execution of his ſcheme of reformation, 
could not fail to find favor in his eſtabliſhed ſyſtem. Muſic followed 


of courſe. | Together they made a neceſſary part of the ceremony and 


of the amuſement of religious feſtivals, which were frequent at Sparta 


as in every other Grecian city. But all kinds of poetry and muſic 
were not allowed: the ſtile of both was ſtrictly under the reſtraint of 
the magiſtrate, Their hours of leiſure from theſe avocations the La- 
cedæmonians ſpent chiefly in aſſemblies for the purpoſe of converſa- 
tion, which they called by a name peculiar to themſelves, Leſkhe,: 
and to theſe much of their time was given. Of private buſineſs a 
Spartan could have but little. It was highly diſreputable for his 


family to ingroſs his attention; and private ſtudy was ſcarcely leſs 


reprobated. For Lycurgus, as Plutarch remarks, would have his 
fellowcountrymen neither defire nor even know N to live 9 — 
felves, or for themſelves. 1 : | 
But what moſt ſtrikingly ſets Lon bob _all otker legiators 
is that, i in fo many circumſtances apparently out of the reach of law, 
he controled and formed to his own mind the wills and habits of his 
people. Thus he preſeribed ſobriety; and the Lacedæmonians wo 


| ſober, Probably all legiſlators would preſcribe ſobriety, if they 


could hope to make the law effectual. But Lycurgus preſcribed 


mirth to his people; and they were merry : nay, he preſcribed a 


particular kind of mirth: the Engliſh proverb, Be merry and wiſe, 
was his rule; and the Spartans were ever famous for mirth guided 
by wiſdom. He preſcribed a peculiar ſtile of converſation; and 
while Sparta exiſted his people were remarkable for that ſtile which 


even now is diſtinguiſhed throughout Europe by the name of Laconic. 
He preſcribed reſpec to age. This is a law of nature; but no le- 


giſlator ever ſucceeded like Lycurgus in making a whole people uni- 


formly obedient | to 25 In other governments valuable inſtitutions 
| often 
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often refult from fortuitous concurrences or trains of circumſtances 3 CHAP. V. 
but ip Lacedæmon not only all was directed by the comprehenfive SECT. II. 
mind of the legiſlator, ' but in many inſtances we may clearly diſeo- e 
ver the proceſs by which he produced his moſt ſingular effects. 
With regard to mirth and the ſtile of converſation, for inſtance; 
he directed that, during meals, queſtions ſhould be put to the boys, to | 
which ready but ſhort anſwers were required. This was equally 
amuſement and buſineſs for thoſe of advanced years; and, in the 
ſcarcity of both allowed to the Spartans, was not likely to be ne- 
glected. Great attention therefore being given by thoſe who ſuper- 
intended education, among whom were all the firſt characters of the 
ſtate, both to the matter and manner of the anſwers, 'informihg, 
correcting, applauding, as they found occaſion, quickneſs and pro- 
priety in reply, together with a manner of ſpeaking at once graceful, 
reſpecful, and determined, became habitual among the Lacedæmo- 
nians. It appears at firſt view very extraordinary that, preſcribing | 
modeſty to the Spartan youth, he ſhould really make them all modeſt. - + 
But this too was a regular eonſequenee of his inſtitutions. In other 
ates birth and poſſeſſions giving rank and authority, the young and 
the profligate are thus continually ſeen ſuperior to the old and the 
worthy : there age can never find its due reſpect. But in Lacedæmon 
eminence and power were the meed of age and merit alone. That | 
ſtrict obedience therefore which was required of the young; that : 
conſtantly watchful eye which was kept over them by t the aded's not | 
by a few appointed for the purpoſe,” b but” by all the elder perſons of 
the commonivealth'; together with the placing of all legal authority 
exclufi vely i in the hands of the old; all theſe ci relimſtances united, 
naturally and neceſſarily produced that modeſty i in youth, and, that 
reverence for age, for which Lacedzmon became ſo famous. In 
other cities, fays Xenophon, thoſe of nearly the ſame age keep com- Xenoph. h 
pany moſtly together; ; and i in preſence of equals reſpect and cireum- Rer. Rk ; 
ſpection leaſt prevail: but in Sparta the laws of Lycurgus require 
that the young and the old 2 aflociate, Hence followed, 
What 
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what the ſame. elegant writer and experienced obſerver of mankind 
farther remarks, that whereas in other ſtates the great eſteem it a 
degradation to be thought under the. reſtraint of legal power, in 
Sparta on the contrary the greateſt make it their pride to ſet the ex- 
ample of humility, of reſpect for the e Dea and * zealous 
obedience to the laws. | 


Luycurgus having thus eſtabliſhed his plan of government OM 
principles diametrically oppoſite, as Xenophon obſerves, in almoſt 
every particular to thoſe of the other Grecian ſtates, thought it ne- 
ceſſary for its preſervation to prevent as much as poſſible all inter- 
courſe of his people with theirs. He therefore forbad foreign travel, 
and allowed the reſort of ſtrangers to Sparta but under great limita-. 


tions. Foreign commerce he had annihilated, as we have already 


ſeen, withobr an expreſs law for the purpoſe, 


We are not with any certainty informed how far the treatment t of 
ſlaves among the Lacedæmonians, ſuch as we afterward find it, was 


_ preſcribed by Lycurgus ; but it certainly flowed from his ſyſtem, 


and is indeed an inexcuſable diſgrace to it. There are different ac- 
counts of the origin of thoſe miſerable men, who were diſtinguiſhed 
from all other ſlaves by name as by condition. The, moſt. received 
is that Helos, whether an Arcadian town or a rebellious dependence 


1 of Lacedæmon is not agreed, being taken by Sous, ſon of Procles, 
5 the inhabitants were, according to the practice of the times, reduced 


to ſlavery; ; and were diſperſed in ſuch numbers over Laconia that 
the name of Helot prevailed in that country as ſynonymous with 
ſlave. The inſtitutions of Lycurgus muſt neceſſarily have occaſioned 


a conſiderable alteration in the condition of the Lacedæmonian 


Ariſtot. Polit. 
1. ii. c. 5. 


ſlaves. As huſbandry and all mechanical arts were now to be exer- 
ciſed by them alone, their conſequence i in the ſtate was conſiderably 
increaſed: but as private property was nearly annihilated, every ſlave 
became in a great degree the ſlave of every | freeman. In proportion 


alſo as their conſequence increaſed, it became neceffary 1 to look upon 


them with a more Aer eye; and thus every Helot was watched 
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in the maſters or that miſery of the ſlaves which we find to have 


been after ward really eſtabliſhed by law, it is however impoſſible to 


exculpate his inſtitutions from them. Never was human nature de- 
graded by ſyſtem to ſuch a degree as in the miſerable Helots. Every 
poſſible method was taken to ſet them at the wideſt diſtance from 
their haughty maſters. Even vice was commanded to them: they 
were compelled to drunkenneſs for the purpoſe of exhibiting to the 
young Laceda:monians the ridiculous and contemptible condition to 
which men are reduced by it. They were forbidden everything 
. and they were commanded everything humiliating of which 
man 1s capable, while beaſts are not. A cruel jealouſy became in- 


diſpenſible i in watching a body of men, far ſuperior i in number to all 


the other ſubjects of the ſtate, treated i in a manner ſo ſingularly pro- 
voking indignation and reſentment. Hence that abominable inſtitu- 
tion the Cryptia. The moſt active and intelligent young Lacedæ- 
monians were occaſionally ſent into the country, carrying proviſions, 
and armed with a dagger. They diſperſed, and generally lay con- 


cealed during the day, that they might with more advantage in the 
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night execute their commiſſion, which was to murder any Helots 


they met, to thin their numbers; but particularly the ſtouteſt men, 


and thoſe in whom any ſuperiority of ſpirit or genius had been ob- 


ſerved. Notwithſtanding, however, theſe. inhuman and diſgraceful = 4 
precautions, Lacedæmon Was oftener in danger of utter ſubverſion | 


from its ſlaves than from foreign enemies, . 


Herodotus, as well as Plutarch, attributes to Lycurgust the hanor af 


the MuiTARY code of Sparta equally. as of the ciyil;; and the higher 

authority of Xenophon goes much to confirm their teſtimony. If 
the Spartan military was really put by the great legillator upon the 
footing which that ſoldier-philoſopher deſcribes, the improvement 
ſince Homer's age was indeed extraordinary. Probably, however, 


Plutarch. 
Lycurg. 
Xenoph. de 
Rep. Lac. 


Improjement did not ceaſe. with Lycurgus, but was continued, as 
| expe= 
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experience gave occaſion, in the courſe of warfare little intermitted 
through ſucceſſive centuries. But that fundamental law which -bade 
the Lacedzmonians place their ſecurity in their diſcipline and their 
courage, and not 1n+ fortifications, breathes the very ſpirit of Ly- 
curgus. Lacedæmon was accordingly never fortified. The kings 


were commanders in chief of the forces; and their authority, as the 


nature of military command requires, was much greater in the army 
than in the ſtate. They were, however, ſtill amenable to the civil 
power for undue exerciſe of that neceſſary, but dangerous extent of 
ſupremacy. $) | 


There remain to us two accounts of the CompeBrion of the . 
dæmonian Army, from authors both living when Sparta was in its 
Higheſt glory, both military men, both of great abilities, and both 
poſſeſſing means of information ſuch as few, not themſelves Lacedæ- 
monians, could obtain. In general they agree ;. bur on ſome eſſential 
points they differ, in a manner not to be accounted for but by the 
| ſuppoſition of ſome error in the tranſcription of their works. Ac- 
cording to Xenophon, the legiſlator diſtributed the Lacedæmonian 
forces into ſix diviſions of foot and as many of horſe; ; each of theſe 
diviſions i in either ſervice having t the title of Mora. The officers of 
each mora of infantry, he ſays, were one Polemarch, four Lochages, 
eight Pentecoſters, and fixteen Enomotarchs; but the number of 
ſoldiers he leaves unmentioned. Thucydides, without noticing the 
mora, deſcribes the Lacedæmonian infantry thus: Each Lochus 
conſiſted of four Pentecoſtyes, and each pentecoſtys of four Enomo- 
ties: four men fought i in the front of each enomoty: the depth of 
© the files was varied according to circumſtances at the diſcretion of 
the lochage; but the ordinary depth was eight men.” Thus the 
enomoty would Conſiſt of thirty-two men, the pentecoſtys of a hun- ä 
dred and twenty-eight, the lochus of five hundred and twelve, a nd 
a mora compoſed e of four lochi would be two thouſand and forty⸗ 
eight. But, 1 to i doe if the > enomoty v was of [thirty 
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Lacedæmonian infantry three thouſand and ſeventy- two. We are, 
however, informed by Plutarch, that by the diviſion of lands in La- 
conia only, before the acquiſition of Meſſenia, thirty- nine thouſand 
families were provided for. The Lacedæmonians were not generally 
admitted to the honor of going upon ſervice beyond the bounds of 
Laconia till after the age of thirty: yet, as the proportion of cavalry 
Was very ſmall, and every Lacedæmonian was a ſoldier, we cannot 
reckon the infantry much fewer than forty thouſand. In the Perſian 
war we ſhall find ten thouſand employed in one army beyond Pelo- 
ponneſus, when a conſiderable force beſides was on diſtant ſervice 
with the fleet, and while an enemy within Peloponneſus would make 


a powerful defence neceſſary at home. Thus it appears ſcarcely 


_. dubious but there muſt be ſome miſtake in the copies of Xenophon. 


I have thought it nevertheleſs proper to be ſo particular in a detail 
which cannot completely ſatisfy, not only becauſe of the well- earned 


fame of the Spartan military, but alſo becauſe of the high character of 
the authors of theſe differing accounts, and farther becauſe the impoſſi- 
bility to reconcile them will at leaſt apologize for deficiencies which 


may appear hereafter in relating operations of the Lacedæmonian forces. 
For the military reader will have obſerved, that the difference is not 


merely in names and numbers, but materially regards the compo- 
ſition of the Lacedæmonian armies. This, according to Thucydides 
was formed with the utmoſt ſimplicity, from the file of eight men, 
by an arithmetical progreſſion of fours; and probably for ſome pur - 
poſes the file itſelf was divided into four quarter-files. But the 


half. file was of four men, which, doubled, became a file. Four 
files then made the enomoty, four enomoties the pentecoſtys, four 


pentecoſtyes the lochus, and, according to Xenophon, four lochi the 
mora, which was thus analogous to the modern brigade of four bat- 
talions. Nenophon farther informs us, that the mora was the pro- 


1 per command os the polemarch. From both writers it a that 
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the polemarchs were general officers, ſubordinate only to the kings; 


and this ſeems farther proof that Thucydides's account of the com- . 


poſition of the lochus, and the calculation founded pen it go the 
ſtrength of the mora, are juſt “. | | 


Subordinatien, in the Lacedzmonian diſcipline, as Thucydides in 


pointed terms remarks, was ſimple in principle but multiplied in de- 


grees, ſo that reſponſibility for due execution of orders was widely 
extended ; the proportion of thoſe who had no conimand being com- 


paratively very ſmall +. Upon the whole, indeed, there appears 


great analogy between the compoſition of the Lacedzmonian army 
and that of the modern European, particularly the Engliſh, whether 


we take the lochus of Thucydides, or the mora of Xenophon, as a 


battalion. The reſemblance in the formation was cloſer till of very 
late years, when the deep files of the old diſcipline have been totally 


rejected. Like the company, or ſubdiviſion of our battalions, the 


enomoty appears alſo to have been the Principle of Motion in the La- 
cedæmonian forces. 
of the line, in the depth of the files, or in the poſition of the front, 


the evolution ſeems to have been performed within each enomoty by 
itſelf; the juſt reference of theſe primary conſtituent bodies to one 


another, and to the whole, being a ſecond buſineſs. 
this, for want of accurate knowlege of the technical phraſes, it is 


hazardous to attempt explanation of thoſe evolutions of the La- 


thirty-two. 


Whatever change was to be made in the extent 


Farther than 


1 Thucydides's account of the communi- 


cation of orders through the Lacedzmonian 
armies ſeems alſo more conformable to his 
own account of their compoſition than to what 
remains as Xenophon's. 
tors of Greek antiquities have very generally 
inclined to the latter ; apparently for no rea- 


ſon but becauſe they would have the com- 


mand of the pentecoſter, penteconter, or pen- 
tecontater (for thus variouſly the title is 


written), exactly correſpond to the original 
meaning of his name; and on this ſhadow of 


a foundation they aſſert that the enomoty, in- 


cluding its commander, was of only twenty- 


five men, tho it appears ſo clearly from Thu- 
cydides that its average complement was 


Yet the inveſtiga- 


Nothing, we well know, is more 
common than for names to remain when 


things are altered: if hereafter the meaning of 


the modern words colonel and conſtable ſhould 
be ſought in their derivation, what ſtrange 
error would reſult! The Pentecontarchia of Ar- 


rian's time was a command not of fifty, as the 


name ſeems to import, but of ſixty- four men, 


and the Hecatontarchia of a hundred and 
twenty-eight. Arrian. Tact. p. 39. ed. Amſtel. 


& Lipz. 1750. 
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cedemonian troops which Xenophon has even minutely deſcribed, 
and concerning which his applauſe highly excites curioſity. Some 
other circumſtances, however, he has related in terms ſufficiently 


clear. Lycurgus, he ſays, on account of the weakneſs of angles, 
directed the circular form for incampment ; unleſs where a mountain, 


a river, or ſome other accident of the ground afforded ſecurity. A 


camp- guard was mounted daily; preciſely, it ſhould ſeem, analogous 
to the modern quarter- guard and rear- guard, to keep order within 


the eamp. A different guard for the ſame purpoſe was mounted by 


aight. For ſecurity againſt the enemy out-ſentries and vedettes 


were poſted. An advanced guard of horſe always preceded the 


march of the army. Xenophon has thought it worth while particu- 
_ larly to mention that the Lacedzmonians wore a ſcarlet uniform, and 
the origin of this he refers to Lycurgus. The Lacedzmonian troops 
were always ſingularly well provided with all kinds of uſeful bag- 
gage and camp-neceſſaries, and a large proportion of Helot ſervants, 


laborers, and artiſans attended, with waggons and beaſts of burthen. 


It appears indeed to have been a principle of the Lacedzmonian ſer- 
vice, that the ſoldier ſhould be as much as poſſible at eaſe when off 
duty, and ſhould have no buſineſs but that of arms. 
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Other ſtates which have flouriſhed by the wiſdom of their laws, | 


and the goodneſs of their conſtitution, have riſen by ſlow degrees to 
that excellence which has led them to power and celebrity; and for- 
tunate circumſtances have often done more for them than their wiſeſt 
legiſlators ; who have indeed ſeldom dared to attempt all that them- 

ſelves thought beſt. But for Lycurgus nothing was. too difficult, 
| nothing too dangerous: he changed everything at once: new- mo- 
delled government, manners, morals; in a manner new- made the 


people: and yet with all theſe violent alterations, theſe experiments 


in politics hazardous to ſuch extreme, no one conſequence ſeems to 
have eſcaped his penetrating genius; no one of his daring ideas failed 
in practice; he foreſaw, and he provided for everything. There 


was a diſeaſe inherent in the vitals of his ſyſtem, which yet muſt not 
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be imputed to him as a fault, ſince human nature ſeems in few ſitua- 


tions to admit either remedy or preventative. which may not prove 


worſe than the diſeaſe : palliatives alone can ſafely: be attempted, | 


For the military turn which Lycurgus ſo much incouraged in his 


fellow-countrymen, and the perfection of diſcipline: which he eſta- 


bliſhed among them, were neceſſary not only to that reſpectable in- 
dependency which he wiſhed them to injoy, but even to the ſecurity 


of their exiſtence as a people. He was, however, not unaware that 


thirſt of conqueſt, and ambition to command, muſt unavoidably 


from acquiring the Spartan diſcipline; and the other, beſide ſecuring 
his fellowcountrymen againſt the misfortunes incident to raſh pur- 


ſpring up and flouriſh in a ſoil ſo prepared. Two prohibitions, which 
had other more obvious purpoſes, appear - at the ſame time to have 


been intended indirectly to obviate the miſchiefs that might be ap- 


prehended from theſe paſſions: he forbad the Lacedæmonians to in- 


gage in frequent wars with the ſame people; and he forbad them, 


from the moment when victory was deciſively theirs, to purſue a 


flying enemy. Each of theſe prohibitions tended ſtrongly to prevent 
the complete conqueſt of any foreign territory: at the ſame time that. 


the firſt had, for its more obvious purpoſe, the prevention of foreigners 


ſuit, as it leſſened to oppoſing armies the danger of flight, was likely 


to make victory often cheaper to the Lacedznonians than it would 
be in parallel circumſtances to any other people. T heſe, with the 
excluſion of wealth, were the curbs that Lycurgus put upon that 


ambition which he could not but foreſee muſt ariſe among his fellow- 


Ariſtot. Polit. 


countrymen. Thoſe other defects of the Spartan conſtitution, of 
which we are informed by the comment of a great philoſopher and 


politician. who ſaw. it in decay, whether originally in Lycurgus's. 
eſtabliſhment, or whether of after-growth, wk rather be l of 


future conſideration. 


Lycurgus then having with invincible courage and nn Per 
fohevance, and with penetration' and judgement ſtill much more ſin- 


gu, executed the moſt extraordinary * ever even deviſed bß 
; | man: 3 N 
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man *; waiting a while to ſee his machine in motion, and THE We the CHAP. V. 
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ſatisfaction to find every part adapted, and the whole move as he 


wiſhed, his next and laſt concern was to ſecure its duration. Sum- 


moning an aſſembly of the people, he obſerved upon what had 


been done, That it proved upon experience good, and would, he 
hoped, go far toward aſſuring virtue, and of courſe happineſs to his 


* fellowcountrymen, He had yet one thing to propoſe, which how- 


© ever he would not venture upon till he had conſulted the god; for 


* which purpoſe he would go himſelf to Delphi. In the mean time 
they ſhould promiſe him that nothing ſhould be altered before his 


return.“ Immediately kings, ſenate, and people unanimouſly de- 


fired him to go, and readily ingaged, by a ſolemn oath, that till he re- 


turned nothing ſhould be altered. His reception at Delphi was as 


favorable as before. The oracle declared © That the conſtitution of 


Sparta, as it now ſtood, was excellent, and, as long as it remained 
© intire, would inſure happineſs and glory to the ſtate.” Lycurgus 


ſent this reſponſe to Sparta, determined himſelf never to return. He 
had now completed what he eſteemed ſufficient for his life. His 
death was wanting to bind his fellowcountrymen indiſſolubly to the 
obſervance of his inſtitutions ; and a ſtateſman ought if poſſible, he 
thought, to make even his death beneficial to his country, Conform- 
ably to this doctrine, which was not only not alien from the ſpirit of 
the age, but conſonant alſo to the ſtoic philoſophy of aftertimes, he 
is ſaid to have died by voluntary abſtinence from nouriſhment. Dif- 
| ferent accounts are however given, both of the place and manner of 


his death. One tradition ſays that he lived to a good old age in Crete; Juſtin. I. li-. 


and dying naturally, his body was burnt according to the practice of 


the age, and the relics, purſuant to his own requeſt, ſcattered in the 


* It is a THEY of . J. Rouſſeau, an the philoſopher very juſtly, had Lycurgus been 
the many plans of government - propoſed by a legiſlator in ſpeculation- only, his ſcheme 
ſpeculative men, however excellent, in theory, would have <p much. more NEE 
are generally ſlighted as mere viſions, im- than Flat: $% 
poſlible to be reduced to practice: but, fays 
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ſea; leſt, if his bones or aſhes had ever been carried to Sparta, the 
Lacedæmonians might have thought ee freed from their ob- 
ligation by oath to obſerve his laws. 


SECTION III. 


Hiftory of Me ena from the Return of the Heracleids, and of Kan 


From the Legiſlation of Lycurgus to the AG ANI of the Conqueſt of 
Meſſenia 2 the Lacedemonians. | 


IT was not i after the full eſtablichment of Lycurgus' 8 inſti- 
tutions before the i of vigor to the Lacedæmonian ſtate for 
external exertion, became as apparent as the internal change from 


boundleſs diſorder to unexampled regularity. The Spartans exulted 


in their new-felt ſtrength : the defire to exerciſe it grew irreſiſtible ; 
and they became early marked by their neighbours as a formidable 
people. Wars aroſe with all the bordering ſtates ; but thoſe with 
Meſſenia, for the importance of their conſequences, will principaſly 
demand attention. | | 
MEsSENIA, as we have already obſerved, was the leaſt mountainous, 
and the moſt generally fruitful province of Peloponneſus; but it ſeems 


never to have been bleſt with a government capable of ſecuring to its 
inhabitants the advantages which the ſoil and climate offered. Creſ- 


phontes the Heracleid, we are told, endeavouring to ſupport himſelf 
by the favor of the lower people againſt the arrogance of the leadin g 


men, an inſurrection inſued, in which he was cut off with his fa- 
mily; one only ſon, Æpytus, eſcaping the maſſacre. This prince, 
however, aſcended the throne; and ſo far acquired fame, that his de- 
ſcendants were from his name diſtinguiſhed from the other branches 


of the Heracleids. But the Meſſenian hiſtory affords little intereſting 


before the wars with Lacedæmon, which, with their conſequences, 
form indeed almoſt the whole of it. Concerning thoſe wars hardly any 
thing remains from the older Grecian writers. Herodotus ſeems oddly 
to avoid the mention of them. In a very late age Pauſanias endeavoured 
to ſupply the aner; ; and he appears to have taken great pains, py 
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collating poems, and traditions preſerved by proſe-writers, with ancient 
genealogies, and temple records, to aſcertain the principal circumſtances 


of Meſſenian hiſtory. In many points he is confirmed by ſcattered paſ- 


ſages of authors of high authority; and the conſequences of the Meſ- 
ſenian wars were ſo remarkable and ſo important, and remain ſo un- 
queſtionably aſcertained, that Pauſanias's account of the wars them- 
ſelves will reaſonably require ſome ſcope in a general hiſtory of Greece. 
The aſſigned cauſes of the fatal quarrel are objects of notice, as 
they tend to mark the manners of the age. However the Greeks were 
politically divided, they always maintained a community in the con- 
cerns of religion. Some religious rites indeed were held peculiar to 
particular cities, and ſome even to particular families; but ſome were 
common to all of the ſame hord, Dorian, Ionian, Folian, and ſome 
to the whole nation. There was at Limnæ, on the frontier of Meſ- 
ſenia againſt Laconia, a temple dedicated to Diana; where Meſſenians 
and Lacedzmonians, both being of Dorian origin, equally reſorted 
to ſacrifice, 'and to partake of thoſe periodical feſtivities which were 
uſual at all the more celebrated Grecian temples. In a tumult at one 
of thoſe feſtivals, Teleclus king of Sparta, ſon of Archelaus the co- 
temporary of Lycurgus, was killed. The Lacedæmonians upon this 


occaſion were loud in complaint that the Meſſenians had attempted to 


carry off ſome Spartan virgins, and that Teleclus received his death 
in defending them. The Meſſenians, on the contrary, averred that 
the treachery was on the part of the Lacedæmonians; that the pre- 


tended virgins were armed youths thus diſguiſed with a purpoſe to 


aſſaſſinate the Meſſenian chiefs who attended the ſolemnity, and that 
Teleclus and his followers met a juſt fate in attempting to execute 


their execrable intention. On whichſoever ſide the truth lay, the 
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Pauſan. ubi 


ſup. 
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Lacedæmonians checked their reſentment till in the reigns of Al- 


camenes ſon of Teleclus, and Theopompus, grandſon of Charilaus 
(for we have no dates of any authority for theſe events but what the 


genealogies of the Spartan kings furniſh “) other cauſes of quarrel 


* Pauſanias indeed ſays that Polychares, war, was victor in the fourth Olympiad. Pau- 
who immediately brought on the Meſſenian fan. I. iv. c. 4 We may believe that the 
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aroſe. Polychares, a Meſſenian of rank, put out by agreement ſome 


_ cattle, in which ſtill conſiſted the principal riches of the times, under 
the care of herdſmen his own ſlaves, to paſture on the lands of Euzph- 
nus, a Lacedzmonian ; who ſold both cattle and herdſmen, and pre- 


tended to Polychares that they had been carried off by pirates. The 


fraud was however diſcovered by one of the ſlaves; who, eſcaping 


from his purchaſer, returned to his former maſter. Euzphnus, thus 


detected, promiſed an equivalent; and the ſon, of Poly chares was ſent 


to receive it: but, inſtead of keeping his word, Euzphnus cauſed the 
young man to be aſſaſſinated. The father, upon this, full of grief and 
indignation, went himſelf to Sparta, and laid his complaint before 


kings and people: but finding no diſpoſition to grant him any redreſs, 
he returned inraged to his own country, and retaliated by frequent aſ- 


ſaſſination of the Lacedzmonian borderers. Theſe outrages brought a 
deputation from Sparta to the Meſſenian ſtate, 'to demand reparation. 
Two kings then reigned in Meſſenia: of theſe Androcles was inclined 
to give up Polychares rather than riſk a war with Sparta. But An- 
tiochus oppoſed a meaſure which he affirmed to be equally mean and 
unjuſt ; and ſuch was the imperfect and unſettled ſtate of the Meſſenian 


government, that recourſe was had to arms for deciding the diſpute. 


Androcles and his principal partiſans were killed, and Antiochus thus 


became ſole king of Meſſenia. 


The Lacedzmonians highly exaſperated, al now without any view 


of peaceful redreſs, are ſaid to have taken a meaſure not incredible of 


their age and circumſtances, however impoſlible to have happened in 
ſuch large kingdoms as have led the affairs of modern Europe. With- 


out any of thoſe formal declarations by heralds which the law of 


nations, even then among the Greeks, required as the forerunners of 
honorable war, they prepared ſecretly for hoſtilities; and ſo extreme 
was the animoſity againſt the Mefſenians which then periaded their 


name 46 the victor in the fourth Olympiad 4500 muſt have "EET near a century : 


- was Polychares, and yet perhaps reaſonably later, about the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth 


doubt if he was the perſon who cauſed the bg 
Meſſenian war, which, according to Newton's 


- - little 
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little ſtate, an oath was univerſally taken, That no length of time 
ſhould weary them, no magnitude of misfortune ſhould deter them, 
but they would proſecute the war, and, it is added by ſome writers, 
would on no account return to their families till they had ſubdued 
Meſſenia. This violent reſolution thus ſolemnly taken, Ampheia, a 
' ſmall town advantageouſly ſituated for covering the frontier, became 
their firſt object. A body of troops, led by their king Alcamenes, en- 
tered it by night, the gates being open and no guard kept, as no ho- 
ſtilities were apprehended. The place was taken with ſcarcely any 
reſiſtance; and all the inhabitants, except a few who eſcaped by flight, 
were put to the ſword. | 

Antiochus died, after having 12706 but for a 85 months the mo- 
narchy of Meſſenia. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Euphaes: This prince 
prepared wiſely to refiſt the ſtorm which was burſting on his country. 
While he avoided battles with the Lacedæmonians, whoſe art of war 
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and practiſed diſcipline gave them a decided ſuperiority in the field, 
he provided ſo effectually for the defence of the Meflenian towns, 


that every attempt of the enemy proved unſucceſsful againſt them. 
Thus ſecure at home, he took opportunities occaſionally to imbark 


ſome choſen troops, and revenged the pillage committed in Meſſenia 


by ſimilar depredations on the coaſt of Laconia. It was not till the 


fourth year of the war that he thought his people practiſed enough 


in arms to meet the Lacedzmonians 1 in the field and even then, re- 
ſolved to put nothing to hazard, his aim was leſs to puſh for deci- 


ſive victory, than to let it appear that, while watching opportunities, : 


he could face the enemy without diladvantage. In the following year, 


however, the two armies came to a general ingagement; and with 
a fury of which poliſned times, being without equal incentives, can 
furniſh no example. Recollect, ſaid Euphaes, ſpeaking to his 
troops, on the point of ingaging, * it is not for your lands only, your 
goods, your wealth that you are going to fight. But you well know 


hat will be your fate if vanquiſhed : your wives and children will _ 


© be ſlaves; and, for yourſelves, death will be your faireſt lot, if it 


E EE | 8 comes 
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country had been ſo long the ſpoil of the enemy, that the means of 
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* comes without ignominy or cording; Ampheia may tell you this, 
Night, however, ſtopped the battle; and next morning each army found 
itſelf ſo weakened by the numbers lain, that both ſhunned a renewal 
of the ingagement. 5 

But tho the trial of arms was thus equally maintained by the Meſſe- 


ſupporting themſelves within their garriſons began to fail: their ſlaves 
deſerted ; and diſeaſe, the common conſequence, eſpecially in hot cli- 
mates, of crouding together in towns perſons accuſtomed to breathe the 


free air and eat the freſh food of the fields, made havoc among them. 


New meaſures became neceſlary. They drew their people from all their 
inland poſts to Ithome, a ſtrong ſituation near the coaſt; which they 
preferred, becauſe, the Lacedæmonians having no naval force, it would 
always be open to ſupplies by ſea. Inlarging this place ſufficiently 
to receive its new inhabitants, they added at the ſame time to its ex- 
traordinary natural ſtrength everything of which their ſkill in forti- 


fication was capable. While theſe works were going for ward, their 


doubts and fears directed them farther, to the common reſource of 
deſponding ſtates, to aſk advice of the Delphian oracle how the bleſ- 


ſing of the gods might be obtained to their endeavours. The anſwer 


might perhaps juſtify a ſuſpicion that the Delphian prieſts were on 


this occaſion corrupted by the Lacedzmonians ; for it was perfectly N 
adapted to produce diſcord and confuſion in Meſſenia. The Pythoneſs 


declared, that a virgin of the blood of Æpytus muſt be ſacrificed to 


the infernal deities. The conſequences were no other than might 


be expected from an abſurd and cruel ſuperſtition. The lot was caſt, 
and fell upon the daughter of Lyciſcus. But a prieſt, gained by the 
father, declared that the daughter was ſuppoſititious, and therefore not 
known to be of the blood required by the gods. Lyciſcus however, 
ſtill fearing for his child, took the opportunity afforded by the doubts 
and confuſion which the prieſt's declaration had occaſioned, to carry 


her oke and he deſerted with her to Sparta. Double ben doubt, 
and 
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and deſpondency now took poſſeſſion of the Meſſenian council; when 
Ariſtodemus, a man in whom ſuperſtition or ambition, or perhaps 


both together, had ſtifled paternal tenderneſs, voluntarily offered his 


own daughter for the victim. But here other obſtacles occurred. The 
virgin was betrothed to a young Meſſenian of higheſt rank and eſti- 
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mation ; who, ſhocked with the ſuddenneſs of the father's dreadful 


purpoſe, inſiſted vehemently that his daughter was not at his diſpoſal, 


but belonged to him to whom ſhe was betrothed, and whoſe wife ſhe 


was on the point of becoming. This, however, not availing, the 
young man, agonizing with the thought of thus tragically loſing his 
beloved bride, averred that the daughter of Ariſtodemus could not ſa- 
tisfy the requiſition of the gods, for ſhe was no virgin, being already 


with child by him. Inſult thus added to oppoſition inraged Ariſto- 


demus to madneſs : the ſavage flew his daughter with his own hand ; 


and, to vindicate the honor of his family by demonſtration of the 
falſchood of the lover's aſſertion, cauſed the body to be diſſected. The 
| prieſts now demanded another virgin, the deceaſed not having been 


regularly facrificed. But the wiſer Euphaes, finding himſelf {ſtrongly 
ſupported by the Æpytidian families, who were numerous and power- 
ful, perſuaded the people that the command of the oracle was ſuffi- 
ciently performed, and no more blood required by the gods. 67771 

The horrid deed of Ariſtodemus is however ſaid ſo far to lune 
ſerved his country, that the fame of the oracle, and of the obedience 
paid to it, threw ſome diffidence into the minds of the Lacedæmo- 


nians; inſomuch that for five years the war was almoſt intermitted, 


But in the ſixth another great effort was made. Theopompus led an 
army toward Ithome ; and Euphaes now, truſting in the practiſed 


valor of his people, or perhaps ſtill more dreading the conſequences. 


of confining them in garriſon, marched to meet him. A battle was 
again fought, in which, as in the former, great ſlaughter was made on 
both ſides, without any deciſive advantage to either: only that the 
brave and worthy Euphats, anxious by his example to lead his people 
to viedeo received a mortal wound. The ambition of Ariſtodemus 
| Ee 2 : | no 
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tidian race. | 
The known likes and activity of this prince were ſuch, that the 
| Lacedzmonians derived little incouragement from the death of Eu- 
phaes; and their loſs in the late battle was ſo great, that again, for 
four years, the operations of the war were confined to mere predatory 
incurſions. This time was judiciouſly employed by the ne, Meſſe- 
nian king in ſtrengthening his alliance with the Argians, Arcadians, 
and Sicyonians ; inſomuch that when, in the fifth year of his reign, - 
the Lacedæmonians marched all their forces againſt Ithome, he re- 
ceived powerful aſſiſtance from thoſe ſtates. A pitched battle was 
now again fought, in which the abilities of Ariſtodemus as com- 
mander in chief were not leſs conſpicuous than his bravery had been 
when an inferior officer, The Lacedzmonian armies excelled in heavy- 
armed foot. The Meſſenians were ſuperior in light troops, who uſed. 
_ chiefly miſſile weapons. By a judicious diſpoſition of theſe, ſupported 
by the determined bravery of his heavy phalanx, Ariſtodemus, after re- 
peated and well varied efforts, ſucceeded in breaking the Spartan or- 
der of battle. Great numbers fell, both on the field and in the re- 
N 5 treat. But, tho victory was fairly on the ſide of the Meſſenians; yet 
| the excellency of the Spartan diſcipline prevented a total rout. The 
Lacedæmonian chiefs, however, found it neceſſary to lead the ſhatter- 
ed remains of their army immediately into Laconia. 
Now the Lacedzmonians in their turn ſent to Delphi to aſk ad- 
f vice of the god. The Meſſenians, ſtill more intereſted in the event, 
| 8 again did the fame. Unintelligible reſponſes were abſurdly and 
childiſhly interpreted; and for ſome time there was an emulation 
| between the two people in ſuperſtition rather than in arms. Remorſe 
for his daughter's death in the mean time took poſſeſſion of Ariſto= - 
? demus. We are not informed of any conſiderable ſubſequent miſ- 
fortune public or private that had happened to him, when he killed 
himſelf on her tomb. The accounts indeed of the concluſion of this 
| - 1 War 
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war are extremely defective ; they leave.us almoſt wholly uninformed 
of the ſteps immediately leading to the cataſtrophe. The death 
of Ariſtodemus was probably among them; for we hear of no Meſſe- 
nian leader of eminent abilities after him. Spartan diſcipline and 
Spartan perſeverance therefore at length prevailed. Ithome was be- 
ſieged and taken. The inhabitants and garriſon, preſſed with extre- 
mity of famine, found opportunity to paſs the Lacedæmonian lines; © 

and fled, as every one formed hopes of ſafety and ſubſiſtence. 
Many had claims of hoſpitality at Argos, at Sicyon, and in 
the Arcadian towns; and to thoſe places accordingly directed their 
ſteps upon this melancholy occaſion. Thoſe who had been admitted 
to the myſteries of Ceres, or could trace their pedigree to the ſacred 


families of that goddeſs, found refuge at Eleuſis. The miſerable 


multitude, to whom no place of ſecure retreat occurred, ſcattered, 
ſome to find their former dwellings, others variouſly about the 
country. The Lacedzmonians, having deſtroyed Ithome to the foun- 
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dation, proceeded to take poſſeſſion of the other towns without oppo- 


ſition. They gave to the Aſinæans, who had been lately expelled 
from their town and lands by the Argians, a tract on the Meſſenian 
coaſt, which to the days of Pauſanias was ſtill inhabited by their 
poſterity. The other lands they left to the remaining Meſſenians; 
exacting from them, together with an oath of allegiance, half the 
produce as tribute. Thus was this important territory added to the 
dominion of Sparta. | 


Among the events of this war, one is related which bears a fangs 


appearance to modern readers, and yet found credit with ſome of the 
moſt judicious ancient writers. Their accounts indeed differ: yet al] 
are ſo far conſonant to one another, to the manners and circum- 
ſtances of the times, and to other authenticated events, that we can- 
not ſuppoſe them unfounded. The abſence, we are told, of the 
Laced monians from their homes, in conſequence of the raſh oath 
taken at the beginning of the war, was long ſupported by their wives 
with Spartan fortitude, But year _ after ous and Meſſenia 
ſtill 
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ſtill unſubdued, the matrons at length ſent to the army, repreſenting 
the unequal terms on which the war was waged. The enemy, they 
obſerved, living with their families, new citizens were continually 
produced to ſupply the decay of nature, and the ravage of war: but 


the Spartan women had paſſed years in widowhood; and ſhould the 


war continue, however victorious their arms, the ſtate would be as 
effectually annihilated as it could be by a conquering enemy; for there 
would be no riſing generation. The complaint was acknowleged to 
require ſerious conſideration; but remedy appeared difficult without 
incurring the guilt of perjury, and thus drawing down the vengeance 


of the gods for that ſuppoſed of all crimes the moſt offenſive to them. 


The difficulty was, however, not to Lacedæmonians what it would 
have been to any other people. It was determined that thoſe who 
had arrived at the age for bearing arms ſince the commencement of 


the war, none of whom fortunately had taken the oath, ſhould be 
ſent home to cohabit promiſcuouſly with the marriageable virgins ; 


or, according to ſome authors, with all the women. The inſtitu- 


tions of Lycurgus were effectual to conquer ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
paſſions of human nature, yet they were not equal to the annihilation 


of all prejudice. When the war at length was happily terminated, 


and things at Lacedzmon reſumed their wonted courſe, the innocent 


offspring of theſe irregular embraces were ſlighted by the other citi- 
zens. Being however not the leſs high-ſpirited for being leſs regu- 


larly born, ſome diſturbance was apprehendefl from their uneaſineſs 
at the diſtinctions made to their diſadvantage. It was therefore 


thought prudent to offer them means of eſtabliſhing themſelves with- _ 


out the bounds of Peloponneſus. They readily conſented to emigrate; 
and under the conduct of Phalanthus, one of their o own body, they 


founded the city of Tarentum in Italy. 


During near forty years Meſſenia remained in quiet ſubjection. | 


Thoſe of its unfortunate people who ſubmitted to the Lacedæmonian 
terms, choſe the leaſt among evils preſenting themſelves, and reſted 


under their hard lot, But the ſucceeding generation, unexperienced in 
; | a . the 
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the calamities of war, unexperienced in the comparative ſtrength of 


themſelves and their conquerors, yet inſtigated by a ſhare of that irre- 
_ ſiſtible ſpirit of independency which at this time ſo remarkably per- 
vaded Greece, and buoyed up by that hope of fortunate contingencies, 
ſo natural in adverſity to generous minds, could not brook the com- 
pariſon of their own circumſtances with thoſe of all other Greeks. 
Their ſubjection was indeed too ſevere and too humiliating to be by 
any poſſibility borne with ſatisfaction, yet not ſufficiently deprefling 
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to inſure the continuance of quiet ſubmiſſion. A leader therefore 


only was wanting of reputation to attract and concentrate the mate- 


rials of the riſing ſtorm, and it would burſt with energy. Such a 


leader appeared in Ariſtomenes, a youth whoſe high natural ſpirit 
was ſtill elevated by the opinion of his deſcent from Hercules 
through a long race of Meſſenian kings. When therefore others 

were propoſing a revolt, Ariſtomenes was foremoſt to act in it. Per- 
ſons were ſent privately to the former allies of the ſtate, the Argians 
and Arcadians, to inquire what aſſiſtance might be expected from 
them. Very favorable promiſes being received, Ariſtomenes and 
his party immediately attacked a body of Lacedæmonians at Deræ. 


Ol. «iii. 2. 


A very obſtinate action inſued, which terminated without victory to B. C. 60% 


either party: yet the Meſſenians were ſo ſatisfied with the behaviour 


l. xxiii. 4. 


of Ariſtomenes, that they would have raiſed him to the throne. He B. C. 685. 


prudently refuſed that invidious honour, but accepted the office of 
commander in chief of the forces. | =” 


The firſt adventure related of this hero after his elevation ſounds 
romantic; but the age was romantic, and his fituation required no 


common conduct. Ariſtomenes well knew the power of ſuperſtitious 
fear among his cotemporaries, and he formed a project to ſerve his 


country through its operation. There was at Sparta a temple called 
the brazen houſe, dedicated to Minerva, and held in fingular venera- 
tion.  Ariſtomenes entered that city alone by night ; which was not 
difficult, as there were neither walls nor watch, and the leſs dange- 


B. 


rous as no Grecian towns were lighted, and the Lacedzxmonian 
| Inſtitutions 
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inſtitutions forbad to carry lights. Srogre therefore in obſcurity, he 
ſuſpended: againſt the brazen houſe a ſhield, with an inſcription de- 
claring that Ariſtomenes, from the ſpoils of Sparta, dedicated that ſhield _ 
to the goddeſs. Nothing the early Greeks dreaded more than that 
their enemies ſhould win from them the favor of a deity, under 


whoſe peculiar protection they imagined” their ſtate to have been 
placed by the piety of their forefathers. The Lacedemonians were 


ſo alarmed, that they ſent to inquire of the Delphian oracle what was 


to be done. The anſwer of the Pythoneſs was well conſidered for 


the ſafety of the oracle's reputation, but rather embarraſling to the 


Lacedæmonians: it directed them to take an. Athenian for their 


counſellor. An embaſſy was accordingly ſent to Athens. But here 
too ſome embarraſſment aroſe : for the Athenians, far from deſirous 
that the fineſt province of Peloponneſus ſhould become for ever an- 
nexed to the dominion of Sparta, dared not yet directly oppoſe the 


oracle. They took therefore a middle way; and in obeying hoped 


to make their obedience uſeleſs. They ſent a man named Tyrtzus, 
who among the loweſt of the people had exerciſed the profeſſion of a 
ſchoolmaſter ; little known of courſe, but ſuppoſed of no abilities 
for any purpoſe of the Lacedzmonians, and Jame of one leg. There 


is ſomething in theſe circumſtances ſo little conſonant to modern 


hiſtory, that they are apt at firſt view to bear an appearance both of 


fable and of infignificancy. But they come ſo far authenticated to us, 


that it is impoſſible not to give them ſome credit. It was partly from 
the admired works of Tyrtæus himſelf, fragments of which remain 
to us, that hiſtorians afterward collected their account of the Meſſe - 


nian affairs; and it is ſtill common, we know, for circumſtances in 
| themſelves the moſt trifling to | have conſequences the moſt. im- 


portant. 
The Meſſenian army was now reinforced by Argian, Andie Si- 


| cyonian, and Eleian auxiliaries ; and Meſſenian refugees from various 
foreign parts came in with eager zeal to attach themſelves once more 


to the fortune of their former country. Theſe combined forces met 
| | | -the. 
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which inſued, are ſaid to have exceeded all belief of hat one man 
could do. A complete victory was gained by the Meſſenians; with 
| fo terrible a ſlaughter of the Lacedzmonians, that it was in conſe- 
quence debated at Sparta whether a negociation for peace ſhould not 
immediately be opened. On this occaſion great effects are attributed 
to the poetry of Tyrtzus, and probably not without foundation. We 


know that even in theſe cultivated times, and in the extenſive ſtates 


of modern Europe, a popular ſong can ſometimes produce conſi- 


derable conſequences. Then it was a ſpecies of oratory ſuited beyond 


all other to the genius of the age. Tyrtæus reanimated the droop- 


ing minds of the Spartan people. It was thought expedient to recruit 
the number of citizens, by infranchiſing and aſſociating ſome Helots. 


The meaſure was far from popular, but the poetry of Tyrtzus per- 


ſuaded the people to acquielce ; and it was determined mak to Pro- 


ſecute the war with all poſſible vigour. 


Ariſtomenes meanwhile was endeavouring to puſh the advantage 
he had gained. He did not venture a regular invaſion of Laconia, but 


he carried the war thither by incurſion. He ſurpriſed the town of 


Pharæ, bore away a conſiderable booty, and routed Anaxander king 


of Sparta, who had planted an ambuſh to intercept his return. In 
another irruption he took the town of Caryz; and, among other 


_ plunder, led off a number of Spartan virgins, who had aflem- 


bled there to celebrate, according to cuſtom, the feſtival of Diana. 
Pauſanias relates to his honor on this occaſion a ſtrong inſtance of 
the ſtrictneſs both of his diſcipline and of his morality. On his 
appointment to the command in chief he had ſelected a band of 
young Meſſenians, moſtly of rank, who attended him and fought 
by his fide in all his enterprizes. The Spartan virgins taken at Ca- 
ryz being intruſted to a guard from this body, the young men, heated 


with wine, attempted to force their chaſtity, Ariſtomenes immetli- 
ately interfered ;' but finding it in vain that he repreſented to them 
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how they diſhonored the name of Grecians by attempts 10 abbotrene 
from what the laws and cuſtoms of their country approved, he laid 
the moſt refractory with his own hand dead upon the ſpot ; after 
which he reſtored the girls to their parents. We have remarked on 
a former occaſion how common rapes were in Greece. Law and 
order, we may ſuppoſe, had now made ſome progreſs ſince that period ; 
yet ſcarcely ſuch as generally to inſure the chaſtity of women cap- 
tives in war. But where the crime of raviſhing is moſt common, 
the virtue which prompts to ſuch dangerous exertion as that related 
of Ariſtomenes for the prevention of it will be moſt valued, will con- 
ſequently become moſt an obje& of renown, and thence will more 
be caught at by aſpiring minds. | 

Among the extraordinary adventures of our preſent hero we find it 
related that, in an attempt upon the town of Ægila, he was made 
priſoner by ſome Spartan matrons aſſembled there for the celebration 
of a feſtival ; who, trained as they were_under the inſtitutions of Ly- 
curgus, repelled the attack with a vigor which the men of other ſtates 
could ſcarcely exceed. Here the ſofter paſſions, it is ſaid, befriended 
him. Archidameia, prieſteſs of Ceres, becoming inamored of him, 
procured his eſcape. | | | 

It was now the third year of then war, when the Lacedzmonian | 
and Meſſenian forces met at Megaletaphrus ; the latter ſtrengthened by 
their Arcadian allies only, whoſe leader, Ariſtocrates prince of Orcho- 
menus, was ſecretly in the Lacedzmonian intereſt. On the firſt 
onſet this traitor gave the ſignal to his own troops for a retreat; which 


he artfully conducted fo as to diſturb the order alſo of the Meſſenian 


forces, The Lacedzmonians, prepared for this event, ſeized the op- 
portunity to gain the flank of their enemy. Ariſtomenes made ſome | 
vain efforts to prevent a rout : but his army was preſently, for the 
moſt part, ſurrounded and cut to pieces; and he was himſelf fortu- 
nate in being able to make good his retreat with a miſerable remnant. 

The Meſſenians had not now the reſources of an eſtabliſhed govern- 


ment, A ipgle: defeat induced inſtant neceſſity for reſorting to the 


meaſure 
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meaſure practiſed by Euphaes in the fonives war. Again quitting all CHAP. v. 
their inland poſts, they collected their force at Eira, a ſtrong ſituation SECT. Ul. 
near the ſea, and prepared by all means in their power for vigorous 
defence. The Lacedzmonians, as was foreſeen, preſently fat down 
before the place; but the Meſſenians were {till ſtrong enough to keep 
a communication open with their ports of Pylus and Methone “. 
The enterprizing ſpirit of Ariſtomenes indeed was not to be broken 
by misfortune. Even in, the preſent calamitous ſituation of his 
country's affairs, he would not confine himſelf to defenſive war. 
With his choſen band he made eruptions from Eira, pillaged all the 
neighbouring country on the fide occupied by the Lacedzmonians, 
and even ventured into Laconia, where he plundered the town of 
Amyclae. His expeditions were ſo well concerted, and his band ſo 
ſmall and ſo light, that he was generally within the walls of Eira 
again before it was known in the Spartan camp that any place was 
attacked. Ihe buſineſs of a fiege commonly in thoſe times was ex- 
tremely flow. The uſual hope of the beſiegers was to reduce the 
place by famine. But this was now a vain hope to the Lacedæmo- 
nians while Ariſtomenes could thus ſupply the garriſon. The go- 
vernment of Sparta therefore, finding their army ineffectual to pre- 
vent this relief, proceeded to the extremity of forbidding by a public 
edict all culture of the conquered part of Meſſenia. Probably the La- 
cedæmonian affairs were at this time ill adminiſtered both in the 
army and at home. Great diſcontents we are told broke out at 
Sparta; and the government was again beholden to the lame Athe- 
nian poet for compoſing the minds of the people. 


But the temper of Ariſtomenes was too daring, and his enterprizes 


too hazardous, to be long exempt from misfortune. is ſcene of 
action was not extenſive, ſo that in time the Lacedæmonians neceſ- 


* Pauſanias writes this name Mothone, and Italian name of Pylus is Navarino. This was, 
among the Greeks it ſo remains to this day; according to Strabo, not the reſidence of Neſ- 
but the Italians, unable to pronounce the tor, that city being ſituated more northward, 
Greek 9, ſpeak and write it Modona: the not far from the river Alpheius, 
French for'the ſame reaſon call it Modon. The ; 
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farily learnt by their very loſſes the means of putting a ſtop to them. 
He fell in unexpectedly with a large body of Lacedæmonian troops, 


headed by both the kings. His retreat was intercepted; and in making 


an obſtinate defence, being ſtunned by a blow on the head, he was ta- 
ken priſoner with about fifty of his band. The Lacedæmonians, con- 
ſidering all as rebels, condemned them without diſtinction to be pre- 
Cipitated into a cavern called Ceada, the common capital puniſh- 
ment at Sparta for the worſt malefactors. All are ſaid to have been 
killed by the fall except Ariſtomenes; whoſe ſurvival was thought ſo 
wonderful that miracles have been invented to account for it. An 
eagle, it is reported, fluttering under him, ſo far ſupported him that 


he arrived at the bottom unhurt. How far ſach miraculous aſſiſtance 


was neceſlary to his preſervation we cannot certainly know ; but the 


plain circumſtances of the ſtory, tho extraordinary, have, as far as 


appears, nothing contrary to nature. Ariſtomenes at firſt thought 
it no advantage to find himſelf alive in that dark and horrid charnel, 
ſurrounded by his companions dead and dying, among the ſkeletons. 
and putrid carcaſes of former criminals. He retreated to the fartheſt 
corner that he could find, and, covering his head with his cloak, lay 
down to wait for death, which ſeemed unavoidable. - It was, accord- 
ing to Pauſanias, the third day of this dreadful impriſonment when 


he was ſtartled by a little ruſtling noiſe. Riſing and uncovering his 


eyes, he faw by the glimmering of light, which aſſiſted him the more 


from his having been ſo long wrapt in perfect darkneſs, a fox gnawing 
the dead bodies. It preſently ſtruck him that this animal muſt have 


found ſome other way into the cavern than that by which himſelf 
had deſcended, and would readily find the ſame way out again. 
Watching therefore his opportunity, he was fortunate enough to 


ſeize the fox with one hand, while with his cloak in the other he 
prevented it from biting him; and he managed ſo as to let it have 
its way, without anos. ſo that it e him to a narrow bury. 


Through this he followed till it became too ſmall for his body to 
paſs; and here fortunately a glimpſe of CIO * his eye. Set- 
+ 
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ting o bis conductor at liberty, he worked with his hands till 

he made a paſſage large N for bimſelf to N into day, and he 
eſcaped to Eira. 

The firſt rumor of this reappearance of Ariſtomenes found no 

credit at Sparta. Preparations were making for puſhing the ſiege of 

Eira with vigor, and a body of Corinthian auxiliaries was marching to 

ſhare in the honor of completing the conqueſt of Meſſenia. Ariſto- 


megnes, receiving intelligence that the Corinthians marched and in- 


camped very negligently as if they had no enemy to fear, iſſued with 
a choſen body from Eira, attacked them by ſurprize in the night, 
routed them with great ſlaughter, and carried off the plunder of their 
camp. Now, ſays Pauſanias, the Lacedæmonians readily believed 
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that Ariſtomenes was really living. Tradition ſays that this extraor- 
dinary warrior thrice ſacrificed the Hecatomphoneia, the offering pre- 


ſcribed among the Greeks for thoſe who had ſlain in battle a hundred 


enemies with their own hands. It was after this action that he per- 
formed that ceremony the ſecond time. 


The Lacedæmonians now, for the ſake of celebrating in ſecurity 
their feſtival called Hyacinthia, which was approaching, conſented 
to a truce for forty days. Pauſanias, who is not favorable to their 
fame, reports that they incouraged ſome Cretan mercenaries in their 
| ſervice to watch opportunities for ſtriking a blow againſt the Meſſe- 
nians, even during the truce; that Ariſtomenes was actually ſeized 
in conſequence ; and recovered his liberty only through the favor of 


a young woman in the houſe where he was lodged, who cut his bonds, 


and procured him the means of ſlaying his keepers- 

Through the unſkilfulneſs of the age in the attack of places, and the 
varied efforts of Ariſtomenes's genius to baffle the beſiegers, the ſiege, 
or rather blockade, of Eira was protracted to the eleventh year. 
A concurrence of circumſtances, ſeemingly trifling, but which in the 
detail of them by Pauſagias form an important leſſon for military 
men, at length decided its fate. In a violently tempeſtuous night i in- 
i telligence was brou yur to the Lacedæmonian commander, by a private 


5 a ſoldier 
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ſoldier whom an intrigue with a Meſſenian woman bad led to the 
diſcovery, that the Meſſenian guard at one of their poſts, yielding to 


the weather, and truſting that the ſtorm itſelf would prevent their 


enemies from acting, had diſperſed to ſeek ſhelter. Immediately the 
troops were ſilently called to arms; ladders were carried to the ſpot, 


and the Lacedæmonians mounted unreſiſted. The unuſually ear- 


neſt and inceſſant barking of their dogs firſt alarmed the garriſon, 


Ariſtomenes, always watchful, haſtily formed the firſt of his people 
that he could collect. He preſently met the enemy, and managed his 


defence ſo judiciouſly as well as vigorouſly, that the Lacedæmonians, 
ignorant of the town, could not during the night attempt any farther 


progreſs. Bur neither could Ariſtomenes attempt more than to keep 


the enemy at bay, while the reſt of his people, arming and form- 
ing themſelves, made uſe of their intimate knowledge of the place to 
occupy the moſt advantageous points for defending themſelves, and 
diſtodging the enemy, At daybreak, having diſpoſed his whole 
force, and directed even the women to aſſiſt by throwing ſtones and 
tiles from the houſe-tops, he made a furious charge upon the Lace- 
dæmonians; whoſe ſuperiority in number availed little, as they had 


not room to extend their front. But the violence of the ſtorm, which 


continued unabated, was ſuch as to prevent the women from acting 


on the roofs; many of whom were however animated with ſuch a 


manly 1 reſolution for the defence of their country, that they took arms 


and joined in the fight below. There the battle continued all day, 
with ſcarcely other effect than mutual ſlaughter. At night there was 


again a pauſe; but it was ſuch as allowed little reſt or refreſhment to 


the Meſſenians. Now the Lacedzmonian general profited from his 


numbers. He ſent half his forces to their camp, while with the 
other half he kept the Meſſenians in conſtant alarm, and with the 
return of day he brought back his refreſhed. troops to renew the at- 


tack. The Meſſenian chiefs became ſoon convinced that all attempts 
to expel the enemy muſt be vain. After a ſhort conſultation there- 
fore, they formed their people i in the moſt convenient order for de- 

fending 
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ſending their wives and children and moſt portable effects, while 
they forced their way out of the place. The Lacedæmonians, whoſe 
political inſtitutions in ſome degree commanded the permiſſion of 
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eſcape for a flying enemy, gave them free paſſage. The Meſſenians 


directed their melancholy march to Arcadia. There they were moſt 
hoſpitably received by their faithful allies of that country, who divided 
them in quarters among their towns. 

Even in this extremity of misfortune, the enterpriſing genius 
of Ariſtomenes was immediately imagining new ſchemes for reſtoring 
his country, and taking vengeance on her enemies. He ſelected five 
hundred Meſſenians, to whom three hundred Arcadian volunteers 
joined themſelves, with a reſolution to attempt the ſurprize of Sparta 
itſelf, while the Lacedzmonian army was yet in the fartheſt part of 
Meſſenia, where Pylus and Methone ſtill remained to be conquered. 
Everything was prepared for the enterprize, when ſome of the Arca- 
dian chiefs received intelligence that a meſſenger was gone from their 

king Ariſtocrates to Sparta, They cauſed this man to be waylaid on 
his return. He was ſeized; and letters were found upon him, 
thanking Ariſtocrates for information of the expedition now in- 
tended, as well as for his former ſervices: An aſſembly of the people 


was immediately ſummoned, in which the letters and their bearer 


were produced ; and the leaders, in the intereſt oppoſite to Ariſtocrates, 
worked up the anger of the commonalty to ſuch a pitch againſt their 
treacherous prince, that they ſtoned him to death. To perpetuate 
his infamy a pillar was afterward erected, with an inſcription, ſtill pre- 
ſerved in the writings both of Pauſanias and Polybius, warning future 
chiefs of the vengeance of the deity, which ct ſooner or later 


overtakes traitors and perjurors. 
The Pylians, Methoneans, and adv Meſlenians of the. mand 


judging it now vain to attempt the defence of their towns, im- 


barked with their effects in what veſſels they could collect, and 
ſailed to Cyllene, a port of Eleia. Hence they ſent a propoſal to 


Pauſan. 1. iv. 
c. 22. 
Polyb. I. iv. 
301. 
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their e eee in Arcadia, to 90 all together and ſettle a co- 


lony 
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CHAP. V. lony wherever they could find an advantageous eſtabliſhment; and they 
Sk Cr. III. deſired Ariſtomenes for their leader. The propoſal was readily accepted 
phy the people, and, as far as concerned them, approved by the general; 
but, excuſing himſelf, he ſent his ſon Gorgus with Manticlus, ſon 
of the prophet Theocles who had been his conſtant friend and com- - 
panion, to conduct the enterprize. Still it remained to be decided 
to what uninhabited or ill-inhabited coaſt they ſhould direct their 
courſe. Some were for Zacynthus, ſome for Sardinia; but winter 
being already ſet in, it was ſoon agreed to put off the determination 
Strabo, I ui. till fpring. In the interval a fortunate occurrence offered. On the 
p· 57 & 268. taking of Ithome in the former war, ſome Meſſenians, joining with 
72 his r. ſome adventurers from Chalcis in Eubœa, had wandered to Italy, 
and there found the town of Rhegium. © Theſe coloniſts had per- 
petual variance with the Zanclzans on the oppoſite coaſt of Sicily ; 
a people alſo of Grecian origin, the firſt of whom were pirates, who 
ſettled there under Cratæmenes of Samos, and Perieres of Chalcis. 
Anaxilas, now prince of Rhegium, was of Meſſenian race. Hear- 
ing therefore of this ſecond cataſtrophe of his mother-country, he 
1 | ſent to inform the Meſſenians at Cyllene that there was in his neigh- 
1 bourhood a valuable territory, and a town moſt commodiouſly ſituated, 
1 which ſhould be theirs if they would aſſiſt him in diſpoſſeſſing the 
= pPreſent proprietors, his inveterate enemies. The offer was accepted: 
the confederates, victorious by ſea and land, beſieged Zancle; and 
Ol. xliii. 3. reducing the inhabitants to extremity, an accommodation was agreed 
B. C. 588. upon, by which it was determined that the Meſſenians and Zanclzans 
Ol. BY” a ſhould hold the city and country in common as one people, but that 
PE the name ſhould be changed to Meſſene. Thus the Meſſenians ob- 
B. C. 669. tained-a ſettlement from which, howſoever in the courſe of ages va- 
riouſly ſubjected, they have never been expelled; and the city, among 
many great misfortunes, generally flouriſhing, retains the very name, 
in the Latin orthography, Meſſina, to this day. How far the late 
dreadful convulſion of the elements, involving in common deſolation 
Meſſina with its ancient rival Reggio, and violently changing the face 
of nature to a great extent on both coaſts, may beyond all former ca- 
; . N lamities 
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lamities.urge its final downfal, will be for the . of future years CHAP. v. 
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ages for a time Aill indulget . 957 2 0 ane pay l. ir. | 
nioning contingency, to avenge his country on the Lacedæmonians. As | 
- But going to Delphi, he found the Pythoneſs too wile to propheſy 
him any incouragement. Vet tho he was no longer to ſhine in a 
public ſituation, fortune was favorable to his private happineſs. 
Damagetus, prince, or, as he is ſtiled by Grecian writers, tyrant of 
Talyſus in the iſland of Rhodes, happened to be at Delphi inquiring 
of the oracle whom he ſhould marry : for it ſeems to have been 
about this time that Delphi was in higheſt repute; individuals 
often ſtraining their circumſtances to obtain its advice on their more 
intereſting private concerns. To a queſtion in its nature rather 
_ puzzling, the Pythoneſs gave a very prudent 'anſwer, and at the 
ſame time of uncommonly obvious interpretation. She directed 
Damagetus to take the daughter of the man of higheſt character 
among the Greeks. Ariſtomenes, then on tlie ſpot, was unqueſtion- 
_ ably in reputation the firſt of the Greeks, and he had a daughter un- 
married. Damagetus therefore made his propoſals, which were ac- 
cepted; and Ariſtomenes paſſed with hita to Rhodes, where he is 
_ faid to have ſpent the reſt of his life in honorable eaſe, 
The Lacedzmonians now found themſelves maſters of a country 
almoſt a deſert. The Aſinæans, indeed, whom on the concluſion 
of the former war they had planted in Meſſenia, ſtill retained their paufan. 1. iv. 
ſettlement. The Nauplians had now lately been ejected from their hs 3 1 
country by the Argians. To theſe fugitives the Lacedæmonians p. 373 - 
gave the town and territory of Methone. The reſt of Meſſenia they | 
divided among themſelves; and many of the miſerable inhabitants, 
who had been either unable or unwilling to ſeek their fortune out of 
their native country, they reduced to the condition of Helots. 
lere we might naturally -ſuppoſe the hiſtory of Meſſenia ended. 
But we ſhall in the ſequel find its unfortunate people, ſtill as the 
n of Medlewiny taking part occaſionally int Gretian affairs, and at 
G g | n 
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length, after more than a century and a half, by a very extraordi. 
nary revolution, recovering poſſeſſion of their original country. = 
During the long courſe: of years from the firſt hoſtilities with 

Meſſenia to the completion of the conqueſt of that country, Lacedæ- 
mon was not without wars with other neighbouring ſtates, nor with- 
out political convulſions at home: hut the chronology of that pe- 
riod 1s ſo utterly uncertain, that it were a vain attempt to arrange the 


facts reported in ſcattered paſſages by ancient authors of belt. credit. 
Very early, we are told, a difpute aroſe concerning the limits of 


Argolis and Laconia. , The Lacedzmonians ejected the Argians from 
Cynuria, Then they aſſerted with ſimilar violence a claim to the 
territory of Thyrea,, In the old age of king Theopompus, according 
to Pauſanias (therefore between the firſt and ſecond Meſſenian wars, 
tho Herodotus ſeems to refer it. to a later date) the armies of the two 
ſtates meeting, it was determined, at a conference of the leaders, 
that the right to the lands in diſpute ſhould be decided by an ingage- 
ment between three hundred men from each army. The reſt of the 
troops on both ſides retired. The ſix hundred fought with ſuch de- 
termined valor, and ſuch equal ſtrength and ſkill, that two. Argians 
only, Chromius and Alcengr, remained alive; with not a ſingle La- 
cedæmonian, as far as in the duſk} of, advanced evening they could 
perceive, ſurviving to oppoſe them. Eager therefore to relate their 
victory, they haſtened to the Argian camp, But during the night 
Othryades, a Lacedæmonian, recovering from the loſs of blood un- 


der which he had fainted, found himſelf, weak as he was, undiſ- 


| : puted maijer; of the field. His ſtrength ſufficed eee 
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from the arms of his ſlain enemies, and he reſted on the ſpot. On 
the morrow the Argians learned with aſtoniſnment that the Lacedæ- 
monians; claimed the victory. Another conference was held in which 
neither ſide would yield its pretenſions. The armies again met; 


and, after a moſt obſtinate conflict, the Argians were defeated. The 


meaſure which followed, reported by Herodotus, and confirmed by 
Rleun. irongly bettet; denn the ſpirit of war and the ſpirit of 
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government of the times. The whole Argian people having cut off 
their hair (a common mark of public mourning) it was decreed, 
with ſolemn curſes againſt tranſgreſſors, that no man ſhould ſuffer 
his hair to grow, and no woman wear ornaments of gold, till 
* Thyrea was recovered. The animoſity which we ſhall find long 
ſubſiſting between Lacedæmon and Argos will, with the recollection 
of theſe circumſtances, not appear extraordinary. 

The Lacedzmonians bad alſo early and long contentions with thi 
A Theſe allied themſelves with the Argians; with whoſe 
aſſiſtance the city of Tegea, formed, as we have before obſerved, by 
an aſſemblage of the inhabitants of nine villages, was fortified, and 
became capable. of protecting the Arcadian borderers againſt the La- 
cedæmonian inroads. None of the neighbouring people in the earlier 


times oppoſed Spattan incroachments with more valor, and none 


with ſuch ſucceſs, as the Tegeans. After often ſuffering conſider- 
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able loſſes, the Lacedzmonians however at length gained ſome ad- 
vantages; and the circumſtances of the times induced that politie 


people to uſe the opportunity for forming a cloſe alliande with- the 
brave mountaineers 3 who in the ſequel proved highly RA 9 to 
them in their more extenſive views of ambition. 

As it is in the nature of human affairs that things moſt. ide 
geous ſhall have their inherent evils, ſo the nice balance eſtabliſhed 
by the Spartan lawgiver between the ſeveral” powers of the goverh- 
ment naturally produced a conſtant, and often violent flruggle of 
factions. But as the Lacedæmonian inſtitutions were unfavorable to 

literature, as they ſtrongly inforeed ſecrecy on, polities, and as fo- 


reigners has little acceſs to Sparta, We are very defectively informed 
Authors of greateſt credit 


of the internal tranſactions of that ſtate. 
are not to be reconciled concerning the firſt eſtabliſhment of thoſe 
magiſtrates called Ephors, who in courſe of time acquired almoſt a 
deſpotic authority. Herodotus, Plato, and Xenophon refer it to Lycur- 
gus: Ariſtotle, Plutarch and others, to king Theopompus, who com- 
Pong the firſt As of Medicriia. If magiſtrates with ſuch a title 

8862 : 


Were 


Thucyd. l. i. 


c. 18. 
Iſocrat. Pa- 
nathen. 


TO l. . 
Plato. Epiſt. 


viii. P · 354. 


t. iii. 
2 Yom 
Rep. 

Ar 7 Rok. 
Plutarch. 
Lycurg. 
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CHAP. v. were appointed by Lycurgus, the tenor of that lawgiver s inſtitutions - 
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Plutarch. 
: Apoph. Lac; 


Ariſtot, Polit. 
1. ii. c. 9. 
Plutarch. Ly- 
curg. & Age- 
fil. . Cleo- 
men. 


will yet not permit us to ſuppoſe that he meant to allow them powers 
ſuch as they afterward exerciſed. He certainly favored oligarchy; and 
poſſibly the large authority which he committed to the ſenate might 
ſometimes be abuſed. But from the conſent of Grecian writers it ap- 
pears, that if the ephors were not firſt appointed under Theopompus, 
their powers and privileges were however conſiderably augmented under 


his reign. That prince either found it neceſſary for the prevention of 


commotion to grant indulgence to the people; or convenient for his 


own power to raiſe an authority capable of balancing the overbearing 
ſpirit of the ſenate; whence, perhaps, the ſaying reported of him, 


on being reproached for tranſmitting the regal authority diminiſhed 
to his poſterity, that on the contrary he ſhould tranſmit it increaſed, 
inaſmuch as he ſhould tranſmit it firmer” *. The ephors were five 


I 


— 


in number, elected from the people and by the people; and the pur- 


poſe of their office was at firſt merely to preſerve to the people their 


conſtitutional rights againſt any attempts of the kings or ſenate. 
The tribunes of Rome afterward, in the cauſe of their appointment, 


in the purpoſe of their office, in their original powers and privi- 


leges, and in what they by degrees aſſumed, very remarkably reſem- 


bled the Spartan ephors; and the hiſtory of both goes ſtrongly to 


prove the inherent impotence of the ancient democracy, which, in 
two of the beſt conſtituted commonwealths of antiquity, unable to 
maintain its own rights, was reduced to the abſurd neceſlity of creat- 
ing and ſupporting a tyrannical magiſtracy to defend them. 


* To ſuch a balance Plato ſeems to refer Ephors vahuuue, Ths (Barbie wpxis OwThpar. 


where he calls the ſenate and the alles of ne viii. p. 354+ t. iii. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Summary View of the: State of the Northern Provinces of 
GREECE, and of theEſtabliſhment of the early GRECIAN | 
Colonies ; with the Hiſtory of ArhENS from the Tro- 
JaN War to the firft eee with PxRSIA. 


SECTION 1 


Vier of the State of the Northern Provinces of Greece after the Tr rejan 
War. Hiſtory of Athens from the Trojan War to the. Abolition of 
Royalty, and the Appointment of Hereditary Archons.. 


HILE Lacedzmon, partly through the internal vigor of its cHap. v1.. 
' ſingular conſtitution, partly by conqueſt, was raiſing itſelf to sr. I. 

a a preEminence among the Grecian, ſtates, which, ſince the expulſion of . 

the princes of the houſe of Pelops from the throne of Argos, none 

had obtained, a rival power of very different character and very dif- 

ferent inſtitutions was more ſilently growing without Peloponneſus. 

But the diviſions, whence aroſe the weakneſs and infignificancy of the 

other Grecian people, were among the circumſtances principally con- 

tributing to ſet Lacedæmon and Athens at the head of the nation. 

During ſome centuries after the Trojan war we have no hiſtory of the 

northern provinces, beyond confuſed accounts of migrations and ex- 

pulſions, which were frequent, and predatory wars, which were al- 

moſt unceaſing. The principal revolution of which we are informed 

was that effected by the Bœotians, a Theſſalian people; who, accord- 

ing to Thucydides, about. ſixty years after the Trojan war, migrating Thueyd. I. i. 

ſouthward, joined ſome of their own tribe before ſettled in the neigh- © *** 

bourhood of Thebes, and, overpowering the Cadmeians, became 


maſters of the whole province, from themſelves calleed BaoTlA. 1 


Thebes, which, e from Ham had been much reduced by 113 
| the * 
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the wars preceding the Trojan times, became the principal ſeat of 
the Bœotians; and under them recovered ſome ſhare of its ancient im- 


portance. But the hiſtory of Bœotia, to a late period, remarkably 


verifies an obſervation of the great poet upon its circumſtances at a 
very early day, that none could live there without the protection of 
fortifications . While therefore unceaſing danger made the whole 
people neceſſarily military, republican jealouſy, which obtained early 
among the Bœotians, added to the other circumſtances of the times, 


would urge every townſhip the more anxiouſly. to provide within it- 
ſelf for its own defence. Depending then upon no others for protec- 


Herod. 1. viii. 
c. 27 & ſeq. 


tion, the inhabitants would of courſe take upon themſelves legiſla- 
tion, and every power of government. Thus Greece, under its an- 
cient princes divided into many ſmall ſtates, became, under republi- 

can government, ſtill much more ſubdivided. The Bœotians always 

confidered themſelves in ſome meaſure as one people, diſtin from 

the other Greeks: they were not without common laws; and they 

had even common magiſtrates, called Bœotarchs, to preſide over the 
concerns of the Bœotian nation. But the authority of thoſe officers 
was principally military. Every conſiderable town of Bœotia claimed 
always to be an independent republic, united only by voluntary league 
with the reſt, and competent. to decide for itſelf concerning all its 
foreign intereſts as well as its internal government. The other pro- 
vinces north of Peloponneſus were not in better ſtate for advancement 
in civilization or in political conſequence. The TressALIaNns, who 
might otherwiſe have been the moſt powerful people of Greece, were 
much divided; and thoſe of the ſouthern border were continually in- 
gaged in predatory war with the Phocians, their neighbours on the 
ſouthern ſide of mount Eta, whence the bittereſt national animoſity 
aroſe between the two people. 


We have already obſerved the favorable circumſtances by which 
ATHENS became early populous and poliſhed beyond the other Gre- 


* Mentioning the building of the walls of ——t: ov cb arigxorer 7 dare 


Thebes by Zethus and Amphion, he adds: Nate 222 nor 8. Tg ire. 
| Io | . Ki. v. 264. 


cian 
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cian cities. From the time of the Trojan war till after the Dorian 
conqueſts in Peloponneſus, it affords nothing important for hiſtory. 
But ſuch a revolution as that effected by the Heracleids could not be 
without materia} conſequences to a neighbouring ſtate. The Athe- 


nian territory at that time extended to the Corinthian iſthmus ; where, 


to mark the limits, a pillar had been erected, on one lide of which 
Was ingraved * This is Peloponneſus, not Ionia,” for ſo Attica was 
then called: on the other fide * This is not Peloponneſus but Ionia. 
But the people of the peninſula itſelf, through the province that 
ſtretches along the coaſt weſtward from the iſthmus, were of Ionian 
race. When Tiſamenus, with his, Achaian followers from Argos and 
Lacedzmon, had procured ſecurity to this country againſt the Hera- 
cleids, its narrow bounds were found unequal to the increaſed popu- 
lation: the new comers prevailed againſt the ancient poſſeſſors, and 
the lonian families were moſtly compelled to migrate. Athens, al- 
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strabo, 1. ix. 


p. 392+. 


Ways hoſpitable to the unfortunate, amid theſe extenſive troubles | 
through Peloponneſus would abundantly attract refugees. Not only 


the Ægialian Tonians but many Meſſenians alſo, under  Melanthus 
king of Pylos, reſorted thither. The Athenians were then ingaged in 


war with Bœotia; and on this account, and perhaps through ſome 


Strabo, J. _ 


P. 393. 
I. xiv. p. 655 


dread alſo of the conquering Dorians, were the more ſolicitous to ac- 


commodate all that offered, as an addition of ſtrength to the ſtate. 
The charity was accordingly not unproductive of reciprocal benefit. 
For the armies of Athens and Bœotia meeting, the Bœotian king 
propoſed to decide the matter in diſpute between the two ſtates by 
ſingle combat between himſelf and Thymœtes, then king of Athens. 
Thymates, probably knowing, himſelf inferior in bodily ſtrength and 
agility, declined the challenge. But the temper of the times was 
favorable to that mode of deciding political controverſies *, Melan- 
thus therefore, the Meſſenian prince, who had his. fortune to ſeek, of- 
fered 1 for vr CONNER of the Athenians, and was 3 he 


5 * In . return of ths Heracleids, accord- heeded _ Do d. e vw "win 
ing to os the ts of Eleia was ſo Strabo, I. vii. p. 357 


was 


Strabo, l. ix, 


2 393. 
erodot. I, Ve 
c. 65. 
Pauſan. 1, ii. 


c. 18. 
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was victorious, and the ſcepter of Athens was his reward. Thymetes 
was depoſed, and with him ended the ſucceſſion of the e of 


Theſeus. 


Tradition is little accurate concerning a war which followed be. 
tween the Athenians and Peloponneſians. But a conquering people 
1s commonly an overbearing people; the protection given by Athens 
to the refugees from Peloponneſus would afford pretence; and the 
Dorians, we find, ſoon after their eſtabliſhment in the peninſula, made 
incroachments on the Athenian frontier, and founded the town of 
Megara on the northern coaſt of the Saronic gulph. When Codrus 
ſucceeded his father Melanthus in the kingdom of Attica, Megara 
ſeems to have been already firmly ſettled. Hoſtilities however con- 
tinued, or were recommenced ; and ſo large aſſiſtance came to the Me- 
garians from Peloponneſus, that Athens itſelf was threatened wit! 
ſubverſion. While the hoſtile armies were incamped ſo near together 
. that a battle appeared unavoidable, the Delphian oracle was conſulted 
about the event. The anſwer of the Pythoneſs was underſtood to im- 
port that the Peloponneſians would be victorious, provided they did 
not kill the Athenian king. This reſponſe being promulgated, Co- 
drus, in the heroic ſpirit of the age, determined to devote his life for 
the good of his country. Diſguiſing himſelf in the habit of a pea- 
fant, with a faggot on his ſhoulder, and a hook in his hand, he en- 


- tered the enemy's camp. Obſerving in one part a croud of ſoldiers, 


he puſhed in among them; words aroſe ; he ſtruck a ſoldier with his 
hook ; the ſoldier retorted with his ſword, and Codrus was killed. 


Inquiry being preſently made about the tumult, the body was found 


to be that of the king of Athens; upon which the Peloponneſian 


Chiefs, dreading the accompliſhment of the oracle to their overthrow, | 
. haſtily withdrew their forces into Peloponneſus, A peace with Me- 
| 8175 ens to have followed *. hy | Fe, 


* The ſpot 3 Codrus- was killed was revel; in the time of Pauſanias, . ſhown 
preſerved in . or 41 81958 to d be you near the altar of > W on the bank of the 
Iliſſus. 


Bape | 


HIS TIOAIR T OFTGRE E C RH. 

The death of Codrus, while it thus fortunately delivered Athens 
from the dangers of foreign war, was the immediate cauſe of inter- 
nal ſedition, threatening nearly equal evils. Medon, eldeſt ſon of 
Codrus, was lame; and bodily ability ſtill held that high rank in 80 
pular eſtimation, that his younger brother made ade antage of this 


fect to diſpute the ſucceſſion with him. Each found ſtrong Bede 
| but the diſpute brought forward a third party ſtill ſtronger, which 


was for excluding both, declaring they would have no king but Ju- 


piter. The moſt fatal conſequences. were to be PEST a when 
fortunately : a declaration of the Delphian oracle \ was procured ' in fa- 


vor of Medon, and the buſineſs Was. amicably accommodated.' It was 
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Pauſan. l. vii. 
C. 2. 


determined that, after. Codrus, who had merited ſo Aingularly of bis - 


011 
country, none ought, to be, honored With A title of which i it was im- 


| poſſible for an living m man to be comparatively worthy : : that bow 
ever Medon 000 be firſt magiſtrate of. the common wealth, with 


117 


the title of AFR, chief, or;prinee; and Set this honor tould re- & 


Wong ++ 


Sutitphle to the affembly of rhe: ep for eee of hi hi Ins 
| high office. - And as Attica thep,. th rough. the Mult! Ititude: of refugees, 


 overabounded. with inhabitants, it was agreed, 'thax,a, colony ſhould 


of Codrus, ſhould be; leaders., Thus was internal. viet, reſtored 9 
Athens as; happily as, external pegcę. The reels, ſpirits moſtly 
joined in the; migration; the ſtorm of contending factions diſperſod; 


c. 97. 
Strabo, l. xiv. 


be ſent to Aſia Minor, of which, Neleus and, An Argelus, younger ſons 5 "Hu 
auſan, I. vii. 
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of the Folic Py PAL Migrations, and of the Eftabli * of Grece 5 an. 
| Colonies in Aja Minor, Thrace, Cyprus, Africa, Sicih, and lia. 


"WHILE Athens thus was jnjojing repoſe, and the a of 
Lacedzmon was yet confined within the narrow bounds of Pelopon- 
neſus, the theater of Grecian action, or, we may ſay, Greece itſelf, 
was expanding very greatly through thoſe numerous colonies which 


were poured forth in every direction. Of the Grecian iſlands Crete 


almoſt alone has occurred hitherto as an object of hiſtory. The 
other illands of the Aygean \ were anciently, and perhaps originally, | 
held, ſome by Phenicians, but moſt by the people called Leleges, 
who, as well as the Phenicians, exerciſed continual piracy. Minos 
king of Crete expelled both, and planted colonies of his own people 


in their room. Afterward the power of the Cretan kings decaying, 
ſome of thoſe iſlands became independent, and others fell under dif- 


ferent dominions. Eubœa, one of the largeſt and moſt valuable in 


the Grecian ſeas, was probably never under the dominion of the 


Cretan kings, and indeed was ſcarcely in the circumſtances of an 


iſland, being feparated from the coaſt of Bœotia by a channel ſo nar- | 
row and ſhallow that it is in effect an adjoining peninſula: While 
the Tonic Pelaſgians of Attica ſpred ſouthward into Peloponneſus, 
they had alſo extended their ſettlements northward into this iſland, 
where Chalcis and Eretria are faid to have. been Athenian colonies 
before the Trojan war. Theſe two cities, tho diſtinct governments, 


Strabo, l. z. yet maintained ſuch cloſe alliance as to ſorm almoſt one ſtate, and 


P: 447 448: 


became very flouriſhing. They held the neighbouring iſlands of 
Andros, Tenos, and Ceos in ſubjection: they extended the Greci in 
name northward by planting the peninſulas of Pallene and Athos, to- 
gether with the territory around Olynthus on the confines of Thrace 
and Macedonia; and they eſtabliſhed colonies i in Italy and Sicily. 


It 
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It has been ſuppoſed by ſome authors, but apparently without CHAP. VI. 
good grounds, that, before the Trojan war, migrations had been made Ne 
from Greece to Aſia Minor. We have ſeen that the earlieſt known Wood on Ho- 
people of the weſtern parts of that country differed little in origin or 838 | 
in language from the inhabitants of Greece ; and ſome of the towns 
on the coaſt were held by people ſo unqueſtionably Grecian, at ſo 
early a period, that the antiquarians of aftertimes, unwilling to allo - z 


anything to be Greek that did not originate from Greece, were at a 


| loſs to account for their eſtabliſhment. Miletus, mentioned by Ho- Strabo, LW 
mer in his catalogue, and Teos, and Smyrna, are ſaid by Strabo to' & i ; 5 
have been Grecian towns before the Trojan war: But the great „ 
SFolic and Ionic migrations made a complete revolution in the ſtate 
of that fine country, and gave it almoſt intirely a new people. Of 
| thoſe extraordinary and important events no ancient author has left 


any complete account. It muſt therefore be endeavoured to connect 
the ſcattered information remaining from writers of beſt ee ee 
among whom Strabo will be our principal guide. FFF 


The ol ic MIGRATION was an immediate conſequence of the | 
conqueſt of Peloponneſus by the Heracleids. Penthilus, one of the Sande 1. i 
ſons of Oreſtes, took refuge upon that oecaſion in Eubœa, whither - 2 
multitudes of Peloponneſians followed. Many of theſe found ſettle- Fab 1 8. 
ments there; but the larger number, joined by 4 powerful body of c. 2. 
Beœotians, paſſed with their prince into Thrace. He dying, his fon _ 
Echelatus led the colony acroſs the Helleſpont, and made himſelf 
maſter of Troy ; putting then, it is ſuppoſed, a final period to that Wood on 
unfortunate city and to the name of its people. In the mean time — 1. xiii. 
. Cleues and Malaus, alſo of the race of Agamemnon, had aſſembled F 582 
a number of peloponneſian fugitives on mount Phricius in Locris, 
near Thermopylz ; and paſſiug thence to Aſia Minor, founded the 
town of Cuma. Thus the whole coaſt: from Cyzicus on the Is Fpraba, |, xii, 
pontis to the river Hermus, together with the iſland of Leſbds, con- 
quered by Grais, fon of Echelatus, became ſettled: by Pelopomnens 
* * and received the name of Zolis or Telia. 15 off! 7 


. Hh 2 | | 50 
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CHAP. VI; The great Ion MIGRATION: took place ſomewhat later, but pro- 
SECT- 11. duced colonies yet more flouriſhing.! It was led from Athens by 


— 
Herodorixs Neleus andi Androclus younger ſons of Codrus, upon the oecaſion, 


Strab, 1, x xiv. already mentioned, of the determination of the ſucceſſion} to the 
8 archonſhip in favor of Medon. A great multitude followed; many 


Wlan. Var. Athenians, and almoſt all the: Ionian; and Meſſenian families which 


Hit. l. viii. the Dorian: conqueſt had driven for refuge: to Athens. They ſeized. 
the whole coaſt of Aſia Minor, from the river Hermus-ſouthward to. 


C. 5. 


the headland of Poſideion, together with the valuable iſlands of 

: Chios and Samos; expelling the Carian inhabitants, but aſſociating 
= the Greeks ::and they founded twelve cities which became all very 
conſiderable, - Theſe were Epheſus, Miletus, Myus, Lebedos, Co- 


lophon, Priene, Teos, Erythreæ, Phocæa, Clazomenæ, Chios, and 


Samos ; to which was afterward added Smyrna, acquired from the 
Solians. Theſe cities had their ſeparate governments, yet main- 


tained ſome political connection, and held occaſionally a general 
council which was called Panionium. The territory thus acquired . 


on the continent of Aſia Minor, ſcarcely anywhere perhaps, extend- 
ing forty miles from the coaſt up the country, was however in length, 
from the north of Folis- to the ſouth, of Ionia, near four hundred. 


% 


But the Orceks acquired ſettlements ſouthward of this tract, with⸗ 


in the bounds of that corner of 'Afia, which the great migrations 


Herodan I. i. 

19 e which retained the name of Caria. Here the Trœzenians founded 
erodo vii. 

c- 90. Halicarnaſſus, which became much more confiderable than the pa- 

aq dv. rent city. The adjacent and of Rhodes had been very early occu- 


| brad. pied by people of. Grecian race, ſome from Crete, it is ſaid, ſome 


Tias“ 1. ü. from Fheſſaly: and Homer relates, that Tlepolemus, ſon of Her- 
v. 674. cules, carried a colony thither from Argos, and after ward joined in 
the expedition againſt Troy. The great poet celebrates the power 
and wealth of Rhodes. In his time it was divided between, three in- 
dependent, Rates, which were not till ſome centuries after united, 


when the city of Nhodes was Wit dn, a, yery. advantageous ſituation. 


* for 


* 
n N hy - 0 4 2 


— 


bak left to, the Carians, genuine deſcendants of the Leleges, and 
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for a common capital of the illand. A happy ſyſtem of government 
prevailed: people of higher rank alone directed public affairs, but 


proviſion was made for the welfare and ſecurity of all“. Hence 
Rhodes long flouriſhed in commerce, arts, and arms, and extended 
its dominion over a conſiderable territory upon the neighbouring 
continent. The Halicarnaſſians on the contrary held Cos, with 
ſome ſmaller iſlands, in ſubjection. Rhodes and Halicarnaſſus were 
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Strabo, l. xiv. 
p- 663. 
Strabo, l. xiv. 


p-. 652. O55. 


Herodot. I. vii. 
C. 99. 


the two principal Aſiatic Grecian ſtates Whoſe people called he 


ſelves DoRIANs. 
The northern coaſt of the gal ſea was not ſucceſsfully and per⸗ 


manently ſettled by people from Greece ſo early as the eaſtern, It 
was, however, ſtill an early period when, beſide the acquiſitions - 
already mentioned of the Eubœans, all the beſt ſituations on the 


THRACIAN coaſt of the Ægean, and on both ſhores of the PRo- 
PONTIs, were poſſeſſed by Greeks, and ſome eſtabliſhments were 
made far in the Euxixe ſea, Maceponia, occupied by a colony 
from Argos, under Caranus deſcended from Temenus the Heracleid, 
will require more particular notice hereafter, ! 

But theſe were not the moſt diſtant, or the moſt extraordinary of 
the Grecian acquiſitions in thoſe remote ages. Poetical tradition ſays, 
and the moſt judicious Grecian writers adopted the report, that, ſhortly 
after the Trojan war, Teucer, ſon of Telamon and brother of the 
celebrated Ajax, leading a colony from the little iſland of Salamis 
on the coaſt of Attica, founded the city of Salamis in Cy Rs. Un- 


Herodot. 1. ii. 


c. 33. & l. iv. 
0 12 
Herodot. l. v. 
c. 22, & l. vili. 
c. 138. 


Thucyd. I. it, 


ci. 9. 


3 


Pindar, Nem, 
iv. 

Strabo, 1. xiy. 
p- 682. 


queſtionably Cyprus was very early ſettled by Greeks. It had ſtill 


carlier been occupied by the Phenicians, and from them it derived 


that worſhip of the goddefs Venus, originally a Syrian goddeſs, for 
' which it became early and continued long remarkable. Cyprus was 
then wooded like the uncleared parts of America. The Phenicians 


therefore, who, through their ſuperiority i in arts and manufactures, 


* Stabo! is warm in ea of the RHodian larly ar a 9 tor bs pe 
government : ©auuary 1 v, he ſays But a XGUTEP « ou PnparpeTeijparot, | . XIV, p · 6 52. 
his fc to expreſs its N 1s partigu- | 


found 


© — od, — -- - « 


Herodot, 1. i. 
e. 1056. 

Homer. Odyſ. 
I. viii. v. 302. 
Strabo, I. xiv. 


p- 684, 
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found more immediate profit in trading to inhabited countries hs in 
- planting the uninhabited, ſeem not to have been averſe to the eſta- 
bliſhment of Greek adventurers there. On the contrary the over- 


abundance of wood, and the conſequent ſcarcity of inhabitants, 


were eſteemed ſuch inconveniencies, and the value of ſoil covered 
by wood was ſo trifling, that it was long cuſtomary to give lands to 
any who would clear them. Colony therefore followed colony, from 

Laconia, from Argos, from Athens, and ſome other parts. Thus 
in time Cyprus became completely a Grecian iſland; and, from being 


an object for nothing but its ſhip-timber and its copper-mines, was 


made a rich and populous country, producing plenty of corn, and 


famous for the excellence and abundance of its wines and oil. It was 


however in early times divided into too many little ſtates for any one 


to become conſiderable; and theſe were moſtly under that reprobated 
ſort of-monarchy which the Greeks denominated tyranny. 


Among the moſt ſouthern of that cluſter of little iſlands i in the 


EAgean fea called the Cyclades, is Thera, planted at an early period 


Heer J. iv. 


c. 147 & 155. 
Strabo, 1. x. 


F. 484. & 
. xvii. p. 837. 


Pindar, Pyth. 
iv. & v. & ix. 


by a colony from Lacedæmon. This little iſland alſo ſent out its 
colony: the city of Cyrene in Ar RICA originated thence ; and 


through the excellence of its ſoil, the opportunity of extending i Its ter- 


ritorv, the convenience of its ſituation for commerce, and the ad- 
vantage of its climate for productions valuable in exchange, Cyrene 
roſe to an importance impoſſible for the mother- country ever to at- 
tain. Pindar bears teſtimony to the early wealth of its people, and 
repeatedly mentions the largeneſs of the towns that aroſe from it over 
that part of Africa which became diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Cyrenaic. Barca, afterward called Ptolemais, became: early a conſi- 


derable independent commonwealth. 


Thus great and thus widely ſpred were the early 8 colonies 
eaſtward, northward, and ſouthward ; and yet they were exceeded, 
in hiſtorical importance at leaſt, by thoſe planted toward the welt. 


ITALY and SICILY. were, in Homer's time, ſcarcely known but by 


name. They were 9 of i imaginary monſters and real ſavages ; 5 
| | and 


8 


blies for public debate; no magiſtrates to inforce laws; no com- 


and Sicily; becauſe it could with the greateſt certainty refer its foun- 
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and 15 great poet has deſcribed theſe as accurately, as he has painted cuap vi. 
thoſe fancifully. Neither plowing nor ſowing,” he ſays, © they feed ' SECT. II. 
* on the ſpontaneous productions of the foil. They have no afſem- ©———w 
'  Odyſ. ix. 108. 
mon concerns of any kind: but they dwell in caverns on mountain- 
* tops; and every one is magiſtrate and lawgiver to his.own family. 


The calamities and various confuſion inſuing from the Trojan war 


are ſaid to have occaſioned the firſt Grecian, ,. migrations to theſe 
countries. This appears extremely probable, tho we ſhould not im- 

plicitly believe the traditions which name the leaders and the ſpots on 

vrhich they ſeverally ſettled. But while we doubt whether Diomed, | 
after having founded Arpi, Canuſium, and Sipontum in Apulia, really 2 ve 


. penetrated to the bottom of the Adriatic gulph, and became maſter of Ibid. & l. v. 


the country about the mouth of the Po; and ſtill more whether Piſa p. 215. 
in Tuſcany was really built by thoſe Peloponneſian Piſzans who had 
followed Neſtor to the fiege of Troy; not to mention the Arcadian 
Evander, as founder of that village on the banks of the Tiber which 
afterward became Rome; ſtill we learn with unqueſtionable certainty, 

that if theſe were not facts, yet Grecian colonies were ſettled in va- 


rious parts of Italy at a very early period: ſo early, that tho we can 


trace them very high, yet their origin lies beyond all means of inveſ- 
tigation. The reputation was hence acquired by Cuma, on the Cam- Strabo, 15 
panian coaſt, of being the oldeſt of all the Grecian towns both in Italy P. 243. 
dation to the remoteſt æra. It was a colony led by Megaſthenes and Strabo, ibid. 
Hlippocles from Chalcis and Cuma in Eubœa, not a great while, ac- Ii. 0. 4. 
cording to Velleius Paterculus, after the founding of thoſe towns by 
the Athenians. The Campanian Cuma proſpered and ſent out its own 
_ colonies. Naples is among its offspring. 
One flouriſhing ſettlement in this inviting country wou!d greatly 


* 4 * * 


incourage farther adventures. The Chalcidians of Eubcea, we are” ff hh 3 


told, finding, at a ſubſequent period, their population, too great for 5. 257. 


heir nech, conſulted the Delphian oracle, The Pythoneſs. directed | 
| them 


. 7 
. — 
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CHAP. VI. "them to decimate their whole people, and ſend a tenth to found a co- 


lony. It happened that ſome of the principal Meſſenians, of thoſe who 
had fled their country after the firſt war with Lacedæmon, were at the 


ſame time at Delphi to aſk advice of the god. The managers of the 

oracle commanded them to join in the adventure with the decimated 

Chalcidians. Both parties were pleaſed with the order; and chuſing 

for their leader a Meſſenian of the Heracleid family, they founded 

Rhegium on the ſouthern point of Italy, which became a flouriſhing 

| and powerful ſtate. Not long after Tarentum was founded by Lace- 

Strabo, 1. vi. dæmonians; Locri Epizephyrii, and Medama by Locrians from 
Criſſa; Scylleticum, afterwards called Scyllacium, by Athenians; Cro- 


tona, and Sybaris from whoſe ruin roſe Thurium, by Achaians; Sa- 
lentum and Brunduſium 'by-Cretans. Some of theſe had many in- 
ferior towns within their territory: and in the end full half the 
coaſt of Italy came into the poſſeſſion of Greeks ; whoſe poſterity, 
and even whoſe language, mixed indeed and degenerated amid the 
various and violent revolutions which, in the courſe of fo many cen- 


turies, the country has undergone, retain notwithſtanding in ſome 


patte much of their original character to this day. 
While the coaſts of Italy thusbecame Grecian ground, ſettlements 


| had been made with equal or ſuperior ſucceſs in Sicily. The Eu- 
boic Chalcidians were ſtill foremoſt here, where Naxus had the repu- 


tation of being the oldeſt Grecian town. Shortly after Archias a He- 


tacleid, with a colony of Corinthians, founded Syracuſe: Lamis, from 


= Megara, built the Hyblæan Megara: Gela was a colony of Rhodians 


Strabe, I. vi. 
P+ 270. 


and Cretans; Leontium, Catana, Tauromenium, Selinus, Himera, 
Acræ, Caſininæ, Camarinæ, Acragas called by the Romans Apri- - 
gentum, and Zancle afterward named Meſſina, were conſiderable 
towns, colonies from thoſe before founded in this iſlandl or iti Italy. 
The interior of both countries remained to the former race of inha- 
bitants. It i is indeed remarkable that the Greeks ſeem never to hive 


. coveted inland territories. Their active temper led them always to 
Z maritime fituations, If driven from theſe, FOE — ſtill others of 


the | 
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the ſame kind, however remote from their native country, rather than 
be excluded from the ſea, and the means which it affords for commu- 


nication with all the world. Accordingly the Italian and Sicilian 


Greeks (whoſe poſſeſſions were now ſo extenſive as to acquire the 
name of Great Greece,) and not leſs the African colonies maintained 
conſtant intercourſe with the country of their forefathers ; particu- 


larly they frequented the Olympian games, the great meeting for all f 


people of Grecian race. Perhaps the advantages were not leſs from 
the intercourſe maintained with the Aſiatic colonies : for there Gre- 
cian art and ſcience appear firſt to have riſen to ſplendor : there 
Grecian philoſophy ſeems to have had its birth, and from the iſland 
of Samos on the Afiatic coaſt the great Pythagoras came and ſettled 
at Crotona in Italy. Thus the colonies in general advanced nearly 
equally in improvements of art, ſcience and civilization, and fome- 
times went even before the mother-country. The firſt ſyſtem of laws 
committed to writing among the Greeks, according to Strabo, was 
that of the Epizephyrian Locrians, compoſed by Zaleucus, the ſcho- 
lar of Pythagoras. The political inſtitutions were principally taken 
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Pindar. paſ- 


m. 
Sande 1. i. 
p- 263. 


Strabo, l. vi. 
P. 259. 


from thoſe of Crete and Lacedzmon ; the criminal law from the 


practice of the court of Areopagus at Athens: but the religious 
and moral precepts, always an eſſential part of the ſyſtem of every 
early lawgiver, were of the ſchool of his great maſter, and very 
ſuperior to the doctrine of elder times. His criminal law had more- 
over the particular merit of being the firſt among the Greeks that ſe- 
cured the accuſed againſt the caprice of judges, by ſtating the penalty 
for every tranſgreſſion; and his ſyſtem all together was admired for the 
py eaſineſs of its eee upon liberal fey. to all poſ- 

ſible occurrences. | 1 15 | | 
Few of the Grecian colonies were in with any view to extend 
the dominion of the mother- country. Often the leaders were no 
more than pirates, not unlike the buccaneers of modern times. On 
a ſavage coaſt they ſeized a convenient port, ſet ſlaves to cultivate the 
e lands, and themſelves continued their cruiſes. But when 
| 11 a ſtate 


Diodor. Sic. 


I. Xii. e. 20, 
21. 


— 


Strabo, l. vi. 
p- 260. 


by 


Pauſan. L iv. 
e. 23. 


Herod. l. vi. 
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Strabo, l. iv. 
p. 158. 


a ſtate by a public act ſent out a colony, the purpoſe was „ 
no more than to deliver itſelf from numbers too great for its territory, 
or from factious men, whoſe means of power at home were unequal 
to their ambition. Corinth, however, early, and in later times Athens, 
had ſometimes farther views. Poſſeſſing naval force, they could give 
protection and exact obedience; of which the Grecian commonwealths 
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in general could do neither. For the moſt part, therefore, in the colo- 
nies, as in Greece itſelf, every conſiderable town claimed to be an 


independent ſtate ; and, unleſs oppreſſed by a powerful neighbour, 


maintained itſelf by its own ſtrength and its MSN. 


SECTION III. 


Tue Hi Non, of Athens from the Abolition of Royalty to the Leg ation | 


of Solon. 


HAVING thus briefly ſurveyed the extenſive and important ac- ; 
quiſitions of the Greek nation in various foreign parts, we return to 
Athens. We have heretofore had occaſion to obſerve. that all the 


traditions of the Greeks, concerning the early hiſtory of their country, 
bear ſtrong marks, if not of truth, yet at leaſt of honeſty. Even 


| thoſe ages diſtinguiſhed by the epithets poetical, fabulous, and heroic, 


are far from abounding with matter of flattery to the Greek nation. 


Homer's perfect impartiality is perhaps among the greateſt wonders 


of his works; and from the period where his hiſtory ceaſes, to that in 
which the firſt proſe hiſtorians lived, a ſpace of at leaſt two centuries 


and a half, we find abſolutely nothing of what the character of vanity, 


ſo liberally attributed to the Greek nation, might lead us to expect. It 
is an obſervation of Salluſt that the actions of the Athenians, really 


great, are made to appear fill greater by the admirable manner in 


which their hiſtorians related them. But thoſe celebrated actions of 
the Athenians did not begin till the eyes of many inlightened and jea- 


lous people were upon them. That remote period of their hiſtory 
Is N where 
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where inven tion, ſecure "IRA 8 might riot in flattery, i is re- CHAP, VI. 
markably barren of circumſtances flattering to the nation. Cecrops, 2 
their firſt hero, was no Athenian; even their favorite Theſeus was . 
not born in their country: Codrus was a Peloponneſian; and with 
Codrus heroiſm in the ancient ſtile ended. Here appears a ſtriking 
difference between the hiſtories of Greece and of Rome. The firſt 
accounts of Greece preſent us with a people inferior to the inhabi- 
tants of other known countries, looking up with reverence to any 
ſtrangers who would do them the honor to come among them. After 
the times of the hydras, chimzras, flying horſes, ſea-monſters, and 
other extravagancies merely poetical, the hero whoſe actions remain 
recorded as moſt extraordinary, 1s Ariſtomenes ; whoſe memory was 
cheriſhed as the ſolace of an unfortunate people, while their conquer - 
ors, become the moſt powerful of the Greeks, have attributed no re- 
markable celebrity to any of their great men of the ſame age, but 
have left unqueſtionable victories to ſpeak for themſelves by their 
effects only. But the hiſtory of Rome, from the eſtabliſhment of 
the conſulate, is made up of groſs flattery to the people at large and 
to the great families in particular, till it became, in too notorious 
reality, a diſgrace to human nature. I would not depreciate the real 
merit of the Romans. If we had no hiſtory of Rome from the time 
when it was ſacked by the Gauls to the time when it ruined Carthage, 
ſtill we ſhould be certain that, in that interval, it muſt have produced 
not a few, but a whole people of great men. It is the hiſtory only, 
and not the people of Greece and Rome, that I mean at preſent to 
compare. In conſequence of the modeſt veracity of the Attic hiſto- 
rians, Athens is almoſt without hiſtory for ſome generations after the 
death of Codrus. The few objects occurring are not matter of boaſt. 
Twelve archons are named, who followed Medon by hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion; and the vanity of aftertimes has not aſeribed to any one of 
- them, or to any one man under their government, a memorable action; 5 
tho, according to Blair's chronology, the reigns of the thirteen were 


of no leſs than three hundred and ſixteen years, from the year before 
111 | | Chriſt 
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CHAP. VI, Chriſt o one Wend and ſeventy bs the year ſeven hundred and fifty 


SECT. III. 
is: | 


four. Newton, who places the death of Codrus only eight hundred 
and four years before Chriſt, makes the interval to the death of Alc- 


mæon the thirteenth archon, in the year ſix hundred forty- ſeven, no 
more than one hundred and fifty-ſeven years. It may not be abſo- 


lutely uſeleſs to lay before the reader the barren liſt of names, which 
the inveſtigators of Attic antiquities have given us, as of perſons who. 
under the title of king or archon, reigned in Attica from the earlieit 
traditions to this period. He will judge whether inventive poſterity 


has attributed to them an improbable proportion of brilliant atchieve- 


ments. Ogyges is mentioned as a prince who reigned at a time beyond 
connected tradition. After an undetermined interval, the next named 
is the Egyptian Cecrops. To him ſucceeded Cranaus, Amphictyon, 
Erechtheus, Pandion, Ægeus, Theſeus, Meneſtheus, Demophoon, 
Oxyntes, Aphidas, Thymetes, Melanthus, Codrus, Medon, Acaſtus, 


Archippus, Therſippus, Phorbas, Megacles, Diognetus, Pherecles, 


Ariphron, Theſpicus, Agameſtor, Æſchylus, Alcmeon. Some writers 
have ſuppoſed three kings more between Amphictyon and Ægeus; 
making a ſecond Cecrops, a ſecond Pandion, and a ſecond Erech- 


theus; or calling the firſt Erichthonius. 


2. 
B. C. 647. | 
1. archons followed Charops by appointment for ten years. But on 


Ol. vi. 4. 


B. C. 753. | | 
" change was made: it was reſolved that the office ſhould be annual, 


and that inſtead of one, there ſhould be nine perſons to execute its 


M. duties. Neither equal dignity, however, nor the ſame functions were 
Ol. xxiv. 1. 


Ol. xliii. 2. 


B. C. 607. 


B. C. 684. 


The next important occurrence in the hiſtory of Athens, after 
changing the title of the chief magiſtrate, was a farther change in 
the conſtitution. On the death of Alemæon, Charops was raiſed to 
the archonſhip upon condition of holding it for ten years only. Six | 


the expiration of the archonſhip of Eryxias a farther and greater 


aſſigned to all. One principally repreſented the majeſty of the ſtate: 


B. by his name the year of his magiſtracy was diſtinguiſhed ; whence 
he was ſometimes called Archon Eponymus, but more uſually he was 
intitled ſimply the Archon. The ſecond in rank had the title of 
| | „ | King. 
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King. He was head of the religion of the commonwealth, to which CHAP. VI. 
alone the peculiar functions of his dignity related. The Polemarch SECT: III. 


was third, and originally his office was what the title imports, chief 
in the military affairs of the commonwealth. - The other ſix archons 


had the common title of Theſmothetes : they preſided as judges in 


the ordinary courts of juſtice; and the fix formed a tribunal which 
had a peculiar juriſdiction. The nine together formed the council 
of ſtate. Legiſlation remained with the aſſembly of the people; 
but almoſt the whole adminiſtration, civil, military, and judiciary, 
was with the archons. Thoſe magiſtrates were ordinarily appointed 
by lot; but ſometimes the aſſembly of the Mets interfered, and e ex· 
erciſed the power of naming Rein,. 


Farther than this we are little exactly ile what was yet che 


conſtitution of the Athenian government: for writing was hitherto 


ſo little practiſed in Greece, that there were no written laws. It was 


therefore impoſſible for improvements in legiſlation, or in the forms 
of adminiſtration, to advance with any ſteady pace, or, except with 
ſuch extraordinary inſtitutions as thoſe of Crete and Lacedzmon, to 
reſt on any firm ground. The abolition of hereditary ſupreme magi- 


ſtracy is a meaſure not generally likely to bring internal peace to a 
country; and the Athenian hiſtory, during above a century which, 

according to the loweſt computation, paſſed between the appointment 
of annual archons and the Perſian invaſion, is ſupplied by ſcarcely 
anything but inteſtine troubles. | That weight which, from earlieſt 


Thucyd. I. i: 


c. 126. 


Newton's 
Chronol. 


times, a few principal families poſſeſſed among the Attic people, and : 
which was in a wor tt Apna to them mY the 805 50 25 Sar of 5 


r 


dike | Abog! thoſe fallen the Alemæonid is of great Kanne; 


claiming, it ſhould ſeem from the names of Megacles and Alemæon 


which they affected, ſome connection by blood with the perpetual 
archons and the kings of the Neleid line, : Megacles, head of this 
family, was archon when Cylon, a man alſo of a very ancient and 


powerful 
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Herodot. l. v. 


c. 71. 
Thucyd. I. i. 
c. 126. 


Plut. Solon. 
een, feſtival; and being apparently a man of much-ambition and little un- 


Thucyd. ibid. 
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powerful family *, attempted to acquire the ſovereignty of his coun- 
try. He had married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of Megara: |: 
he had been victor in the chariot-race at the Olympian games, a cir- 
cumſtance which in thoſe days, of itfelf gave rank and. reputation, 
not without ſome opinion allo of peculiar favor from the god of the 


derſtanding, he interpreted a dubious reſponſe of the Delphian oracle 
as a declaration of divine bleſſing upon his purpoſe. ' With ſome 
troops which he received from his father-in-law, he ſeized the citadel 
of Athens. But he ſeems to have been little prepared for the farther 
proſecution of his enterprize. The people ran- to arms under the 
conduct of the archons, and immediately laid ſiege to the citadel. 
Cylon took an early opportunity to ſeek his own ſafety in flight. His 
adherents, preſſed by famine, forſook their arms and fled to the altars. - 
Perſuaded to quit theſe, under promiſes of perſonal ſecurity, they 
were notwithſtanding condemned and executed. This action gave 


occaſion for great outcry. Many authors mention it as an enormity 


Ol. lii. 1. 
B. C. 572. 


Ol. xxxix. 


B. C. 623. 


of the blackeſt dye, and ſingularly offenſive to the gods. In conſe- 
quence of it the remaining partizans of Cylon gathered freſh {on ron 
wk and became again a powerful faction. 

The intolerable inconveniencies of an unſettled government, and 
an uncertain Juriſprudence, at length induced all parties to concur 
in the reſolution to appoint a lawgiver, who ſhould be impowered to 
make a thorough reformation in the ſtate, and eſtabliſh a ſyſtem for 
the future conduct of its affairs; particularly for the regular admini- 
ſtration of juſtice. Draco was raiſed to the important office; a man 


N. whoſe ſevere morals and inflexible uprightneſs juſtly recommended 


him, but who was unfortunately of genius very inferior to the un- 
dertaking. The political conſtitution he ſeems to have left as he 


B. found it. His alterations were . confined to the judicature ; and even 


| | there he ſhowed himſelf FRF of eee his ideas either 
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to the neceſſities of particular ſituations, or to the general temper of 
mankind *. All crimes equally, from the moſt enormous to the moſt 
trifling that became objects of his laws, he made capital; urging 
that a breach of any poſitive law, being treaſon to the juriſprudence 
of the ſtate, deſerved death; and he could go no farther for greater 
crimes. The ſeverity of ſuch a ſyſtem defeated its own purpoſe. Few 
would be accuſers againſt inferior criminals, when the conſequence 
was to be fatal to the accuſed; and the humanity of the judges in- 
terfering where that of witneſſes was deficient, it followed that all 
crimes, except thoſe highly atrocious, went wholly unpuniſhed. The 
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laws of Draco, therefore, were a very imperfe& remedy for the evils 


under which Athens labored : in ſome inſtances they but increaſed 
A ſtate agitated between inveterate conſtitutional diſorders, and im- 
perfect attempts at reformation, was open to mis fortune. The people 
of Salamis, perceiving the weakneſs of the Athenian government, 


and probably ſuffering under it, had revolted, and allied themſelves 


with Megara. The Athenians made ſeveral attempts to recover the 
iſland; but always with ſuch loſs, that at length the lower people, in 
oppoſition to their chiefs, carried a law, making it capital for any 
one, magiſtrate or private perſon, ever to propoſe a renewal of the 
undertaking. This raſh act of a legiſlating populace brought forward 
to public notice one of the greateſt characters that Greece ever pro- 
duced. Solon, a young man of an ancient and honorable family of 
Attica, had been hitherto diſtinguiſhed only by his love of learning 
and his genius for poetry. The law concerning Salamis began ſoon 
to be an evident cauſe of diſſatisfaction and ſhame, particularly 
among the younger Athenians. None however dared openly propoſe 
the repeal of it. Solon ventured an attempt to evade its penalty, while 
he ſhould lead the people to the act which themſelves now wiſhed. 
He cauſed it to be reported that he had occaſional acceſſes of phrenzy; 
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CHAP. VI. and for ſome time kept his houſe. | In this retirement he compoſed. 
SECT. III. a poem, ſuch as he thought might excite the multitude as he deſired. 
Then watching a proper opportunity during an aſſembly of the people, 
he ran into the agora like one frantic, mounted the herald's ſtone 
from which proclamations were uſually ſpoken, and thence recited 
| | his poem to the crowd. Some of his friends were at hand, prepared 
: h to wonder, admire, and applaud. The people caught the phrenzy ; 
the law concerning Salamis was abrogated ; and it was decreed im- 
mediately to ſend a freſh expedition againſt that iſland.” The buſi- 
neſs now came into. the hands' of 'the party to which Solon attached 
himſelf: it was conducted with prudence,. and the ſucceſs was an- 
{werable : the Athenians recovered the iſland with little loſs. 


But the ſpirit of faction yet remained unquelled. The partiſans 
Plut. Solon. of Cylon were {till violently clamorous about the unexpiated crime of 
the partiſans of Megacles. Solon therefore, having now acquired 
great conſideration with all parties, again ſtepped forth, and had in- | 
fluence ſufficient to perſnade the accuſed peaceably to abide a trial, to 
which the adminiſtration of the republic was unable to compel them. 
They were condemned to exile : but this puniſhment upon the living 
was deemed inſufficient to ſecure the commonwealth from the venge- 
ance of the affronted deity : the hours of thoſe who! * died were 
removed beyond the mountains. [ | 
. 13 Meanwhile the Megareans, taking nn of Hanks domeſtic 
troubles, retook Salamis. © Superſtition now acquired the aſcendant, 
in the room of faction, over the active minds of the Athenians. Phan- 
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2+ toms were reported to have been ſeen, and various ominous circum- 
ſtances to have happened, and the prieſts loudly exclaimed that expia- 
q tions and purifications were neceſſary to avert the portended anger of 


5 the gods. All contributed to produce in the people a diſpoſition favor- 
able to the purpoſe of reforming the government; and Solon was watch- 
ful to every turn. Epimeneides, a Cretan philoſopher, had extenſive 

reputation for {kill in the divinity of the age. He was invited to take 
5 ys in this ſeaſon of * the ſuperintendance of the reli- 
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gion of Athens. Solon. lived in intimate friendſhip with A and 
together they laid the foundation of various improvements in the 


government and juriſprudence of the republic. Epimeneides Was 
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the oſtenſible director of everything: but he innovated in little more 
than to order the performance of ſacrifices and proceſſions, with great 


pomp, and ſome new ceremonies; in which his view ſeems princi- 
pally to have been to bring the people, through the influence of religion, 


recommended by dazzling ſplendor and alluring amuſement, to a more 


ſettled diſpoſition toward good order and ſober conduct. One only 
regulation beſides 1s attributed to him : he reſtrained the uſual exceſs 


of public mourning for deceaſed relations, which had often led to 


tumult ; being conducted, after the manner of many barbarous na- 


tions, and of the provincial Iriſh to this day, with public and cla-- 


morous lamentation and weeping, in which the women bore a prin- 
cipal part. By degrees internal quiet was reſtored to Athens, and 
Epimeneides took his leave. High honors and valuable preſents were 
decreed to him by the ſtate for his ſervices. ' He refuſed all, and re- 
queſted only a branch of the ſacred olive-tree which grew in the 
acropolis, ſaid to be the parent of its kind, and to have ſprung from 
the ground at the command of the goddeſs Minerva. This being 
| granted him, he returned to Crete. When ſuperior abilities have ac- 

quired influence to one man over the many, ſuch oſtentatious difin- 
tereſtedneſs beyond all things confirms their power; and it is in times 
| only when honorable poverty may be an object even of ambition to 


men of ſuperior talents, that great reformations in a ſtate are to be 


expected. 

The quiet of Athens was not likely to be laing; f for three poli- 
tical parties {till diſtracted its little territory. One was for democra- 
tical government. It was principally compoſed of the landholders 
of the mountainous tract, where property was much divided. Ano- 
ther was for keeping all political ſway in the hands of the wealthy; 
and among theſe the richer poſſeſſors of the plain were leaders. A 
third e of more diſintereſted and moderate men, preferred a 
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CHAP. VI. mixture of oligarchy with democracy. The principal ſtrength of 


SECT, III. 
— cut 


Plutarch. 
Solon. 


this party lay among the inhabitants of the coaſt. Hence theſe 


factions were long known at Athens by the names of the parties of 


the highlands, the lowlands, and the coaſt. But there was another 


diviſion of the Attic people, from which danger was yet more 


threatening, into the party of the rich and the party of the poor. 
Almoſt all the ancient commonwealths of which any accounts re- 
main, have been violently agitated through the conſequences of un- 
equal property. This gave occaſion to the diviſion of lands at Sparta 
this cauſed many alterations in the conſtitution of Rome ; and this 
was the immediate motive for the appointment of Solon to be law- 


giver of Athens. The operation of wealth has been remarkably , 


ſimilar in the different republics. Everywhere the laws have given 
to the lender certain rights over the perſon of the borrower. Thus 


the wealthy, to the power always attending property, added a power 


not originally intended by the conſtitution, yet derived from the 
laws, and confirmed by them. The indiſcretion of the needy has 
always cooperated at firſt with the ambition of the rich to increaſe 
that power. The indiſcretion of the rich afterward, indulging a 
diſpoſition to avarice and tyranny, has at length urged the poor to 
reſiſt an authority to which themſelves had contributed to give the 


ſanction of law. At Athens an inſolvent debtor became ſlave to his 


creditor ; and not himſelf only, but his wife and children alſo, if 
leſs would not anſwer the debt. Sometimes a debtor would ſell his 
children to fave himſelf. Power on one fide, and reſources on the 
other, both ſo abhorrent from humanity, neceſſarily produced a vio- 
lent irritation in the minds of the poor againſt the rich. Moſt dan- 
gerous diſſenſions were on the point of breaking out, and many ſober 
men, ſays Plutarch, began to think that nothing leſs than the 

eſtabliſhment of regal power, or, as it was then called, a tyranny, 


could prevent greater evils. In this ſtate of things the ſuperior cha- 


racer of Solon drew the attention of all parties. He was obnoxious 


| to none: not to the lower people, becauſe, tho rich, he never op- 


preſſed 
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preſſed any : not to the higher, becauſe, tho adverſe to their private 
tyranny, he favored their political power. His ſuperior wiſdom had 
been approved; his integrity was believed above all influence; and 
he was reſpected. univerſally, His character was thus great, not only 


in Athens, but throughout Greece. The part he had taken in the 
vindication of the temple of Delphi againſt ſome attempts of the 


Cirrhæans, in conſequence of which a body of Athenian forces 
marched to aſſiſt the Amphictyons, had greatly extended his reputa- 
tion. His friends therefore ſucceeded in procuring him the appoint- 
ment, by univerſal conſent, to be archon, with power to es the 
laws and conſtitution of the ſtate. 


„„ 9 ECIN 
Reformation of the Athenian Government and Furiſprudence by Solon. 


BARBAROUS ages are moſt favorable for legiſlation. Hiſtory 
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affords few inſtances of great improvement in the conſtitution of SECT. IV- 


_ poliſhed ſtates. The means there can ſcarcely occur but through 


ſome violent convulſion, threatening ſubverſion, confounding all 


eſtabliſhments, and reducing things to the chaos of barbariſm. The 
Engliſh conſtitution ſtands fingular in the circumſtance of its gradual 
improvements. But the materials of its foundation, derived from 
German foreſts, were arranged by the great Alfred in days of the 
deepeſt barbariſm : and for our juriſprudence, by the acknowlege- 
ment of our greateſt lawyers, it received more improvement in the 
two reigns of Henry the Second and Edward the Firſt than in all the 
centuries ſince. The friends of Solon appear to have been aware of 
the greater difficulty of political reformation among an inlightened 
people, when, doubting the ſufffciency of the authority given him 
to repreſs the effects of party and curb the interfering ambition of 
powerful individuals, they offered to affiſt him in aſſuming royalty, 
and with a high hand molding all things to his own pleaſure. But 
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Solon was wile enough for his own fake to refuſe that dangerous 


preeminence; and for the ſake of his country to avoid attempting 


thoſe fundamental changes for which he ſaw the ſeaſon was now paſt. 
Bold as well as virtuous, he had yet neither the daring nor the ſe- 
vere temper of the Spartan lawgiver ; but each ſeems to . been 
born for his own age and his own country. 


Like Lycurgus, Solon's firſt object, and what PUR the ſtate of 
things at Athens moſt urgently demanded, was to remedy the evils 


produced by inequality of poſſeſſions; ; to reconcile the rich with the 
Poor, to relieve theſe without violently offending thoſe. But Solon 


would obviate the abuſe, not aboliſh the uſe of riches. The buſineſs 


was of extreme nicety. Accounts differ concerning the manner in. 
which it was effected; but the legiſlator at length brought the two 


parties to join in a common ſacrifice, which was called the Seiſach- 
theia, or feaſt of the delivery from burthens, and all was ſettled : 
probably, as ſome authors have related, not by annulling the debts, 


but by lowering the intereſt; by giving means of advantage to the 


debtor through ſome alterations in the value of money; and eſpe- 
cially by taking from the creditor all power over the perſons of the 


debtor and his family. 


This moſt difficult and dangerous buſineſs being eee 
Solon proceeded to regulate the conſtitution of the commonwealth. 


We are told that Lycurgus, being aſked why he, who in other re- 


ſpects appeared ſo zealous for the equal rights of men, did not make 
his government democratical, rather than oligarchal, Go you, the 
legiſlator anſwered, © and try a democracy in your own houſe.” Solon 
was not unaware of the evils inherent in that turbulent form of rule; 


but he found a predilection for it fo rooted in the minds of his fel- 


lowcountrymen, that he feared to attempt a change, and ſought 


only to obviate its inconveniencies, To every free Athenian, there- 
fore, was preſerved his equal vote in the AssEMBLVY OF THE PEOPLE, 
which remained ſupreme in all caſes legiſlative, executive, and judi- 


cial; a foundation of evil ſo broad, that all the wiſdom of Solon's 


other 
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other regulations was weak againſt it, Yet his other regulations were CHAP. VI. 


replete with wiſdom. 


It were however difficult, if not impoſſible, by the moſt accurate col- 


lection of what remains to us in various ancient authors, to aſcertain 
what was at any time, in every particular, the form of government 
of Athens; nor have we the means of always determining what was, 


and what was not, of the inſtitution of Solon. The learned arch- 


biſhop Potter, after all his labors, leaves us in the dark concerning 
ſome circumſtances which we might wiſh to have better elucidated : 
for if it were only on account of the eſteem in which they were held 


by the Romans, who muſt have been impartial as well as otherwiſe 


moſt reſpectable judges, the inſtitutions of Solon would be among the 
greateſt objects of curioſity in all antiquity, Indeed they may be con- 


ſidered, in ſome degree, as the fountain of all the legiſlation and juriſ- 


prudence of Europe ; being the acknowleged model of the Roman 
law, which has formed that of the other European nations, and con= 


tributed conſiderable improvements even to our own. In thus tracing 
modern juriſprudence upward, we arrive indeed at a very remote 
ſource. Through Rome we paſs to Athens, to Crete, to Egypt. But 


it is in the conſtitution and practice of Athens that a regular and ſci- 
entific juriſprudence firſt becomes known to us in any detail: and tho 
Athens probably gained much from Crete, firſt by Theſeus, then by 
Epimeneides, yet thoſe improvements, that poliſh, which formed the 


| peculiar merit of its conſtitution, have by the conſent of all been at- | 


tributed to Solon. | 
In the inquiry then what the Athenian conſtitution was, it will be Grit 


neceſſary to take a view of the COMPONENT MEMBERS of the Athenian 
commonwealth; becauſe in theſe it differed ſo widely from every thing 


in modern Europe, that this alone ſuffices to prevent any cloſe reſem- 
blance in almoſt any particular. The reſults of two polls of ArHRE- 
' NIAN CITIZENS remain reported to us; one taken in the time of Pe- 


ticles, the other in that of Demetrius Phalereus. By the firſt they 
were found to be no more than fourteen thouſand and forty perſons ; 
| | probably 
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probably men above the age of thirty, before which they ſeem not 
to have been legally competent to vote in the afſembly of the people; 
tho of this we are not fully aſſured. At the ſecond period the Athe- 
nian citizens were twenty-one thouſand; and at the ſame time there 
were found reſident in Attica ten thouſand FREEMEN of age to pay 

the capitation-tax, who had nor the rights of Athenian citizens, be- 
ing either foreigners, or of foreign extraction, or freed ſlaves, or 
deſcended from ſuch; all comprehended under the common name of 
Metoikoi ; and the sLAves in actual bondage, men, women, and 
children, were no leſs than four hundred thouſand *. This propor- 
tion of ſlaves to freemen, in a commonwealth fo boaſtful of liberty 
as its darling paſſion, aſtoniſnes. Not that it is difficult to account 
for either the origin, or this enormous increaſe of flavery in the pro- 


egreſs of ſociety. For ſavages can exiſt only where they are few in 


proportion to the territory they have to wander over. Where num- 
bers increaſe, agriculture. becomes neceſſary to ſubſiſtence, and the 
ſavage ſtate ends. Still, while men are contented with neceſſaries, 


moderate labor ſuffices, in a favorable ſoil and climate, to maintain a 
family. But when, arts advancing, wants increaſe ; when thoſe who 
_ cultivate the ſoil are only a ſmall portion of thoſe to be fed by it; the 


degree of labor then wanting from the numbers employed, to pro- 
cure from the earth a cheap abundance of its moſt valuable and 
neceſſary productions, is ſo extremely irkſome, that nothing leſs 
than conſtant practice from early years can make it tolerable. Few 
people in eaſy circumſtances have any juſt idea of this. Liv- 
ing moſtly in towns, they talk with ignorant envy of the healthy 


labors of the peaſant. Thoſe labors of the peaſant, not generally 


adverſe to health indeed, unfailingly bring on immature old age. 
The limbs early ſtiffen : they bear the accuſtomed labor, which 


There has been conſiderable diſagreement lies in the preface to his excellent tranſlation 
among modern writers concerning the manner of the Orations of Lyſias and Ifocrates. He 
in which the accounts of the population of has however avoided the important queſtion at 
Attica remaining in ancient authors, and par- what age the Athenians became competent to 


- ticularly that of Athenzus, which is of moſt vote in the aſſembly of the people; probably 


conſequence, are to be underſtood, The ſub- having found that means are not remaining for 
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no others can bear : but they loſe that general power of briſk exertion 
which we call activity. The internal frame at the ſame time wears; 


and even the luxurious ſometimes reach a length of days which the 


hard-Jaboring man never fees. When warlike people therefore, 
emerging from the ſavage ſtate, firſt ſet about agriculture, the idea 
of ſparing the lives of priſoners, on condition of their becoming 


uſeful to the conquerors by labor, was an obvious improvement upon 


the practice of former times, when conquered enemies were conſtantly 
put to death; not from a ſpirit of cruelty, but from neceſſity; for the 


conquerors were unable to maintain them in captivity, and dared not 


ſet them free. SLAVERY thus eſtabliſhed, it is eaſy to conceive how 


it would increaſe. In infant ſocieties labor cannot be hired ; becauſe 


all can employ themſelves in their own concerns. Hence the neceſ- 
ſity for ſlavery in our colonies. Tradition ſtill in Herodotus's age 
preſerved memory of the time when ſlavery was unknown in Greece; 
but before Homer, as we have ſeen, ſlaves were numerous. Through- 
out Greece the ſlave-trade became as regular a branch of commerce as 


The poor therefore, to ſubſiſt, muſt either emigrate, or become volun- 


tary ſlaves, like the indented ſervants of America; which we are 
told was not uncommon. Thus we ſee the great ſuperority in num- 
ber of ſlaves to freemen at Athens accounted for. The diſproportion 


was greater at Lacedzmon, and ſcarcely inferior over Greece“: tho 
it was probably not ſo great in the age of Solon, as it was become in 


that of Demetrius Phalereus. 


— 


From this view of things then, it appears that DEMocRacy was 


Aa r of government not ſo abſolutely abſurd and impracticable 
among the Greeks, as it would be where no ſlavery is. For tho in 


democracies the ſupreme power was nominally veſted in all the peo- 


ple, 85 thoſe called the people, who excluſively ſhared oy power, 


* Thucydides ſays, the YETI of faves was nowhere greater than in Chios, except in 
Laconia, I, viii. c. 40. 
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ö now in the Weſt Indies. Athens had its ſlave- market. But hired : 
labor, which formerly could not be had, then became little defirable. 


Were 
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were ſcarcely a tenth part of the men of the ſtate. The people, 
moreover, were almoſt all in circumſtances to have received ſome 
education, and to ſubſiſt by eafier means than thoſe which, through 
conſtant labor of the body, diſable the mind for liberal exer- 
tion. It was held by the Grecian politicians as a ſelf evident pro- 
poſition, that thoſe who are to ſhare in government ſhould have the 
means of living independently in leiſure ; and the only queſtion was, 


| how in a democracy thoſe means ſhould be ſecured to a whole people æ. 


Ariſtot. Polit. 


3 i. c. 5 & 6. 


Polit, . 
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Slavery however was abſolutely neceſſary; and hence, tho it was diſ- 
puted by ſome philoſophers, yet Ariſtotle maintains that ſlavery is 
natural among mankind. The ſame great author ſuppoſes a common- 
wealth conſiſting of thirteen: hundred families; of which one thou- 
ſand ſhould be rich, and three hundred poor. Antiently in Colophon, 
he adds, moſt of the citizens had large property. The proportion of 
ſlaves muſt of courſe be great. In Lacedzmon, as we have ſeen, the 


_ conſtitution required that every freeman ſhould be ſtrictly a gentle- 


= and in the reſt of Greece, ſcarcely any were ſo low as our la- 
orers and handicraftſmen. At Athens all the people were paid out 
of the public treaſury for attendance 'on the public buſineſs ; which 


thus afforded means of ſupport in ſome degree for the poor; at the 


ſame time inabling them to intermit _— labor, and' incouraging 
application of the mind. | 
But SovEREIGN POWER being thus veſted in the. GENERAL As- 


| SEMBLY oF THE PEOPLE, it was of great conſequence, to aſcertain 


who were ATHENIAN PEoPLE, legally intitled to that high privi- 
lege; and to provide effectually for the excluſion of thoſe who were 


not ſo. Attica had been divided in very early times, it is ſaid by 


Cecrops, in a manner very nearly analogous to that of our own coun- 
try by the great Alfred, into ſhires, hundreds and tythings. Theſe | 


divifions of Attica, in the courſe of ages, underwent changes both 
of name and effect; and two of the three ſeem to have remained of 
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principal uſe, the Phylæ, aid the Demi, which our writers on Greek CHAP. VI. 
hiſtory have uſually tranſlated tribes and boroughs. The tribes, from SECT: IV. 


| Cecrops till about fifty years after Solon, were only four. A new 
diviſion was then made of the country and people into ten tribes; and 


the boroughs were one hundred and ſeventy- four. Each tribe or phyle 


had its preſiding magiſtrate, called Phylarchus or Epimeletes Phyles, 
| analogous to our ſheriff; and each borough or demos its Demarchus, 
analogous to our conſtable or headborough. It is remarkable that as 
the title of King, Baſileus, was ſcrupulouſly preſerved to the high- 
prieſt, or perſon preſiding over the religious concerns of the Attic 
nation, ſo the prefident of the religious concerns of each tribe was 
intitled Phylobaſileus, King of the tribe; and he was always appointed 


from among the nobly born, the eupatrides. Every child born to 


the privileges of an Athenian was carefully regiſtered ſoon after birth. 
Youths at eighteen were entered in a ſecond regiſter, when they were 
reckoned among the Ephebi, and became liable to military duties 
within Attica. At twenty, being eſteemed men, they were introduced 
at a public meeting of their demos, and were regiſtered a third time. 


If democracy was a form of government deſirable for any people 
that ever exiſted, the Lacedæmonians muſt have been above all others 

competent for it. Vet Lycurgus deemed it unfit even for thoſe 
among whom was no difference of rank, or riches, or education, but 


who were all equally and with affiduous attention bred for the buſi- 


neſs of the commonwealth only, and to all of whom equally he meant 
to ſecure the moſt perfect freedom of which mankind in ſociety is 


| capable. Solon therefore, evidently more in neceſſary compliance with 


the temper of the times than in purſuance of what himſelf thought 
beſt, having confirmed to the Aſſembly of the People a power more 


univerſally and uncontrolably abſolute than any deſpot upon earth 
ever did or ever can poſſeſs, his great concern was to eſtabliſh ſome 


balancing power, capable in ſome degree of obviating the evils which 


a ſovereign multitude is ever ready to bring upon itſelf. Theſeus, as 


we have ſeen, had divided the Attic people into — ranks, or per- 
5 L1 ' haps 
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haps rather into two ranks, tho there were three claſſes ; and by his 
law thoſe of the firſt rank were alone competent for magiſtracy or 
any kind. Various changes ſeem to have been made after him, as 
it ſuited the intereſt of leaders of prevailing factions to inlarge or to 
abridge the privileges of the lower orders; and, when Solon under- 
took the legiſlation, contradictory precedents had been ſo numerous 
as nearly to have overturned all rule. That lawgiver made a new 


diviſion of the people into FouRx RAx Es, determined merely by the 
value of every man's poſſeſſions. MacisTRACIEs he confined to the 
Firſt Three; leaving to the Fourth only the equal Vote of every Free- 


man in the Aſſembly of the People. But this alone ſufficed to put all 
power into the hands of thoſe leaſt capable of properly exerciſing it: 
for the fourth rank, being more numerous than all the others, would, 
if united, of courſe be omnipotent, and might even alter the conſti- 
tution, as we ſhall hereafter find they did, to their own pleaſure. 
Still therefore purſuing his view of forming a balance againſt the 
indiſcretion of the ' multitude, Solon inſtituted a new Councir. or 


SEN ATR, conſiſting of one hundred perſons out of each of the four 


tribes which compoſed the Attic people. Such an aſſembly he hoped 
would have a weight which the College of Archons had been unable to 
maintain. To it therefore he committed many of the powers which 


had before belonged to thoſe magiſtrates. But this Council becomes 


more known to us after the increaſe of the number of Tribes to ten; 
when Fifty Counſellors were appointed out of each, making the whole 
number five hundred; whence it's common title was the Coun- 


cil of Five Hundred, or ſometimes ſimply Taz Five HunpReD. 


The members were appointed annually by lot from among thoſe 
of the Athenian people legally qualified for the dignity who were 
deſirous of obtaining it. But previouſly to their admiſſion they 
were to undergo a ſtrict inquiry concerning their paſt life, which 
was termed Dokimaſia ; when, if. any thing could be proved prejudi- 
cial to their character, they were to be rejected. The counſellors of 


each tribe in bun, for the ſpace of thirty- five days, had ſuperior digß- 
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nity and additional powers, with the title of PRYTANES; and from CHAP. VI. 
them the council-hall was called PRYTANEIUM. The prytanes were SECT. IV. 
again by turns Preſidents of the council; and each held that high e 


office only one day; during which he had the cuſtody of the public 


ſeal, of the keys of the treaſury, and of the keys of the citadel. The 


whole aſſembly formed the Council of State of the commonwealth, 


having conſtant charge of its political concerns. It was moreover a 


particular and very important function of this council to prepare buſi- 
neſs for the Aſſembly of the People; in which, according to Solon's 
conſtitution, nothing was to be propoſed which had not firſt been ap- 


proved here. But the powers which he had already ratified to that | 
aſſembly were. too preponderant for any certain reſtraint. Whenever, 


at the inſtigation of a ng e a9 it en more, it en 
demand and take. 

Aware how much the bun of all is liable to be condulired as 
the | buſineſs. of none, Solon, having given ſovereign power to the 
people, would not leave it to their choice to neglect its duties. Upon 
this principle reſts that ſingular, but ſurely wiſe ordinance, That thoſe 
| ſhould be held criminal who took no part in civil commotions. For 
as it is notoriouſly, the honeſter men who are generally moſt diſpoſed 

to be quiet on ſuch occaſions, nothing ſeems ſo likely to ſecure: the 


conſtitution as compelling: all men to interfere. For the fame rea- 


ſon the legiflator provide ed means to inforce the attendance of the 
people at the general aſſemblies. Four were regularly to be held 


during the preſidency of each prytaneia, which, as we have ſeen, was 


for a term of thirty-five days; and each of theſe aſſemblies had its 
ſtated bylineſs. That of the firſt was principally to approve.or reject 
magiſtrates ; to receiye accuſations of public « offences preſented by the 
"Theſmothete Archons 3 and to. hear the. catalogue of fines and confiſ- 
cations for public ſervice, The ſecond inacted laws and receiyed peti- 
tions, relative either to the public or to private perſons. The peculiar 


buſineſs of the third was to give audience to the miniſters of foreign 


Powers: 5 he concerns of religion were the ſole object of the fourth. 
5 L 5 Often 
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CHAP. VI. Often the buſineſs of theſe aſſemblies would be little intereſting to. 


SECT. IV. 
— 


Diodor. Sic. 


I. xii. C, 1285 


the people in general; yet great inconvenience might follow from 
want of due attendance. When therefore the people were remiſs, 
which ſeems to have been common, the magiſtrates ſhut all the city- 
gates except one, by which the people were permitted to paſs only to 
the aſſembly: they cauſed all vendibles to be removed from the mar- 
kets; and they ſent about their attendants holding an extended cord, 


prepared with a dye for the purpoſe, with which they marked all they 


overtook, and thoſe ſo marked were fined. All who attended in due 
time received a ſmall pay from the treaſury. To keep order in ſo 
large a meeting, nine Proedri, Foremen, were appointed by lot from 
the council; one from each of thoſe tribes which were not at the 


time prytanes. From theſe nine the Epiſtates, Chairman or Speaker 


of the aſſembly, was appointed by lot. With them fat the Nomophy- 


| laces, from their number called the Eleven, whoſe peculiar duty it was | 


to be watchful over the laws, and to explain to the people the ten- 
dency of any propoſals contrary to the ſpirit of the conſtitution. The 
Prytanes had — pn in the e g Whiel'y were > confider- 
able. | 
The members of the Seca democracies, ſenſible, from frequent 
experience, of the uncertain power of reaſon over a multitude, and 
of theevils liable to ariſe from the fluctuating and inflammable nature 
of popular paſſi ion, deviſed 'or admitted various precautions to pre- 
vent themſelves from being led to acts to their own prejudice. It was 


ordained by Charondas, the celebrated lawgiver of the T hurians of 
Italy, that whoſoever would propoſe to abrogate an old law or inact 


2 new one, ſhould come into the aſſembly with a halter about 


his neck ; and death was to follow if his propoſal was rejected. 'Solon 
was not ſo rigid. Aware that regulations the beſt adapted to the cir- 
cumſtances of the commonwealth at one time, might not equally 
ſuit thoſe of another, he injoined an annual reviſal of the laws; when, 


if any alteration was adjudged in the aſſembly of the people to be 
* the * a court „ of a thouſand perſons, 


were 
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were directed to confider of the beſt mode of alteration. When CHAP. VI. 
theſe had prepared a new law, five officers, called Syndics, were ap- SECT-IV. | 


pointed to defend the old before the aſſembly; which then decided 
between the two. In any other manner than this it was hazardous 
to propoſe a new law at Athens. A law paſſed by the aſſembly with- 
out having been previouſly publiſhed as the conſtitution required; a 


law conceived in ambiguous or fallacious terms; or a law contrary 


to any former law, ſubjected the propoſer to penalties. It was there- 
fore uſual to repeal the old law before a contrary new one was pro- 
poſed ; and the delay thus occafioned | was an additional ſecurity to 
the conſtitution. 
The regular manner of InacTING a Law at Athens was thus : 
The bill was to be prepared by the council. But any Athenian, 
having anything to propoſe for public conſideration, might addreſs 
' it to the Prytanes, whoſe duty it was to receive all petitions and in- 
formations, and tranſmit them to the council. If approved there, 
it became a Probouleuma, analogous to our parliamentary bill pre- 


pared by a committee; and, being then written on a tablet, was | 


expoſed during ſeveral days for public peruſal and conſideration. At 
the next aſſembly it was red to the people. This being done, pro- 


clamation was made by the public crier in theſe terms: Who of 
© thoſe above fifty years old chuſes to ſpeak ?? When theſe, if any 


were ſo diſpoſed, had made their orations, the crier again proclaimed, 


Any Athenian, not diſqualified by law, may ſpeak.” The diſquali- 


fying circumſtances were, having fled from their colors in battle, be- 
ing deeply indebted to the commonwealth, or having been ever con- 


victed of any heinous crime. But the Prytanes had a general power 


to injoin filence to any man at diſcretion. Without ſome ſuch power 
lodged ſomewhere, the buſineſs of the aſſembly might be endleſs; 
yet it was, no doubt, neceſſary for the Prytanes to exerciſe this power 


in ſubordination to the pleaſure of the majority of the aſſembly. The 
debates being ended, the crier, at the command of the Proedri, fig 


pied to the people that the buſineſs waited their determination; when 
ſuffrages 
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CHAP, VE ſuffrages were given by holding up hands. This was the ordinary 
_ SECT. IV. manner of voting: but in ſome extraordinary caſes, particularly 
* 
when the queſtion related to the maladminiſtration of magiſtrates, 
votes were given privately by-caſting pebbles into veſſels prepared by 
the Prytanes. The Proedri examined the ſuffrages, and declared the 
ein. The Prytanes diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 7 
Me ſee, in the conduct of this buſineſs, numerous precautions 
wiſely taken to inſure regularity, and to prevent ſiniſter management, 
n a form of government ſo naturally diſpoſed to irregularity, and fo 
naturally open to the arts of deſigning men. But Solon hoped to 
provide a farther and powerful weight in the balance againſt the un- 
certainty and turbulence of democratic rule, by the reſtoration of the 
court of AREOPAGUS. The partiality of after-times has carried * 26h 
fame of this celebrated court far mo the fabulous, ages; but we have 
no authentic account of its origin“. The inſtitutions of Draco had 
nearly aboliſhed its authority and ſuperſeded its uſe. Solon reſtored 
its conſequence, improved its regulations, and augmented its powers. 
How. its members were appointed before him we are not informed. 
By his inſtitutions it was compoſed of thoſe who had executed the 
office of archon with credit; all of whom, having paſſed the Doki- 
mmaſia, or ſcrutiny concerning their conduct in that high office, were 
| admitted members of the Areopagus. This ſeems to have bcen the 
only dignity of the Athenian government conferred for a longer 
term than one year: the Arcopagites were for life. 


The power of this court was very great. It is ſaid to have been 
* firſt that ever fat upon life 2 death: in early times in Greece, 
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28 Archbimop Potter apologizes, ſeemingly juſtly the founder of that court, ſuch as it was 


| unneceſſarily, for differing from ſuch reſpect- 
able authors as Cicero and Plutarch, who call 


Solon the founder of the court of Areopagus. 


It is not probable that Cicero and Plutarch 
meant to deny the exiſtence of the court of 
Are, before Solon: but they call him 


monwealth. 
rance of its origin (1), of which he ſcarcely 


in the flouriſhing times of the Athenian com- 
Demoſthenes profeſſes his igno- 


could have been ignorant had it been no older 
than rm . 
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as throughout weſtern Europe, public juſtice proceeding no farther 


againſt the moſt atrocious criminals than the exaction of a fine. Ca- 


pital offences among the Athenians were, for the moſt part, conniſable 


by this court only. From the areopagus alone was conſtitutionally 


no appeal to the aſſenibly of the people: yet, if that aſſembly choſe 


to interfere, no balancing power exiſted in the Athenian common- 
wealth capable of reſiſting its deſpotic will. But the conſtitution 


authorized the Areopagus to ſtop the effect of the judicial decrees of . 


the aſſembly of the people itſelf; to annul an acquittal, or extend 


mercy to the condemned. The Areopagus directed all iſſues from the 
public treaſury. It had great power as a cenſorial court, puniſhing; 


impiety, immorality, and all diſorderly conduct ; not merely when 
accuſations were brought; but it was the duty of the areopagites to 
watch the behaviour of the citizens. They had particularly the ſu- 
perintendance of youth; and it was their duty to ſee that all were 
educated ſuitably to their rank and fortune. Idleneſs was a crime in 
Solon's code, and. came particularly under their conniſance. They 
were to inquire ſtrictly by what means every man, not of known pro- 


perty or viſible employment, maintained himſelf. It was the cuſtom. 


of this court, for judicial buſineſs, to ſit only in the night, and with- 
out light. The purpoſe of this ſingularity is ſaid to have been that 
the members might be the leſs liable to prejudice for or againſt accu- 
ſed perſons, It was for the ſame reaſon a rule that pleaders ſhould 
_ confine themſelves to ſimple narration of fact, and ſtatement of the 


law, without any ornament of ſpeech, or any attempt to warp the 


judgement by appealing to the paſſions of the judges. The reputa- 
tion of this court for wiſdom and ſtrict juſtice, and very remarkably 


for the reſpeQable are, of its members, was long extremely | 


high . 


* 


The learned dean Humphrey Prideaux among which the concluding hyperbole of the 
(1) has ſummed up the principal teſtimonies great Tully is remarkable: Areopagitis a So- 
to the great authority and high repatation of lone commiſſa eſt legum cuſtodia (2), Szpe 
the court of Areopagus in the following words; © igitur injuſtitiæ et temeritati populi reſtitiſſe, 


(1) In Marm. I. Oxon. p. 351. 208] Plutarch, in Solon, et Andocides in Orat. de Myſteriis. 
| | 5 | firs 
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CHAP. VL. The Athenian conſtitution, for ſo ſmall a ſtate, was very complex. 
SECT. IV. Beſide the General Aſſembly and the Areopagus, there were no leſs 
| than TEN CouRTs oF JUDICATURE in Athens; four for criminal 
cauſes, and fix for civil. In the eſtabliſhment of theſe it was that 
Solon moſt eminently diſplayed both his honeſt zeal for the equal li- 
berties of men, and his ability, as a legiſlator, to deviſe the moſt 
effectual means for ſecuring them: here we ſce principally exempli- 
fied the idea expreſſed in his celebrated anſwer reported among the 
2 ſayings of the ſeven wiſemen, That,” ſaid Solon, is in my opinion 
: ; © the moſt perfect government where an injury to any one is the con- 
: © cern of all.“ Before that lawgiver the Archons were, in moſt 
cauſes, ſupreme and ſole judges. Solon directed that, in the ten 
courts juſt mentioned, cauſes ſhould be decided by a body of men, 
like our juries, taken for the purpoſe from among the people; the 
archons only preſiding in the manner of our judges, and ſometimes 
carrying the buſineſs through the neceſſary ſteps: preparatory to the 
determination of a jury, as in our courts of Weſtminſter-hall. But 
the archons being appointed by lot, and conſequently often very 
inſufficient for ſuch buſineſs, it was uſual. for each to chuſe 
two perſons of experience to aſſiſt him in his office. Theſe, in 
time, became regular conſtitutional officers by the name of Paredri, 
aſſeſſors ; undergoing the ſame probation as the archons themſelves 
before entering on their office, and the ſame ſcrutiny at its conclu- 
fion. The manner of appointing the jurors was thus. A ſinall pay 
from the treaſury induced thoſe who had leiſure to offer themſelves. 
Any Athenian, above thirty years of age, 'and not under any legal 


«< ſxpe eorum decreta reſcidiſſe, memorantur; © licam (2). Tamque neceſſarium ad illam 
& ſine eorum approbatione nihil omnino * reQe inſtituendam eorum ſemper videbatur 
© majoris momenti Athenis, ante deminutam * confilium, ut de illis dicat Cicero Athe- 
« eorum per Ephialtem autoritatem, de re- nienſium rempublicam non magis poſſe fine 
publica unquam decernebatur (1). Totam * Areopagi conſilio, quam mundum fine pro- 
- jgitur, ut paucis dicam, regebant rempub- * videntia Dei, adminiſtrari (3). 


fa) Demoſthen. in or. con. Androtionem. (2) Suidas in voc. "Apes Way, & Lyſas in or, de TOA 


diſ- 


done Ewandri. (a) M. T. Cicero de Nat. Deor, i. 2 
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diſqualification, delivered his name and legal deſcription to the theſ- CHAP. VI.. 
mothete archons; and theſe aſſigned the jurors to the different courts SEC T. IV. 


by lot. This is that department in the machine of government 


Which ought to belong to the people at large. It is that for which 


they are moſt competent, and the ſecurity of property and equal li- 
berty requires that they ſhould alone poſſeſs. it. 
To fave the inhabitants of the country from the inconvenient ne- 


ceſſity of going to Athens for juſtice in eaſes of inferior conſequence, 
itinerant judges, called the Forty, were appointed to go through the 


demi, with power to determine actions of aſſault, and controverſies 
of property under a certain value. 5 

In all the Grecian republies every freeman was bound to Mr r- 
TARY SERVICE. The abundance of ſlaves in them all made this 


both practicable and neceſſary, which in countries without flaves 


would be neither. The flaves by their labor ſupported the free- 
men in arms; and the practice of arms was indiſpenſible for every 


freeman, if it were only to preſerve that aſcendant over the ſuperior 
number of the flaves; without: which property, freedom, and life it- 
ſelf would be utterly inſecure. Every free Athenian therefore, at 
the age of eighteen, was itrlfed among the military. His duty, for 


the firſt two years, was confined within the bounds of Attica, The 
city-guard of Athens Was chiefly of youths under twenty. After 
that age till forty he was legally compellable to any foreign ſervice 
that the affairs of the commönvealth required. Rank and property 
made no other diſtinction than giving the privilege to ſerve on horſe- 
back; which was at the ſame time a privilege and a burthen ; for in 


| Attica, as in moſt of the Grecian commonwealths, every man of 


competent property was bound to er and maintain a horſe for 
public * Yo | | EF: 


- $5 This account of this . confiitn. Ae . Perit's colledion of Anke: Laws, 
tion has been taken almoſt intirely | from Arch- with his diffuſe comment on them, may 
biſhop Potter's Grecian Antiquities. Thoſe perhaps then attract their attention. s the 


who are deſirous of [inveſtigating the ſubject Archbiſhop's work i is in everybody's hands, I 1 


more deeply will of courſe conſult that valu- have thought it” pany to repeat the au- 
able work, and the numerous authorities there thorities, | 
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The Greeks made a great diſtinétion between the heavy and the 
light- armed foot; the former termed Hoplites, the other Pſilos. 


— 
| P. q 98. of this The Hoplites wore that nearly, complete. armour deſcribed in treating 


Herodot. I. ix. 


C. II. 


of the Homeric age: he carried à large ſhield, and his principal wea- 


pon was a long ſpear. The uſual formation of this heavy foot was 


in a large compact body, termed Phalanx, in which the files were 


ſeldom of fewer than eight men. The Pſilos on the contrary had 


very imperfect defenſive armour ; he carried ,miflile weapons, and no 
ſhield. He was therefore little capable of ingaging in cloſe fight 
with the Hoplites. Free citizens only were allowed to ſerve in the 
heavy foot. The light-armed were chiefly ſlaves, who attended upon | 
the Hoplitz, and who alone generally did all duties of mere fatigue.. 


They were eſteemed, as ſoldiers, fo inferior to the heavy foot, that 


it was uſual, in reporting the numbers of Grecian armies, to reckon. 
the heavy foot only, tho commonly attended by at leaſt an equal 

number of Pſili. Upon one great occaſion we read of a Lacedemo- 
nian army in which no leſs than ſeven flayes, all doing duty as light- _ 


armed ſoldiers, attended upon every Spartan Hoplites. p But tho the 


Lacedzmonians, and in general the Peloponneſians, would ſerve as. 
heavy foot in cloſe fight only, yet the;Athenians, and apparently moſt 
of the northern Greeks, did not diſdain the occaſional praftice of 
miſſile weapons. They then took a ſmaller ſhield, termed Pelta ;. 
and hence arofe a middle order of ſoldiers between the heavy and the 
light-armed, called Peltaſtæ, wee miſlile ren. yet were 


not incapable of cloſe fight. 


At Athens democratic jealouſy ee a very inconvenient ſyſ— 
tem of military command. What were the military inſtitutions of 
Solon we ſhould wiſh to know, becauſe he was himſelf a military 
man of ſome experience. Probably when he leſſened the civil power: 
of the college of archons, the military authority of the polemarch 
was alſo abridged ; for in the end we find that officer merely a civil 


| magiſtrate, having peculiar juriſdiction over the metoikoi, thoſe: 


numerous free inhabitants of Attica who were not Athenian citizens. 
But we are not informed What was the military eſtabliſhment of 
Solon' 80 
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Solon” s time. 


to ten, every tribe had its own military commander. 


When afterward the Athenian tribes were increaſed CHAP, vi. | 
Ten generals, SECT. IV. 


therefore, with equal rank, commanded the forces of the Athenian 


commonwealth. 


All were not ſent together on foreign expedi- 


tions : but at home, on ordinary occaſions, each commanded his 
day in turn; the ten forming a council of war to decide on emer- 


| gencies. 


The inconveniencies of this ſyſtem were often felt; and 


on ſome great occaſions the command in chief was, by a par- 
ticular decree of the people, intruſted to one perſon: but the appoint- 
ment of ten generals from the ten tribes, with equal authority, re- 
mained always the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of Athens. | 

The compoſition of Grecian armies, and the ſubordination of 
command in them, appear to have been generally very regular : but 
in little particulars they differed ſo much i in different ages, and in 
different republics in the ſame age, that it is impoſſible now to aſ- 
certain what was at any time the exact formation of the Athenian 


phalanx, or indeed of that of any other eb. The account Sven 


+ 34 +» 7 


Four ſyſtem. in | anti 


that of the other commonwealths the 


The Sparten diſcipline. differed, ee 1 


but its moſt e 


difference ſeems to have been that it was more perfect *. * 


cd * Guiſchardt, the ableſt modern n ihtel hre 


ter of the ancient military writers, has the. 


following remarks in a note (1) to his Tranſ- 
lation of Arrian's Factics: © Te doute ſi les 


© interpretes et les traducteurs entendent les 


© manceuvres que Xenophon decrit, et celles 


© qu'il detaille, dans le troiſieme livre (of the 


Es. Anabaſis) quand il parle des diſpoſitions 
qu'on fit pour la marche des troupes. La 
< taQtique de Thucydide et de Xenophon eſt 
differente de celle du tems d' Alexandre le 
grand. Les termes qui deſignoient les 
corps n'etoiefit plus les niemes, et il y eut 
une autre diſpoſition de ſections. Faute 
d' y donner attention on ne peut que $em- 
© brouiller.” It may be proper to add here 
the obſervation that the term Als, which 


with the Latedzmonians fignified a body of 
(3) Arrian, Taft. p- 18 & 20. ed. Amſtel. & Lipz. 1750, & 


(2) Thucyd. I. v. c. 68. 


M m 2 


(1) P. 119. note . 
c Cyropzd. I. iv. 


than the file: leader, a common ſoldier. 


inen compoſed of many les Hick to 


Thucydides (2) generally of ſixty- four) among 
the other Greeks was ſynonymous with gixoc, 


and was the more common word of the two to 


expreſs imply à File (3). Accordingly the 


term Acxag, which with the Lacedæmonians 
was the title of an officer of conſiderable rank, 


whoſe, command was of above five hundred 
men, with the other Greeks meant no more 
The 
term Erupeoric, originally peculiar to the La- 
cedzmonians and ſignifying 4 body, gene- 
rally of thirty-two men, formed in four files, 
was alſo adopted by the other Greeks to ſig- 
nify x diviſion of their 22x or file, perhaps 
commonly off not mote than four men. oo 
Arrian. SIE P20: 


SECTION 
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The Hiſtory of then tho the Legi ation 97 Solon fo the Expul Joon 
of the Pet Hifratids and the firft Pate: 7 ran/attion with Perfia. 


SOLON, not contented with giving his country a conſtitution 
perhaps the moſt perfect that can conſiſt with democracy, and eſta- 


bliſhing a juriſprudence not only far ſuperior to what had before 


been known in Greece, but which has been a model for all ſubſe- 
quent times, was anxious to have all his fellowcountrymen fatisfied 
that what he had done was the beſt that could be done, and thence 


to inſure its permanency. Naturally mild and open in his 


manners, he was free of acceſs to all; and confident both in the | 
goodneſs of his cauſe, and in his own powers of argument and per- 
ſuaſion, he incouraged converſation upon his inſtitutions and diſcuſ- 
ſion of their merit; profeſſing always willingneſs to alter whatſoever 


could be clearly proved capable of amendment. But he ſoon found 
that he had thus ingaged in an endleſs buſineſs. At the ſame time 
therefore to deliver himſelf from the wearying importunity of others, 


HFerodot. 1. i. 


C. 29. 


Proclus in Ti- 


mæum, 1. i. 


to give a relaxation to his mind which it now wanted, and to afford 

means to his great work of ſettling into firmneſs, he determined to 
travel: and ſuch was his influence, he procured a promiſe, ſolemnly 
confirmed by oath from all the people, that they would change no- 


thing of his inſtitutions for ten years. With ſuch a trial, he ſaid, 
there would be competent experience of their advantages and diſad- 
vantages; and whatever alterations were wanting, might then be 


made with greater certainty of altering for the better. Having effecled 
this he left Athens. 5 

Solon was ſo ſuperior in general intereſt and influence among his 
fellowcountrymen, that, while he remained, no other could hope 


for any comparable conſideration. But in all governments there muſt 


be Traders ; z 3 N 1 there will be parties; and if ho- 
| | neſt 
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neſt men want either abilities or activity to put Went bernd 
the diſhoneſt will not be backward.” Soon after the departure of 
Solon the three parties of the lowlands, the highlands, and the coaſt, 
began to reappear. Theſe were in fact the party of the rich, who 
wanted to hold all political power in their own hands, and keep the 
lower people in abſolute ſubjection, as now in the Venetian and Ge- 
noeſe republics ; the democratical party, who, with great zeal for 
equality, were the readieſt inſtruments of deſpotiſm; and the party. 
of ſenſible and moderate men, who, tho weaker than either of the 
others, were capable of holding the balance between them. This 
party derived great ſupport from the powerful family of the Alemæ- 
onids; of whom Megacles, now the chief, had greatly increaſed the 
ancient wealth and ſplendor of his houſe by marrying Agariſte, dau gh 
ter and heireſs of Cleiſthenes tyrant of Sicyon; and he had acquired 
fame by victories in the Olympian, Pythian and Iſthmian games. At the 


head of the oligarchal party was Lycurgus ſon of Ariſtolaides. The 


democratical was principally influenced by Peiſiſtratus, a young man 


of a very ancient and honorable family, claiming deſcent from Co- 


drus, and through him tracing their pedigree to Neſtor and the Py- 
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Plut. Solon, 


Herodot. I. i. 
c. 59, & l. vi. 
c. 126 & ſeq. 


Pindar, Pyth, 4 
Vu. f ö * 


Herodot. I. v. : 
C, 65. 


* 


lian kings of that very early age where Homer firſt takes up Hiſtory. 


To extraordinary abilities and a daring ſpirit Peiſiſtratus added the 


moſt ingaging manners; and he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral 


military enterprizes, particularly in taking Niſæa the ſeaport of the 
Megareans. When Solon, after an abſence of ten years, returned to 
Athens, theſe parties divided the whole people. Immediately the 
legiſlator informed himſelf of the ſtate of affairs, converſed with the 

chiefs, and endeavoured to moderate the ſpirit of oppoſition, both in 
them and in their followers. But already prejudices for the principles 


of their ſeveral factions were become rooted, and attachment to their 
leaders another ſelf-intereſt. Solon, now very old, was leſs able to 


Herodot. I, i. 


c. 59 · 


Plutarch. V. 
Solon. | 
Diog. Laert. * 
v. Solon. 


direct the helm of government in a ſtorm; the leaders of the factions 


continued their oppoſition; and at length Peiſiſtratus, by an artifice, 


became maſter of the commonwealth. wen himſelf and his 


mules, 


CHAP. VI. 


SECT.V. 


2. 
Herodot. l. i. 
c. 50. 


Plut. v. Solon. 


Juſtin. I. 2. 
C. 8. 
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mules, he drove his chariot violently into the agora, and pretended | 
hat, as he was going into the country, he had been waylaid. In a 
pathetic ſpeech, for he was a moſt able orator, he told the people, 
It was for being their declared friend he thus ſuffered. They ſaw 
© ut was no longer ſafe for any man to be a friend to the poor; they ſaw 
it was no longer ſafe for him to live in Attica, unleſs they would 
take him under that protection which he implored.” Immediately 
Ariſton, one of his partizans, propoſed to decree to the friend of the 
people, the martyr of their cauſe, a guard of fifty men for the ſecurity 
of his perſon ; and fo great was his popularity, and ſuch the indigna- 
tion excited by the viſible marks of ill-treatment which he bore, the 
decree was inſtantly paſſed ; in ſpite it is ſaid of the oppoſition of So- 


| Jon, who uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent it. Such is the ſtory 
which has obtained. But it has come from the enemies of the family 


of Peifiſtratus ; and it ſeems at leaſt equally probable that the attempt 


upon his life was real. We ſeem indeed warranted in this conjecture 
by the very accounts which ſpeak of it as fictitious. For thoſe 


accounts teſtify that the belief of a real attempt to aſſaſſinate him pre- 


vailed at Athens for a conſiderable time : we are not informed how 


the fraud was detected; and had there ever been any detection of ſuch 


groſs knavery, it muſt have gone far to ruin the credit of Peiſiſtratus, 
which, during his life, certainly never was ruined, But a real at- 
tempt of ſuch a kind could not fail to increaſe, if not the extent 
of his popularity, at leaſt the zeal of his party ; and thus the decree 


for guards might be obtained, even in oppoſition to the remon- 


ſtrances of Solon, in a manner more conſiſtent with the forms of the 
Athenian conſtitũtĩen/ and with probability, than the defective ac- 
counts of the Greek hifforians ſeem to imply. On this point how- 
ever we can only chuſe our belief in the dark. What ſtands aſcer- 
tained is, that Peiſiſtratus with his guards ſeized the citadel ; that his 
party {till ſupported him ; and that their opponents were forced, part 


into _ the reſt to- ſubmiſſion. "ay as leader of the pre- 
| vailing 
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vailing party, was of courſe the firſt man of the commonwealth, 
and from this time he is called by hiſtorians Tyrant of Athens. 

The term Tyrant, among the Greeks, had a very different ſigni- 
fication from what it now bears in all modern languages. It meant 
a citizen of a republic, who by any means acquired ſovereignty over 
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SECT. V. 
Cay 


Corn. Nep. 
v. Miltiad. 


his fellowcitizens. Many of the Grecian tyrants were men of ex- 


traordinary virtue, who uſed their power in ſtrict conformity to eſta- 
bliſhed law, and very advantageouſly for the people they governed. 
Thus they differed widely from Tyrants in the modern acceptation of 
the word. But ſome even were raiſed to the dignity of tyrant by a 
voluntary decree of the people themſelves. Plutarch mentions par- 
ticulary Tynnondas thus elected by the Eubœans, and Pittacus by 


the Mitylenzans; and he ſays the Athenians would fo have elected 


Solon. Uſurper therefore is not a convertible term: tho in general 


Plutarch. So- 
lon. Vid. et 
Ariſt. Polit. | 
1. tl, c. 14. 


the Grecian tyrants were uſurpers. Without a favoring Party among 


the people, no man could riſe to the tyranny: therefore a man of 


univerſal bad character could not become a tyrant. But the violence 


of faction among the Greeks was extreme: enormous ſeverities were 


frequently practiſed againſt a defeated party: perhaps moſt enormous 
when the prevailing one was not headed by a tyrant; who might 
have authority to reſtrain private malice and check popular fury. 
A citizen, however, irregularly raiſed to ſovereignty over his fellow-. 
citizens, would often: find. himſelf very. inſecure in his exaltation.. 


Popular favor, and party favor, which is a more confined popular- ; 


favor, are extremely, liable to fluctuate. But firmneſs is neceſſary to 


command ;. and: even great abilities united with fortunate circum- 
| ſtances would with difficulty, in ſuch a ſituation, avoid the neceſſity 
of occaſional, ſeverity; weak minds and moroſe tempers would na- 


turally fall into cruelty. The outcry againſt tyrants. then has been, 
firſt raiſed. by the diſappointment of faction; for among the ancients. 
the appellation was arbitrarily applied ; the perſon to whom it- was- 


given being often really no more than the leader of a faction; and 


ſometimes, a as we have Juſt ſeen, a n by the beſt of all rights, 


the: | 
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CHAP. VI. the voice of the people. But moſt commonly tyrants were more or 

SECT. V. leſs uſurpers of power which the laws of their country forbad; 

and too frequently ſeverities were uſed, ſometimes atrocious crimes 
perpetrated, to acquire that power or to retain it. Hence alone the 
modern acceptation of the term Tyrant, from which it is e to 

diſtinguiſh the ancient. 

It is expreſsly ſaid by tes and cn by all 8 
writers, that Peiſiſtratus changed nothing i in the Athenian conſti - 
tution. All the laws continued in force; the aſſembly, council, 
courts of juſtice, and all the magiſtracies remained with their conſti- 
tutional powers; he himſelf obeyed a citation from the areopagus up- 
on a charge of murder. We are not aſſured that he even retained his 
guards; but it appears probable. It was uſual for thoſe called tyrants 
among the Greeks to have guards; and the diſtinguiſhing name of 
doryphori, ſpearbearers, became attached to them, as that of toxotæ, 

bow men, to the armed attendants of the regular magiſtrates. But even 

this was not a neceſſary characteriſtic; for in the preceding age, Cyp- 
ſelus, who was notwithſtanding always termed tyrant of Corinth, ſo 
intirely truſted in the affection of his fellowcitizens that he never 
would have guards. It appears not how ſuch a tyrant differs, but in 
. title, from thoſe patriots of ſucceeding times whoſe abilities and vir- 
tues placed them at the head of a commonwealth without any ſuch 
invidious appellation. Perhaps however they have alſo thus far gene- 
rally differed in fortune, that the hiſtory of the latter has been tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity by thoſe of the ſame faction, that of the former 


by thoſe of the N faction 15 


Herodot. 1. i. 
. 59. 
Plut. Solon. 


Ariſtot. Polit. 
I. v. c. 12. 


Plut. Solon. 


Ariſtot. Polit. 


Le £5. 18. 


Even Ariſtotle! is n always conſiſtent 
in applying the term Tyrant. In one part of 
his treatiſe on government (1) he obſerves 
that a guard is proper both to legal kings and 
to tyrants; and he mentions it as a character- 
iſtical diſtinction between the two, that kings 
had ſubjects for guards, tyrants foreigners. 
Vet in the ſame treatiſe (2) he calls Cyp- 


(5 B. lit. c. 14. 


ſelus Tyrant of Corinth, tho, he tells us, cyp p- 
ſelus never would have any guard. It appears 
clearly that Cypſelus in fact was a demagogue, 
and never properly a tyrant. 
in oppoſition to his family prevailing at length 
againſt his grandſon, it became popular at 
Corinth to give the title of tyrant to We 

himſelf. | | 


(2) B. v. c. 12. 


Peiſiſtratus 


But the party 
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Peiſiſtratus was by every account a man ſingularly formed for em- 
pire. Solon himſelf is reported to have ſaid of him, Take away 


27³ 


CHAP. VI, 
SECT. V. 
hoc nid” 


only his ambition; cure him of his luſt of reigning, and there is Plut. Solon. 


© not a man more naturally diſpoſed to every virtue, nor a better 
citizen. We have however no ſatisfactory account of the conduct 
of the great lawgiver upon this important occaſion ; party- ſpirit hav- 


ing mutilated and deformed the traditions of theſe tranſactions. It 


became the temper of ſucceeding times to brand the memory of Pei- 


ſiſtratus; but the character of Solon was not to be involved in the 


reproach. It was therefore neceſſary to account for his want of au- 
thority and influence for preventing the uſurpation, and to apolo- 
gize for his acquieſcence under it; neither of which has been ade- 
quately done. Plutarch relates ſome anecdotes very much to the cre- 
dit of his ſpirit, but very little to that of his wiſdom and the influ- 
ence which ſhould have attended it: for the Athenians, it ſeems, 
were ſo ſatisfied with Peiſiſtratus that they utterly diſregarded all their 
venerable legiſlator's remonſtrances. His friends arguing with him, 
we are told, upon his imprudent freedom of ſpeech upon all occa- 
ſions, and aſking to what he truſted for ſecurity againſt the venge- 
ance of the tyrant, © To my old age, he replied. But it was by 
other arts than thoſe of iniquitous vengeance and cruel precaution 
that Peiſiſtratus propoſed to ſecure, as he had acquired his preemi- 
| .nence, Indeed what Plutarch himſelf proceeds to relate explains, in 
a great degree, what party-ſpirit had inveloped in contradiction and 
obſcurity. Far from reſenting any freedom in Solon's conduct, Pei- 
fiſtratus treated him with the higheſt reſpect. The venerable ſage, 


the unblemiſhed patriot refuſed not the tyrant's friendſhip; but on 


the contrary lived with him in familiarity, and aſſiſted him in the 
adminiſtration of the commonwealth. This is Plutarch's teſtimony. 


Diogenes Laertius, indeed, ſays that Solon having long braved the 


tyrant's vengeance, and finding the Athenians ſo loſt to all ſenſe of 


| honor that all his efforts could not excite them to attempt the reco- 


very of their freedom, left Athens, and never returned more. He 
| Nn 2 | even 
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CHAP. VI. even gives letters ad to have paſſed between the legiflator and the 


SECT. v. 


Called his tyranny. . 


Herod. l, L 
c. 60. 


tyrant. But Plutarch certainly believed thoſe letters to be forgeries; 
and even if they were true, they confirm the concurrent teſtimony of 


all antiquity to the excellence of the character of Peiſiſtratus, and 


his unblameable conduct in the nee of he affairs s of 
Athens. | [3% 111 £229 x 
We are not informed at what time the Athevons' recovered 
Salamis after its ſecond fevolt to the Megareans. Among the 
diſcordant accounts of hiſtorians, all agree that Solon retook it 
when he was a young man, abd long before he was appointed 
legiſlator. But many attribute the retaking of it to Peiſiſtratus 
with Solon. This could hardly be when Solon was a young man, 
nor before his legiſlation.” We have only conjecture for ſuppoling 
that it might be after the eſtabliſhment of Peififtratus in Wat is 
$$ e le * 
Plutarch reports that Solon lied! at the age of eighty, about two 
years after the elevation of Peiſiſtratus. That uſurper, if he was ſuch, 
fell ſoon after from his high ſituation. The depreſſed. rival chiefs, 
Megacles and Lycurgus, uniting their ſtrength, expelled him. This 


appears freſh proof in favor of Peiſiſtratus. He flöüriched and fl 


joyed Solon's friendſhip while Solon lived : when he had loſt that 
excellent man's ſupport his opponents acquired the ſuperiority. But 
the confederated rivals could not long agree. Megacles ſent propo- 


fals of reconciliation to Peiſiſtratus; and, at the ſame time to evince | 


his ſincerity and to inſure permanence of union, offered him his 
daughter in marriage. The baniſhed chief accepted the condition. 
But a majority in the Athenian afſembly muſt be procured to favor 
their views, or all their private compacts would be vain. The ae- 


© count given by Herodotus of the manner in which this was effected 


is among the ſtrangeſt in all hiſtory; yet that hiſtorian lived ſo 
nearly within memory of the event, the ſtory is ſo little flattering to 
any, and the circumſtances were of ſo public a nature, that, tho 


” 1 Prejudice is likely * to have diſguiſed it, we ſcarcely can 


ſuppoſe 
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| ſuppoſe it wholly unfounded, Indeed Herodotus himſelf calls it the CHAT. V. 


ſimpleſt trick he ever heard of: yet it appears that many ancient CAS 
writers gave it credit, and, ſuch as it is related to us, it might be 5 5 
not unaccommodated to the prejudices, the imagination, and the diſ- | 
poſition of thoſe on whom the united chiefs meant to work. They 

found, we are told, in the Peanian demos, a woman named Phya, 
of low birth, and by occupation a garland-ſeller, but of very extra- | 
ordinary ſtature, and at the fame time well-proportioned and hand- 
ſome. This woman they dreſſed in a complete ſuit of armour, with 
every ornament that could add grace and ſplendor to a fine natural 
figure; and ſeating her in a magnificent chariot, .they drove into the 
City, heralds preceding who proclaimed, * O Athenians, with willing 
© minds receive Peiſiſtratus, whom Minerva, honoring above all 
men, herſelf conducts into your citadel. The people, adds the 
hiſtorian, believed the woman to be the goddeſs, and worſhipped 
her, and received Peiſiſtratus, who thus recovered the tyranny. 

4 It has been ſuppoſed by ſome that Strabo held the authority of 

Herodotus for nothing; and the treatiſe remains which Plutarch 
compoſed purpoſely to decry his credit. But Strabo's expreſſion has 
been alleged to prove very much more than it meant. The geo- 
grapher follows and confirms Herodotus in numberleſs inſtances; 
and Plutarch's treatiſe tends ſtrongly to prove him impartial without 
proving him in any inſtance falſe. The whole tenor, indeed, of 
Herodotus's narration ſhows him a man of great curioſity, but great 
modeſty, and perfect honeſty. Doubtful of his own opinion, and 
ſcrupulouſly cautious of miſleading others, he thinks it his duty to 
relate all reports, but with expreſs and repeated warning to- his 

readers to uſe their own judgement for determining their belief *. 

| Hence indeed his authority 1 is ſometimes hazardous. But e 


* Te ul ru bir Auxunſio perle. Af bo re de api Aye Tos denn, wr dee h. 
dre T&% rα u herd i £6* £1408 bY af m Toy ve ov wu pe, 2; {49% ro To 7 woe 
v7 UTGXeIT ab br. T% AS 0{hevc. d uc PITT ixfrw ig dr TOY Moyov Herodot. L vii. 
f ον Herodot. I. ii. c. 123. „ + > | 
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_ CHAP. VI. the ſimplicity of his manner detects itſelf, and, with the aſſiſtance of 


SECT. v. 


circumſtances collateral to the ſtory, ſufficiently indicates where he 


. deſerves credit, and where negle&t *. The public nature of the facts 


may be a degree of teſtimony to the ſtrange ſtory juſt related. Con- 
ſonance to the characters of perſons concerned will form an additional 
teſt. Both of theſe are totally wanting to the account which Hero- 
dotus proceeds to give of a domeſtic quarrel ſaid to have occaſioned 
the ſecond expulſion of Peiſiſtratus. No more therefore ſeems aſcer- 
tained to us upon ſufficient Hiſtorical grounds, than that Peifiſtratus 
did retire to Eretria in Eubœa; leaving the Alcmeonids, ſo the par- 


tizans of Megacles. were called, maſters of Athens. 


But even in baniſhment the conſideration and influence of Peiſiſtra- 
tus were great. He received preſents and loans to a large amount 


from the ſtates with which he had formed an intereſt during his ad- 


miniſtration of Athens. He continued to ſtrengthen theſe connec- 
tions; and at length aſſembled a military force with which, in the 
eleventh year of this his ſecond baniſhment, he returned into Attica. 


Immediately he made himſelf maſter of Marathon. Hither his re- 
maining partizans in Athens flocked to his ſtandard; together with 


many other Athenians who, according to. Herodotus's expreſſion, 
preferred tyranny to liberty; +: that is, it ſhould ſeem, to whom 
that called, by thoſe of the oppoſite faction, the tyranny of Peiſiſtra- 
tus, would give freedom, whereas the adminiſtration of the Alc- 
mzonids was real tyranny to them ; for in no other acceptation does 
the expreſſion appear intelligible. The Alcmzonids, after ſome 


imprudent delay, led an army from the city. But it was ill diſci- 


18 88 in commanded. Peiſiſtratus attacked them by A 


„The hiftorian of the 7 IR and Fall of makes him often unfit for children. He has 
the Roman Empire has characterized Hero- few pages from which the philoſopher ny 
dotus with his uſual livelineſs of expreſſion : not profit. | 
* Herodotus,” he ſays, © ſometimes writes for + *Oow 5 rupanis ge bud. 3 2 aerarorfen. 
children, and ſometimes for philoſophers (1). Herodot. 1. i. c. 62. | 
It is really the ſimplicity of Herodotus that 


(1) Chap. xxiv. note 52. 
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The rout was immediate. With his uſual preſence of mind, and CHAP. VI. 
with a humanity the more admirable as it was then uncommon, SECT: v. 
Peiſiſtratus inſtantly ſtopped the ſlaughter ; and ſending ſome horſe. 
after the fugitives, proclaimed that None need fear who would go 

* quictly to their homes: Peiſiſtratus promiſed ſafety to their perſons 
and property. The known clemency and honor of the chief pro- 
cured general obedience to the proclamation : the principal Alc- 
mæonids fled; and Peiſiſtratus entered Athens unoppoſed. 

It does not appear that even now any fundamental change was 
made in the Athenian conſtitution, or any unwarrantable ſtep taken 
to ſecure the leader's power. As head of the prevailing party 
he had of courſe the principal influence in the government. His 
abilities might have given him that preeminence in any free ſtate. A 
particular intereſt with ſeveral neighbouring ſtates, eſpecially with Herodot. I. i. 
Thebes and Argos, and a wile and liberal uſe of a very great private © *** 
property, are what he ſeems beſides moſtly to have confided in. Some 
meaſures were neceſſary to inſure peaceable demeanour from thoſe 
partizans of the Alemæonids who had not fled their country. None, 
however, were injured in their perſons ; their children only were 
kept as hoſtages, and themſelves ſent to inhabit the iſland of Naxos; 
which  Peifiſtratus ſubdued, and committed to the government of 
Lygdamis, a Naxian, who had aſſiſted him with men and money for 
his invaſion of Attica. This may appear arbitrary; but if compared 
with what we ſhall hereafter find uſual in revolutions of Grecian 

cities, it was ſingularly mild ; inſomuch that we may be perhaps in- 

duced to impute the ſeverity of the meaſure to the prevailing party at 
large, and the mildneſs intirely to the chief. Peifiſtratus alſo eſta- Herodot. "Es 
bliſhed an Athenian colony at Sigeium on the Helleſpont, not with- © 9% 95. 
out ſuſtaining a war with the Mitylenzans of Leſbos, who claimed 
the territory. It was upon occaſion of a victory gained by the Athe- 
nians in this war that the poet Alcæus, a principal citizen and head 


of a faction at Mitylene, i incurred the diſgrace of quitting his arms 
| for 
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CHAP. VI. for quicker flight. The enemy finding theſe ſpoils, : ſelppoded them : 
SECT. V. as a trophy in the temple of Minerva at Sigeium. 


4 Many anecdotes are preſerved of Peiſiſtratus very n to abs ads 


Dies, Laert. vantage of his character. His mildneſs, patience, and forbearance 
al. cn wh Jo o make a ſtriking feature in it. His kindneſs to the poor and diſtreſſed 
pig was not a diſſembled virtue, aſſumed for the advancement of his am- 
LES bitious views, but was conſpicuous through his life. Many of his 
laws and regulations, highly advantageous to his country, became a 
part of its conſtitution. Finding an increafing diſpolition in the 
Athenians to neglect rural employments and crowd into the city, he 
took every method to diſcourage this, and promote agriculture, in 
which he was very liberal of his own purſe ; eſpecially if by the ſame. 
act he could reward merit or relieve diſtreſs. The laws againſt idle- 
neſs, attributed by ſome to Solon, are alſo aſcribed to Peiſiſtratus. 
The law decreeing a public proviſion for the wounded in their coun- 
try's ſervice is referred to him alone. He was eminent for love of 
learning and the fine arts. He is ſaid to have founded the firſt public 


library known in the world; and the firſt complete collection and 


digeſtion of Homer's poems is by Cicero attributed to him. That 
3233 m. great orator ſpeaks alſo of his eloquence in the higheſt terms; as the 
firſt: model of that ſublime and poliſhed rhetoric, in which, as in 
moſt other arts, Greece has been miſtreſs of the world. Tho Peiſi- 
ſtratus diſcouraged that increaſing population of the capital which 
was hurtful to the country, yet he improved the city, and adorned 
it with ſplendid public buildings. He is ſaid to have been the firſt 
who ever laid out a garden for public uſe. He continued to direct 
the adminiſtration of Athens with great wiſdom, and with the eſteem 

of all men, during life, and at an advanced age he died in peace. 
Whatſoever the authority of Peiſiſtratus was in the Athenian ſtate, 
by whatſoever means ſupported, and in whatſoever way exerted, it 
appears certain that he never aſſumed the tone of royalty. On his 
death his influence deſcended to ſons worthy of ſuch a father: but fo 
intirely was the adminiſtration of the republic {till conducted accord- 


ing 
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ing to the forms preſcribed by the <obſtirarion; that, when eee 
it became popular at Athens to call Peifiſtratus and his ſueceſſors 
kings and tyrants, no one public act recorded who was his ſucceſſor. 
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Herodotus, who lived within memory of the perſons concerned, men- 


tions Hippias and Hipparchus as ſons of Peifiſtratus, without ſaying 
which. was the elder or the ſuperibf. The accurate Thueydides, a few 


Thucyd. 1. 1. 
c. 20. & l. vi. 


years only later, informs us that common report in his time made * 


Hipparchus the ſucceſſor; but erroneouſly he' fays, for Hippias was 


the elder # yet; fhortly: after, Plato} concurring with that common 
report which Thucydides had judged erroneous, calls Hipparchus the 
elder.” However this might be, thoſe brothers had certainly together 


Plato. Hip- 
parch. 


the principal. influence in the adminiſtratib ef Athens. Heads f 


the prevailing party, their friends only could obtain the principal 
magiſtracies l. But that power Which the favor of theit party gave 
them they uſed in every inſtance beneficially for the public, and with- 
out aſperity toward their opponents. The character of Hipparchus 
is tranſmitted to us, on no leſs authority than that of Plato, as one 
of the moſt perfecł im hiſtory. Such were! his vittues, his abilities 
and his diligence, that the philoſopher does not ſeruple to fay the 
period of his adminiſtration was like another golden age. He was 
in the higheſ} degree à friend to learning and learned men. The 
collection and digeſtion: of Homer's works, by others aſcribed to his 
father, is by Platovatteibuted! to him! Hipparehus However intro- 
duced thein more generally to the knowilege of the Atheniatis;/ by di- 
recting that a public recital of them ſhould always make a part of the 


entertainment at the feſtival of Panathenæa. He invited the poets 
Anacreon of Teos and Simonides of Ceos to Athens, and liberally 


maintained them there. Deſirous of diffuſing inſtruction as widely 
as poſſible among his fellowcountrymen, while books were yet few, 
and copies not eaſily multiplied, he cauſed marble. terms of Mercury, 

with ſhort Fan — ingraved on the ſicdes, to be erected in the 


+ Ta & D S Lada IG _ntuibolg ixpiros. ant xodooor. att. vnc . iv rd 
argen zue. * l. vi. e. 54. : 


Plato. Hip- 
parch. , 
lian. var. 

Hiſt. I. viii. 


Co . EE. 
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ere Hip- 


ſtreets 
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Juſtin. 1. ii. 
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ſtreets and principal highways through Attica. Such are the anec- 
dotes remaining of Hipparchus, Hippias was at the ſame time laud - 
ably active in public buſineſs. He improved the public revenue. 


Under his ſuperintendency the money of Attica was called in and 


recoined. He was author of a law allowing compoſitions in money 
for various burthenſome offices, which before none could avoid. He 
proſecuted the improvements of the city begun by his father. Attic 
taſte in every branch appears to have had its riſe principally under the 
Peiſiſtratids. The adminiſtration of the commonwealth was at. the 
ſame time conducted, in peace and in war, happily at home and ho- 
norably abroad; and, according to the remarkable expreſſion of the 
able and impartial eee 6 Thoſe e Hogularly culuyated. 
* wiſdom and virtue.“ 

The circumſtances which Saen a * of pere, 1 
Gllowed the expulſion of his family, and a number of great. events, 


are, as common in conſpiracies, wrapt in inexplicable. myſtery, The 


account given by Thucydides, utterly abhorrent as it is from our 
manners, was, we muſt ſuppoſe, not inconſiſtent with thoſe of Athens: 


yet did not ſatisfy Plato, who relates a different ſtory. Succeeding 


writers have differed from both. But there is ane circumſtance of 
principal hiſtorical | conſequence in which all agree. It was private 


revenge, and not any political motive, that induced Ariſtogeiton and 


Harmodius, two Athenians of middle rank, to conſpire the death of 
Hippias and Hipparchus. For the time of executing their intention 
they choſe the feaſt of Panathenæa; becauſe, part of the ceremony 
conſiſting in a proceſſion of armed citizens, they could then go armed 
without exciting ſuſpicion. They ingaged few in their plot: no- 
thing remains from which to ſuppoſe they had any object beyond kill- 


ing the two brothers; and even for this their meaſures appear to have 


been ill concerted. Their firſt attempt was intended againſt Hippias 


while he was directing the ceremony in the Ceramicus, a FO in the 


render ie y Tam tore dE na) de. Thueyd. 1. vi. c. 584. 
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ſuburbs : but as they approached him they ſaw one of their fellow- 
conſpirators familiarly converſing with him: for, ſays Thueydides, 
Hippias was eaſy of acceſs to all . T his gave them a ſuſpicion that 
they were betrayed; upon which they ſaddenly reſolved to go againſt 
| Hipparchus, who was ſuperintending in the Leocorion, within the 
city-walls. Here they ſo far ſucceeded as to kill Hipparchus; but 
Harmodius was alſo killed on the ſpot. Ariſtogeiton eſcaped the 
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guards who attended Hipparchus, but, being taken by the e was 


not mildly treated. Such is Thucydides's expreſſion F. 


Now it was that the tyranny properly began. 80 Plato 1 
ſays 2 sf Anger at ſo atrocious a deed, together with uncertainty from 
what quarter he might have next to fear, led Hippias immediately 
to ſeverities. Many Athenians were put to death. And, this change 
of conduct once made, to revert to the former courſe was not a mat- 
ter of option. 
became neceſſary, not merely to the power, but even to the perſonal 
ſafety of Hippias. Looking all around, therefore, for means of in- 
creaſing his intereſt in foreign ſtates, he married his only daughter to 
- F.antides, fon of H ippocles, tyrant of Lampſacus. Her epitaph re- 
corded by Thucydides, remarkable for an elegant ſimplicity of pane- 
gyric not totally loſt even in a literal proſe 'thub ſtation; proves how 
little the title of tyrant was then a term of reproach: * This duſt,” it 
ſays, covers Archedice, daughter of Hippias, in his time the firſt 
of the Greeks. 


mind was never elated to arrogance.” 


Other ſupport than the love of his fellowcountrymen 


Daughter, liſter, wife, and mother of . ee her 


* "Hy N dcn wgbrod; 6 Lrrlas. | Thueyd. 


1. vi. c. 65. 
4 O FAY iws Newly. The Hae told by later 


writers, Seneca, Polyænus, Juſtin, and others, 


both of Ariſtogeiton, and of his miſtreſs 


Leæna, are totally deſtitute of that teſtimony 


Which we might expect from authors nearly 
cotemporary. Indeed it ſeems not too much 


my 
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to aſſert that they are | evidently fables. 


Pauſanias, b. i. c. 23. 
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The Alemæonids, ejected by Peiliftratus, were numerous and 
wealthy. Under theſe generic names the Greek writers include, with 


the family, often all the partiſans of the family. They had ſettled | 
themſelves at Lipſydrium above Pæonia, ſo Herodotus deſcribes the 


place, and had fortified it. But their hopes did not reſt there: they 


| 3 ut 


Pinar, Pyth, 


f vii. 


HFlerodot. I. v. 


c. 63. 


were unceaſingly watchful for opportunities to recover Athens. With 
this object in view, they omitted no means of preſerving and in- 
creaſing their conſideration among the Grecian ſtates. It happened 
that the temple of Delphi was burnt. The Amphictyons of courſe 
were to provide for the rebuilding of it. The Alcmæonids offered 
for a certain ſum to undertake the work. A contract was in conſe- 
quence made with them, by which they were bound to erect a 


temple, according to a plan agreed upon, of Porine ſtone. It was 
no doubt a very defirable circumſtance for an exiled family, objects of 


perſecution to the rulers of a powerful ſtate, thus to become con- 
nected with ſo reſpectable a body as the Amphictyons. But they took 


the opportunity to make all Greece in a manner their debtors, and 


even to involve the divinity of the place in an obligation to them, by 
exceeding their contract in the ſumptuouſneſs of the execution, par- 


ticularly by building the whole front of the temple of Parian marble. - 


Another advantage, however, of ſtill greater importance, they derived, 


as common report went in Herodotus's time, from ingaging in this 
bulineſs. They found means to corrupt the managers of the oracle ; . 


in conſequence of which, whenever application, public or private, was 
made from Lacedæmon to the god of Delphi, the anſwer conſtantly 


concluded with an admonition to the Lacedzmonians to give liberty 


to Athens. This artifice at length had the defired effect. Tho La- 
cedæmon was in particular alliance with the Peiſiſtratids, bound to 
them moreover by the ſacred ties of hoſpitality, it was determined to 
invade Attica. A ſmall force only was firſt ſent under Anchimolius. 
It was defeated, and the commander ſlain. But the Alcmzonid party 
was now gaining ſtrength : the ſeverities of Hippias drove numbers 


to join them; and the W irritated by their loſs and 
| 5 diſgrace, | 


S 
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diſgrace, 8 earneſtly for revenge. They ſent a larger army 
Into Attica under, their king Cleomenes. It was joined by the Alc- 
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mzonids ; and both together were ſo ſuperior to the forces of Hip- 


pias, that ſiege was laid to Athens. They had however little hope 


of taking the city, when fortune gave it to them. Hippias and his 


Principal partizans, fearing the conſequences of the turn of popular 


favor againſt them, ſent their children out of the garriſon to be con- 
veyed to a place of ſafety. They fell into the enemy's hands; and 
the fathers, unable by any other means to ſave them, conſented to 
ſurrender Athens and leave its territory in five days. Hippias re- 
tired to Sigeium on the Helleſpont, which was under the government 
of Hegeſiſtratus, his natural en who had been eſtabliſhed there 
by Peiſiſtratus. | 
The Lacedzmonians were at this time by far the firſt ande of 
Greece. Bound by their ſingular laws to a kind of monkiſh poverty, 


Herodot. 1. v. 
65 & 94. 
Thucyd. I. vi. 
c. 58. 


their ambition was unbounded. Maſters of Meſſenia by conqueſt, 
allied from of old with Corinth, and, as the more powerful ſtate, 


always taking the lead in the league, they in a great degree command 
ed Peloponneſus. Still they watched every opportunity to extend |, 
their power. Whenever the Grecian ſtates had war with one another, 

or ſedition within themſelves, the Lacedæmonians were ready to in- 
terfere as mediators. Generally they conducted the buſineſs wiſely, 


Iſocrat. Pana- 
then. p. 454. 


5 - t. 11 . 
ar. Au- 
= | 


and with great appearance of moderation; but always having in view | 


to extend the authority, or at leaſt the influence of their ſtate. One 
meaſure which they conſtantly practiſed for this purpoſe was to favor 
ariſtocratical power ; or rather, wherever they could, to eſtabliſh an oli- 
garchy: for in almoſt every Grecian city there was an ariſtocratical 

or oligarchal, and a democratical faction; and a few chiefs indebted 
to Lacedæmon for their ſituation, and generally unable to retain it 
without her aſſiſtance, would be the readieſt inſtruments for holding 
their ſtate in CRY termed alliance, was ee in ſome degree, ſub- 
jection. 

This policy it was propoted: to follow at gie 3 and the ſtrife of 
1 which W aroſe there, gave abundant e By 


Iſocrat. Pana. 
then. p. 460. 


t. ii. 
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CHAP. vI. the late An I Cleiſthenes, for of Megacles, now head of the 
SECT. J. Alcmzonids, was of courſe the firſt perſon of the commonwealth, 
But he was not a man of thoſe ſuperior abilities neceſſary to hold the 
"ſway in a turbulent democracy. A party was ſoon formed againſt 
him under Iſagoras, with whom moſt of the principal Athenians ded. 
The reſource of Cleiſthenes was therefore among the lower people. 
Theſe being all-powerful in the general aſſembly, by their means he 
made ſome alterations in the conſtitution, favorable to his own in- 


Herodot. l. V. 
c. 66, 69. 


| fluence : 


Herodot. l. v. 


e 70. 


particularly he divided anew the Athenian territory and 


people; inſtead of four, making the number of tribes ten, to which 


he gave intirely new names. It appears from Herodotus that Cleiſthe- 
nes was at this time not leſs tyrant of Athens than Peiſiſtratus had 


been. 


His power was equal, but his moderation was not equal “. 
In the conteſts of Grecian factions the alternative was commonly 


victory, or exile, and ſometimes death. We muſt not wonder there- 
fore, if the inferior party ſometimes reſorted to very harſh expe- 


dien ts. 


ee don and his adherents applcu to . e ARER 


Cleo- 


uence: in the A, ao of his country than. its n en 


poſſeſſed. 


Immediately entering into the intereſt of Iſagoras, he ſent 
- a herald to Athens, by whom he imperiouſly decreed baniſhment 
againſt Cleiſthenes and others of the Alcmzonids, on the old pre- 


tence of inherited criminality from the ſacrilegious execution of the 


partizans of Cylon. 


Cleiſthenes obeyed the decree. 


Incou raged by 


: jak proof of the reſpect or dread in which the Spartan power was 


* Ne vag % Toy Alando, Oper, orig. d - 
pivor, rer Warru gs; 7 iir fabi. gooeb1- 
xaTog TA; Qua; lerorõhaot, X64 1 aTAEuvas is 
IAG&TTOWY, Ke T. A, zy TE Toy Ou rgο h O 
xaT r ENT ROWTEY. Herodot. l. v. c. 69. 


This honeſt paſſage gives great inſight into 
the ſtate of party-politics at Athens at the 


time, and affords a material part of the clue 


neceſſary for tracing them through following 
It is remarkably to the credit of He- . 


times. 
and extraordinary that it ſhould 


have been ſo little noticed, or rather ſo to- 
tally unn oticed, by writers who have criticized 


| him, that 7 he has ſaid upon that deli 
cate and difficult ſubject the domeſtic politics 


of Athens, and indeed of all Greece, is per- 


fectly conſonant to the unqueſtiona þle autho- 
rity of Thucydides : the two writ utually 


reflect light upon one another. erodotus 


opens the ſcene; and whoever will take the 


pains to connect his deſultory yet amuſing nar- 
ration, will find him not an unworthy fore- 
runner of Thucydides and Xenophon, who 
with more art and Judgement lead us to the 


cataſtrophe, | 


held, 
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held, Cleomenes thought the ſeaſon favorable for making that 
change in the Athenian conſtitution which would ſuit the views 
of Spartan ambition, He went to Athens, attended by a ſmall mili- 
tary force, and at once baniſhed ſeven hundred families; Such was 
at this time Athenian liberty. He was then proceeding: to diffolve 
the council of five hundred; and to commit the whole power of the 


commonwealth to a new council conſiſting of three hundred, all 


partizans of Iſagoras. But Athens was not ſo far prepared for ſub- 
jection. The five hundred both refuſed themſelves to ſubmit, and 
excited the people to oppoſition. The people ran to arms. Cleo- 


menes and Iſagoras, taking refuge in the citadel, were beſieged there 


two days. On the third they ſurrendered upon condition that the 
Lacedæmonians might depart in ſafety. Iſagoras went with them; 
but many Athenians of his party were executed. Cleiſthenes and 
the exiled families immediately returned. 


Thoſe who now took the lead in the Athenian government, tho 


without oppoſition at home, were in extreme apprehenſion of the conſe- 


quences of ſuch a breach with Lacedæmon. At a loſs for allies 
within Greece capable of giving them effectual ſupport, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to Sardis to endeavour to form an alliance with Arta- 
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Herodot. 1 V. 


c. 73. 


| phernes the Perfian fatrap. Hitherto there had been ſcarcely any 


communication hetween any branch of the vaſt empire of Perſia and 


the European Greeks, The ſatrap received the deputies of a little 


unhcard-of republic with that haughtineſs which might be expect- 
ed. Having admitted them to audience, he aſked who they were, 


with the Perſians? Being informed, he ahſwered them very ſhortly, 
That if they would give earth and water to king Darius, the uſual | 


and from what part of the world een they deſired alliance 


ceremony among the Perſians in acknowleging ſubjection, they ; 


© might be received into alliance; otherwiſe they muſt depart.' The - 


ambaſſadors, conſidering only the immediate danger of their country, 


conſented to thoſe humiliating terms. Such was the firſt public 


tranſaction between Greece and- Perlia. 


CHAPTER 


CHAP. VII. 
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0 H A P T E R VII. 
View of the Nations politically conneQted with 3 


SECTION J. 


View if the Nations politically connected with Greece: Lydia: Scythia: 
Aria: Perfia. Reduction 72 Ihe 1 Greeks under the 9 
Dominion by Cyrus. | | 


s the affairs of Greece now become eſſentially connected with 
thoſe of that powerful empire which by rapid conqueſt had 
united under one dominion almoſt the whole of the civilized world, 


it will be neceſſary to take a ſhort ſurvey of the ſtate of things in the 


Herodot. I. i. 
> Ge OK» 
8 1. xiii. 
p- 625 


effects which ſpeculative philoſophers have been fond of attributing 


ſurrounding nations; and particularly in thoſe of the vaſt continent 
of Aſia, whoſe tranſactions with the little country cf Greece furniſh 


ſome of the 'moſt remarkable and important events in the political | 


hiſtory of mankind. 


We have already obſerved that riches and arts were earlier known 
in Aſia Minor than in Greece. Before the Trojan war Phrygia was 


famed among the Greeks foriwieatch: LyD1a ſucceeded to its repu- 


tation. In this province is the mountain Tmolus, anciently abound- 
ing with gold, which the torrcent-river PaQtolus brought down from 
the craggy ſummits, ſo that a rude people might eafily collect it. 
Hence at the foot of Tmolus, on the banks of the Pactolus, the 
town of Sardis early roſe to importance, and became the capital of 
Lydia. Gold, to which all the nations of the old world, even in 


their rudeſt ages, ſeem almoſt inſtinctively to have attributed a my- 


ſterious value, while the original Americans, of any people known. to 
have long poſſeſſed it, have alone given it an eſtimation nearly pro- 
portioned to its intrinſic worth; gold has not always thoſe pernicious 


to: 
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to it. Gold was, to the Lydians, the ſpring of induſtry, of know- 


lege, we may add of virtue, if it be truly ſaid that virtue conſiſts in 
action. No doubt it was alſo the ſpring of vice; for ſo things are 
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conſtituted in this world, that there almoſt only can be active virtue 


where is vice. The Lydians, as we have heretofore had occaſion to re- 
mark, appear to have derived their origin from the ſame hords who 
peopled Greece. Their laws and manners, to the time of Herodotus, 
were almoſt the ſame with thoſe of the Greeks; and that hiſtorian 
mentions ſome circumſtances in the progreſs of ſociety in which they 
preceded neighbouring nations. They were the firſt people known 
to the Greeks to have exerciſed retail trades, and the firſt who ſtruck 
coins of gold and ſilver. In all countries the arts of peace and war 
have flouriſhed together. While the people of Lydia through in- 


duſtry were growing rich, the monarchs extended their dominion 


Herodot. I. i. 


c. 35, 747 93 & 
94. 


eaſtward as far as the river Halys. The ſmall republics of the Gre- 


cian colonies could not be ſafe in the neighbourhood of ſuch a po- 
tentate. They preſerved little political connexion among themſelves, 


and ſcarcely any with the parent ſtates. Gyges, ſuppoſed to have 


reigned ſoon after the age of Lycurgus, firſt led an army againſt 
them. He found among them probably a knowlege of war, and a 
' republican ſpirit of bravery, which the Aſiatics in general did not 


poſſeſs ; for he failed in his attempts upon Miletus and Smyrna, . but 


he took Colophon. The weight however of the Lydian kingdom, 


perſeveringly exerted, was too great for any of thoſe little common- 


wealths to reſiſt. Ardyes, ſon of Gyges, took Miletus and Priene. 


There are ſome parts of the world whoſe inhabitants, from earlieſt : 


hiſtory, have differed from all others in circumſtances and in man- 


ners, which they have preſerved unaltered through hundreds of ge- 


nerations. Of theſe the people of that vaſt country called ScyTaia 
by the Greeks, and by the moderns Tartary, are particularly remark- 
able. The deſcription that Juſtin, after Trogus Pompeius, gives of 


the Scythians, is equally Juſt, as far as our knowlege goes, for all 
former 
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erl. 


— 
Juſtin. „ ii. claim no property in land: 


- poſſeſs, a country of immenſe extent. Exerciſing no tillage, they 
they hold in abhorrence and ſcorn the 


Herodot. Liv, confinement of a fixed habitation, roaming perpetually, with their 


K 


derneſs. 
moſt their only law. 


from the inferior creation. 
Went thus far. 


families and herds, from paſture to paſture over their boundleſs wil- 


In this vagabond life, not to ſteal from one another is al- 
Their defires commonly go no farther than 


for food, which their herds ſupply, and clothing, which the extreme 


cold of their climate makes peculiarly neceſſary, For the whole ex- 


tent of their country being far removed from the balmy influence 
of the ocean; and, tho moſtly plain, yet of extraordinary height 
above the level of the ocean; being bounded even on the ſouth by 


mountains moſtly covered with ſnow, while the tract northward is 
a continent of ſnow, their winters are of a ſeverity unknown under the 


ſame latitude in other parts of the globe * of | 
ſupplied the brute animals of thoſe regions with a peculiar warmth 


Nature has therefore 


To man is only given ability to wreſt ſuch boons 
The ingenuity of the ancient Scythians 
Neceſſity drove them to the uſe of thoſe furs for 
clothing which are become ſo extenſively an article of uſeleſs, per- 
haps often pernicious luxury in milder climates +. Such a country, 
with ſuch inhabitants, would little invite the ambition of others. 


of covering. 


But the Scythians, inſtinctively fond of wandering, were likely to be 


inſpired with a deſire to wander e r poſſeſfions of their more 


Winter is remarkable and probably juſt: 
Xi 0 & aur 5 arab Nhe TETHL xwpn bre 


robe Tudedc. 


* Herodotus's deſcription of the Scythian 
Ave 


Ti 81 ae Tous jay GxTW Twy En agöenres 5106 
75 vera vfrlbe, &y Too Log | lx xlas, 10 & Toon 

0 araxcius WOnoeis rnꝰ v. 
THYVTG X&4 Boom 66 144 6 Kijaprtgios* 


Tou rec E eros rape Tx bai X@ToIxEpuen0s 
rea rivorras, *ε ra alfa ,, en 2 : 
Olo r du Tovg xv H Nee 


ritt XGHolr i. Tus & i Tio epes Ju- 
xt dvrôf. ts). X. r. A. Herodot. |. iv. c. 28. 


As the climate of many parts of Europe is 


certainly become conſiderably milder ſince the 


H 91 dd : 
PT D 


leaſt uſed. 


gr accounts of i it, ſo ee in Beds 8 
time the ſeverity of the Scythian climate may 


% have exceeded anything now known under 
the ſame latitude even in America. 


+ England is perhaps of all countries in the 
northern temperate zone that in which furs are 
It is indeed the country in the 
world in which precaution of any kind againſt - 


changes in the atmoſphere i is leaſt known; in 


few countries leſs is neceſſary ; ; and yet by a 


ſingular fate it is that in . thoſe eh 
are moſt eee of. 


15 ſettled 
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ſettled teh bones. And tho their manner of life is little above that 
of brutes, yet it has always been that of gregarious brutes. They 
migrate in ſuch multitudes that their progreſſion is ſcarcely reſiſtible. 
War was moreover peculiarly their delight; and mercy and human 


i VII. 
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kindneſs were totally alien to their warfare. Scalping was practiſod by 


them nearly as by the American Indians. 
of plunder who had not an enemy's head to preſent to his chief. The 
ſcalp then became the warrior's fayorite ornament for his own perſon, 
and that of his horſe: the number he poſſeſſed decided his reputation 
and his rank, Without this teſtimonial of military merit none could 
be admitted to their principal feaſts; where, as among our Scandi- 
navian anceſtors, probably their deſcendants, the ſkulls of ſlain ene- 
mies were the drinking cups. 


None could claim his ſhare 
| Herodot. l. iv. 


c. 64, 65. 


It is perhaps well for the hiſtorian's 


credit that we are aſſured, by unqueſtionable e, of the exiſ- 


tence of ſuch practices among later people *. 

Thrice, in very early times, theſe ferocious vagabonds are ſaid to have 
overrun Aſia. But their irruptions had more the effect of a ſwarm of lo- 
cuſts, an inundation, or a hurricane, than of an expedition deviſed and 2 
conducted by the reaſon of men. While Ardyes reigned in Lydia there 
happened a migration from thoſe rugged climates. A Scythian hord 
drove a Cimmerian hord, apparently of not very diſſimilar manners, 
from their country. The conquerors purſuing eaſtward, entered 


Media, and overwhelmed that rich and powerful kingdom. 


* This ketch of ſo tand a portion of 
mankind was penned before the author had ſeen 
the finiſhed picture of the ſame people by the 
maſterly hand of the hiſtorian, of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. It has been 
obſerved by more than one great hiſtorian that 
every book ſhould be as complete as poſſible 


within itſelf, and ſhould never refer for any 
Senſible - 


thing material to other books (1). 
of the truth of this remark, the author has 
found himſelf under peculiar difficulty in the 
. neceſſity . of giving ſome account of the Scy- 
thians. He fcrupled the tranſcription of a 
long paſſage from a hiſtory not only in the 


The 


hands, but freſh i in the memory of all Europe. 
The whole would indeed have been beyond his 
purpoſe: the ſelection of parts hazardous; and 
any appearance of a competitiou prepoſterous. 
He has therefore riſked his original ſketch, 

principally tranſlated from Juſtin and Herodo- 


tus, which he hopes will be found not abſo- 
lutely incompetent to its purpoſe ; and it will . 
certainly be imputed as a credit to thoſe two 
writers that this ſketch, as far as it goes, ac- 


cords very completely with the elaborate ac- 
count of the hiſtorian firſt- mentioned, who ſo 
ſingularly unites the livelieſt manner with the 
moſt accurate diligence, 


(i) Hume's Hiſt. of England, Appendix II. and Padre de Paolo Hiſt. Conc, Trid. 


N 


Cimmerians 


Ol. xxxvi. | 


B. C. S 
+ 


2 xxxix, 


B. C. 624. 


Herodot. 855 
c. 15. & I. iv. 
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W had avoided them by taking a more weſterly courſe ; and 
in their flight little leſs terrible to the nations among whom they 
came, than the Scythians had been to themſelves, they overran 
Afia Minor. Sardis fell their prey; the citadel only withſtand- 
ing them. Moſt of the Grecian cities ſuffered. But the plague 
was tranſitory. It came, it deſtroyed, it vaniſhed; and things 


_ reſumed nearly their former ſituation. The power of the Lydian 


Ol. L. 

B. C. 580. 
| Ne 

Ol. xxxix. 


& 
B. C. 621. 


| Herodot, 1. i. 
Co 17. 8 : 


monarchy was however ſhaken. Some of the Gutcian ſtates, Mi- 


letus particularly, appear to have recovered independency ; for we 


find Sadyattes, ſon of Ardyes, toward the end of his reign, ingaged 
in a war with the Mileſians. It was continued or renewed by his ſon 


Halyattes. Miletus was then a rich and populous city; and while 


no greater potentate applied to marine affairs, the naval power of 
thoſe little Grecian republics gave them conſequence. A blockade 
of Miletus was vain while the ſea remained open to it's people; 
and any other mode of ſiege was at that time little known. The man- 
ner therefore in which the Lydian monarch carried on the war was 


B. thus. Marching into the Mileſian territory a little before harveſt, with 


all military pomp, to the ſound of various muſical inſtruments, he 
cut down all the corn, and deſtroyed all the vines, olives, and other 
valuable trees; ſparing the buildings, that the people might have the 
better means of cultivating freſh harveſts for him to carry off or de- 
ſtroy. The Mileſians, venturing to take the field for the protection 
of their property, ſuffered two conſiderable defeats. The war how- 
ever continued eleven years from its commencement under Sadyattes ; 

and the Mileſians till obſtinately defended themſelves. In the twelfth 
year Halyattes, being ſeized with a dangerous illneſs, was agitated with 
ſuperſtitious fear on account of the accidental burning of a temple of 
Minerva by his ravaging troops; and the Mileſians, taking advantage 


of this ee, procured a peace. 


* The FIT of only three years allowed by other circumſtances which he has marked, it 
Dr. Blair between the Scythian irruption and might have begun about the . fiftieth Olym- 


the Mileſian war is inconſiſtent with the nar- piad, where Herodotus's account would nearly 


- the date of the Milefian war ; but according to 


ration of Herodotus. Newton has not marked bring it, 


Crœſus 


— 
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Crœſus ſon of Halyattes ſtill advanced the power of the Lydian mo- CHAP. VI, 
narchy. He made all the Aſian Greeks tributary; and, excepting SECT. I. 
Lycia and Cilicia, was maſter of the whole of Aſia Minor, as far as Herodot. I. i. 
the Halys. He was an able and virtuous prince, who made himſelf 26. & ſeq, 


not leſs beloved than feared; ſo that the Aſian Greeks, finding 
their condition far from worſe for their ſubjection to ſuch a monarch, 


who allowed them the injoyment of their own laws and conſtitution, 


with the whole internal regulation of their little commonwealths, 
became attached to him as ſubjects to their legal hereditary ſovereign *. 
There had long been intercourſe between Lydia and the continent of 
Greece. - Sardis, as a mart, was an object for all nations within reach, 
Superſtition chiefly led the Lydians to Greece: the reputation of the 


Delphian oracle was high among them; many preſents from Lydian 
monarchs were, in the time of Herodotus, among the principal orna- 


ments of its ſhrine, Gyges king of Lydia, that writer ſays, was the 


* This appears from the tenor of Hero- When in the mouldring urn the monarch lies, 
datus's narration, and receives confirmation His fame in lively characters remains, 
from Thucydides, who ſays that the Ionians Or graved in monumental hiſtories, | 
flouriſhed greatly and were very powerful till Or deck'd and painted in Aonian flrains.' 
they were reduced by. Cyrus after he had con- Thus freſh and fragrant and immortal blooms 
quered Crœſus (1). Pindar's conciſe but em- The virtue, CRoꝝs us, of thy gentle mind: 
phatical eulogy ſpeaks alſo ſtrongly to the ſame While fate to infamy and hatred dooms 

PRIOR, The paſſage is remarkable: Sicilia's tyrant, ſcorn of human kind; 
| Whoſe ruthleſs boſom ſwell'd with cruel pride 


Odo, ee erJewv Jie pacerer, died, 
Him therefore nor in ſweet ſociety 


Kas derten xas de The generous youth converſing ever name 
1 ». 
or oemfI KPOIEOY olao n APETA. Nor with the harp's delightful melody 


Thy N Tdugy xaMxiy raren, mis wor, Mingle his odious inharmonious fame. 
Exbea Od>agy ratixe mwrh pris The firſt, the greateſt bliſs on man conferr'd, 
2ou8% lui Goguiyyes u ονꝰꝙον,hͤ xowwnicy Is in the acts of virtue to excel; x 


The ſecond to obtain their high reward, 


f ; \ / 3 » / N. a 
ManJarav Tai 9@g010% JEXOvTH The ſoul-exalting praiſe of doing well. 


Eg N agu To furor Ahh Who both theſe lots attains is bleſt indeed, 
E N axouuy OruTige £Tip's Since fortune here below can give no richer meed. 
"AuForigngs by ark; | Weſt's tranſlation. 
"Or d iynugan nas in, "Is In Pindar's youth the fame of Crœſus was 
Trigao biror d ν,ł., | recent, The ſelection of him therefore as an 


| Pindar, Pyth. I, example of a virtuous and beneficent prince, 
| 0 fitteſt to be named in oppoſition to a deteſted 
(1) Thucyd. I. i. c. 16. tyrant, is ſtrong teſtimony. 
| Pp . firſt 


O rio bee ν dvxmuea Kota | When in his brazen bull the broiling wretches 
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SECT. I. 


who ever ſent a preſent thither. Crœſus ſeems to have equalled in 
ſuperſtition any of his predeceſſors, tho otherwiſe highly liberal. He 


Herodot. I. i. appears to have been partial to the Greeks, and he incouraged men 


c. 29. 


Herodot. I. 1 i. 


Co 27. 


of genius and learning of that nation in his court“. But he was not 
without a conſiderable ſhare of ambition. Being maſter of the whole 
weſtern coaſt of Aſia Minor, with all its ſhipping, he had the means 
of becoming a more formidable naval power than had yet been known 
in the world. Already the iſlands trembled for their independency; 


and Greece itſelf was not without apprehenſion, when events in ano- 


ther quarter called all the attention of the Lydian monarch. 
Tho accounts of the countries about the river Eapheater go far- 


ther into antiquity than thoſe of any other upon earth, yet we ſcarcely 


know when there was not a large and poliſhed empire there. Of 


other countries which have poſſeſſed ſcience, arts, and letters, we 


learn whence ſcience, arts, and particularly whence letters have come 
to them; but no trace appears of their exiſtence in any other country 


prior to their flouriſhing in CHAL DRA. However alſo the wonders 


of BaBYLoN may have been exaggerated by ſome writers, we have 
yetſufficient teſtimony to it's having been a city of extraordinary mag- 
nitude, populouſneſs, wealth, and magnificence, when ſcarcely elſe- 
where in the world a city exiſted. The AssYRIan EmPiRE, of which 
it was the metropolis, by a revolt of the northern provinces became 


divided. Babylon remained the capital of the ſouthern part, till 


called Aſſyria: the northern formed an extenſive kingdom under the 


name of MEDIA. To the ſouth of Media, and eaſt of Aſſyria, was 


a mountainous tract called PErs1a ; fo inferior to the ſurrounding 
countries in riches and populouſneſs, that hitherto it had been of lit- 
tle weight or conſideration. But during the reign of Crœſus in Ly- 


* The three firſt lines of the quotation from if indeed the hiſtorian did not mean to include 
Pindar in the foregoing note, being introduc- poets under the term ſophiſts. It ſhould fol- 
tory to the mention of Crœſus, appear to in- low that, if pure Greek was not the com- 
dicate that the Grecian poets, as well as the mon language of Sardis, it was however fami- 
ſophiſts mentioned by Herodotus, were not larly underſtood in Creeſus's court. 


| without a due ſhare of that prince's favor; 


dia 
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dia a prince of extraordinary abilities named Cyrns ſh among "A CHAP. VII, 


Perfians, Thoſe hardy mountaineers had the ſame ſuperiority over 
the enervated inhabitants of the rich Aſiatic plains, which is till 
_ obſerved in the ſultry climates of the eaſt; tho in Europe the diffe- 
rence in ſtrength and courage between the inhabitants of mountain 
and of plains is only to be found in the imagination of ſpeculative 
writers. Cyrus became maſter of Media, according to ſome accounts, 
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ryof Indoſtan. 


by inheritance from his mother, according to others by arms. He 


was ſucceſsful in war againſt Aſſyria, and threatened the intire con- 


queſt of that empire. Crœſus was alarmed at his growing power 


and fame. It was obvious policy to ſupport the Aſſyrian Monarch, 


and endeavour to hold the balance between him and the Perſian. Yet | 


either the attempt or the neglect might be fatal; and human wiſdom 
could only decide upon the probability. Anxious for ſurer grounds, 
and full of the ſuperſtition of his age, he tried all the more celebrated 


oracles known; to the Greeks for advice and information. He was 


ſo liberal in preſents to Delphi, that the Delphians paſſed a decree 


granting to the king and people of Lydia precedency * in the conſul- 
tation of the oracle, with privilege for any Lydian'to become at plea- 
ſure a Delphian citizen. Such preference to a foreigner in a buſi- 
neſs which muſt have been under the controul of the Amphictyonic 
council, proves ſtrongly the reſpect of the Greeks for Crœſus, and per- 
haps their fear of him. Yet the managers of the oracle, always pro- 


vident of its reputation, could by no means be induced to propheſy 


any ſucceſs to that monarch in a war with Perſia. To all his inter- 
rogatories on that ſubject they gave anſwers ſo dubious and eluſive, 
that, whatſoever part he might take, and whatſoever might be the 


event, the credit of the oracle would be ſafe. The unhappy prince, 


after much heſitation, at length determined upon war. He led his 
army into thoſe provinces beyond the river Halys which had formed 
part of the Median monarchy. Cyrus Enes en quitted his Aſſyrian 

foes to march againſt Crœſus. One great battle decided the fate of 


* TTeopucslniny v ayyeniny ler poedginv. Herodot. I. i, c. 54. What preciſely theſe 1 8 888 
and honors were may be difficult to determine. 


Ol. Ivii. t. 


ns. 


Ol. Iviii. 5 
B. C. 548. 
„„ 


Lydia. | 


* 
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CHAP. VII. Lydia. Cyrus was victorious, and, marching immediately to Sardis, 
SECT. I. made Crœſus priſoner, and his kingdom a province of the Perſian 
empire. | | 
> 56h . i. While the iſſue of the war remained yet uncertain Cyrus had en- 
deavoured to gain the Grecian cities in Aſia Minor; but they ad- 
hered to their ingagements with the Lydian king. The full ſucceſs 
therefore of the Perſian arms could not but be highly alarming to 
them. Immediately the Ionians ſent to offer ſubmiſſion upon the 
fame terms on which they had been ſubject to Crœſus. The Mile- 
5 ſians alone were admitted to ſo much favor. The others were told 
that, having refuſed thoſe terms when offered, they muſt abide the 
conſequences. Such a reply from ſuch a potentate was dreadful. 
Each city ſet to repair and improve its fortifications, The Panionian 
aſſembly was ſummoned. But a compariſon of their own force with 
that of the Perſian monarchy affording no reaſonable hope that they 
ſhould of themſelves be able to withſtand the threatened danger, in 
this extremity they turned their thoughts to their parent ſtates ; with | 
little expectation, however, that even theſe either would or could 
protect them. An embaſly was ſent to Lacedæmon, as the leading 
ſtate of Greece. But it was never the character of the Spartan go- 
vernment to be forward in hazardous enterprize. The Ionians coul 
obtain no promiſe of aſſiſtance ; but ſome Spartans were appointed to 
accompany them in their. return, to inquire into the truth of 
the alarming accounts given of the Perſian power, and endeavour 
to learn the farther deſigns of the conquering monarch. The Spartan 
— T miniſters went to the Perſian court at Sardis; and the account given 
with his uſual ſimplicity by Herodotus of what paſſed at an audience 
to which Cyrus admitted them, marks juſt the contempt which 
might be expected in an eaſtern conqueror for the little republics of 
Greece. A republic, indeed, was probably a new idea to him. He 
told the Spartans, That he could not be afraid of people who had 


Herodot. I. i. 


c. 152, 153. © ſquares in the middle of their towns, in which they met to ſwear 
and deceive one another, alluding to the agora, which was, in 
| | | „  malgſt 
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moſt of the Grecian cities, the place equally for the common market 


and for the general aſſembly : and he concluded with a threat, that 


it might come to their turn to lament their own ſubjection, and 
they had better not interfere in his concerns with the Tonians.' 
The war with Aſſyria was an object of other importance. March- 
ing therefore himſelf eaſtward, he left the Greeks to his lieutenants. 
It was a practice of this great prince to leave the adminiſtration of 
conquered countries, as far as ſafely might be, in the hands of na- 
tives. He committed a high office at Sardis to Pactyas, a Ly- 
- dian, who took a very early opportunity to ſhow himſelf un- 


worthy of the truſt repoſed in him. Cyrus was ſcarcely gone when 
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Herodot. l. ili. 
C. 1 Go 0 

Herodot. l, i. 
C. 153 


he managed a revolt, became maſter of the town of Sardis, and be- 
ſieged the Perſian governor in the citadel. Cyrus did not think even 


this a circumſtance to require the intermiſſion of his march againſt 


Aſſyria. He detached a part only of his army againſt the rebel, who 
appears to have been very unequal to the greatneſs of his attempt; 


for, according to Herodotus, without any farther effort, he fled to 
the Grecian town of Cuma, where probably he had claims of hoſpi- & 
tality. The Perſian general ſent to demand him, The Cumzans, 
between fear of the vengeance of ſo mighty. a power, and unwilling- 
neſs to incur the diſgrace of betraying a received ſuppliant, which 
they expected would alſo draw on them the anger of the gods, 


5 1. C, 156 


were greatly at a loſs. The neighbouring oracle of Apollo at 


Branchidz, then in high repute among the Aſian Greeks, was their 


reſource. This ſtory, alſo related by Herodotus with a ſimplicity 


evincing truth, while it characterizes both the religion and the poli- 
tics of the times, affords a remarkable ſpecimen both of the ſubjects 
upon which oracles were conſulted, and of the ſubterfuges of. the 
managers to preſerve their credit. The queſtion of the Cumæans was 
not a little diſtrefling. To adviſe any oppoſition to the Perſian 
power would have been putting the credit of the oracle to the higheſt 
riſk, But to betray an. admitted ſuppliant was held among the 
Greeks, in no leſs a meaſure, offenſive to the gods and infamous 
among men. This, however, the oracle unwarily directed. Ariſto- 

| | dicus, 
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CHAP. VII. dicus, a man eminent among the citizens of Came, whether influ- 


SECT. I. 


in ſome meaſure for juſtice alſo, was ſaved ; but the Cumæans, fear- 


enced by party-views, or by friendſhip for Pactyas, or by honeſt 


indignation at the unworthy deed intended by his fellowcitizens, 


publicly declared his doubt of the anſwer reported from the oracle, 


and inſiſted that the prayer ſhould bg repeated to the god, and perſons 


of unqueſtionable credit appointed to bring the reſponſe. He pre- 


vailed, and was himſelf appointed of the number. The anſwer was 


{till as before, That the Cumzans ſhould deliver up PaQtras, Ariſto- 
dicus, not thus ſatisfied, ſearching round the temple, Parpately diſ- 


turbed ſome neſts of ſparrows and other birds, which Grecian ſuper- 
ſtition held to be, in that ſituation, under the particular protection 


of the deity of the place. A voice was preſently heard from the in- 


nermoſt receſs of the building, O moſt unholy of men ! how dareſt 


thou thus violate my ſuppliants !' Ariſtodicus replied, O ſove- 
© reign power | doſt thou thus protect thy ſuppliants, yet commandeſt 
© the Cumæans to give up their ſuppliant?? Tes, returned the 
voice, I command it: that fo you, the ſooner periſhing, may no 
© more conſult oracles about betraying ſuppliants. This reply an- 
ſwered the purpoſe both of the oracle and of Ariſtodicus, but not ſo 


of the Cumæans. The credit of the oracle, not only for truth, but 


ing equal deſtruction whether they betrayed Pactyas or attempted 
his protection, ſought to avoid the danger by a middle courſe, and 
_ furniſhed him with: means of eſcaping to Mitylene in Leſbos. There 


it was hoped he might be ſafe : for as the Perſians were utterly un- 


= 


converſant in marine affairs, and no maritime ſtate was yet added to 


their dominion, the Grecian iſlands were thought in no immediate 


danger. But the Mitylenzans, equally regardleſs of their honor, 


and fearleſs of divine vengeance, only conſidered how they might 
moſt profit by the conjuncture. They entered into a negotiation to 


deliver up Pactyas for a ſtipulated price. His Cumæan friends, in- 


formed of this, farther aſſiſted him with means of eſcaping to Chios. 


But the Chians, no leſs infamouſly mercenary than the Mitylenæans, 
Es | N 7 for 
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for a ſmall tract of land on the continent overagainſt their iſland, ſold CHAP. VII. 
him to the Perſian; and to execute their agreement ſcrupled not to SECT. 1. 
violate the ſanctuary of Minerva, the wotelury goddeſs of their _ 3 
to which he had fled as a ſure aſylum. | 
The perſian general, meanwhile, overran the wills of the Mzan- pep e Li, 
der and of Magneſia, and gave the plunder to his ſoldiers. He took 
the town of Priene, and fold all the inhabitants for ſlaves. He was 
proceeding thus violently to execute his commiſſion for ſubduing the 
VGBrrecian poſſeſſions, when fickneſs ſtopped his courſe, and death ſoon 
followed. Harpagus, his ſucceſſor in command, began his admini- 
ſtration with the ſiege of Phocæa. The Phoczans had been remark-- 
able for their early and ſucceſsful application to maritime affairs, 
They, firſt of the Greeks, undertook long voyages, and made known Herodot. Ks 
do their fellowcountrymen the ſhores of the Adriatic, and the coaſts © 3. 
of Tuſcany and Spain. Becoming rich by commerce, they had for- 
tified their town, which was large, in a manner ſuperior to what was 
then common. But the Perſian force, directed by She ſkill of 
 Harpagus, was too great for them to reſiſt. This general ſeems to 
have made his approaches in a method analogous to that now in uſe, 
with juſt the difference which the fortification and arms of his _— 
required: to his trenches he added a lofty rampart. The Pho- Ol. 1x. 2. 
cæans, hard preſſed, obtained a truce for a day upon pretence of B. C 539. 
conſidering about a capitulation. They made uſe of it for flight. ak: 
Putting their families and moſt valuable effects aboard their veſ- 
ſels, they eſcaped to Chios. The Perſian took poſſeſſion of the 
empty town. All that the Phoczans wanted was a ſeaport and. 
| ſecurity : the reſt their activity would ſupply. They defired there- 
fore to buy the little iſlands called Oenuſſæ, lying between Chios 
and the main; but the Chians, jealous of an interference in trade, 
refuſed to ſell them. About twenty years before, the Phoczans. 
had founded a town called Alalia in Corfica. Thither they deter- 
mined to direct their courſe. But in their way, actuated by that 
ſpirit of revenge which naturally imbittered war when death, ſlavery, 
„ | Qq | | N 
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or expatriation were the only alternatives to the wannuiſhed, they 
ſuddenly turned upon Phocæa; and, probably finding the Perſian 
garriſon both weak and unprepared, they put the whole to the ſword, 


tho without any hope or thought of holding the place. After this 


uſeleſs maſſacre, imprecating ſolemn curſes on any of their number 


who ſhould deſert their expedition, and all taking an oath never to 


Herodot. I. i. 
C. 163. = 
& $trabo. 1. vi. 


P. 532. 


Pauſan. I. x. 
c. 8. = 
Thucyd. I. i. 


c. 13. 
Strabo. l. iv. 
P · 179. 


Thucyd. ubi 
ſup. 

Strabo. 1. iv. 
p. 180. 184. 


Strabo. I. iii. 
P. 159. 


return to Phocæa, they fleered for Corſica. More than half, not- 
withſtanding, ſtimulated by regret for their native country and 


dread of their new undertaking, returned. How they made their 
peace with the Perſian we are not informed. Of the reſt, after va- 
rious chances, a. part ſettled the town of Hyela, afterward called 
Helea and Velia, in Italy. But the fairer fortune of the larger part 
ſeems not to have been known in Greece in Herodotus's time : they 
founded Maſſilia, now Marſeille, in Gaul. A barren territory here 
gave ſmall temptation for the rapine of neighbouring barbarians. A 
port ſingularly commodious for veſſels adapted to the navigation of 
the Mediterranean, afforded that opportunity which the Greeks de- 


| fired for communication with all the world, beyond the ability of 


barbarians to interrupt. Thus Maſſilia became a rich and powerful 
maritime commonwealth. Its naval victory over the Carthaginians, 
reported by Thucydides, proves its early ſtrength. The Grecian 
names Antipolis, Nicæa, Monœcus (now Antibes, Nice, Monaco) 
eaſtward, and Agatha (now Agde, Aphrodiſion, Emporeion, He- 
meroſcopeion (called by the Romans Dianium) weſtward in Gaul, 
and far ſouthward on the coaſt of Spain, mark the extent of its ma- 
ritime dependencies. The neglect of the admirable harbour of 
Toulon, with the labors afterward of the Romans to make Forum 
Julii, now Frejus, a naval arſenal, mark the florence: between an- 
cient and modern navigation. _ | | 


The Teians, next attacked by Herpugub? need 55 BRA of 
Phocæa. Sailing to Thrace, they founded the town of Abdera. 
The other Atian Greeks, finding their walls would not inable them 
fingly to reſiſt the Perſian power, reſolved together to try the event 
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of a battle. Being defeated, weh ſubmitted to the conqueror on his CHAP. VII. 


own terms, which ſeem to have been milder than might have been 

expected from the former Perfian general. Harpagus proceeded 

from Tonia through Lycia into Caria, and e — whole of Aſia 
Minor under the Perſian dominion. © 44, © | 


SECT. I. 


Cyrus, meanwhile, was no leſs. ſucceſefulin a greater Uns! in Up- Ol. lx. 3. 


per Aſia. By that ſiege of Babylon, equally famous in prophane 
and ſacred hiſtory, he became maſter of Aſſyria. Having thus ac- 


quired a dominion far more extenſive than had before been known in 


the world, the wiſdom of his remaining years was employed to model 
the many nations which owned ſubjection to him into one regular 
empire. We are, however, far from having that certain and com- 


B. C. 538. 
N. and B. 


* 


plete information concerning the tranſactions of this great prince, 


either in war or peace, that we might wiſn; but upon the whole it 
appears that his laws and political inſtitutions were directed by a ſu- 
periority of genius equal to that which guided him to conqueſt; and, 
what principally makes the want of an authentic hiſtory of him to 
be regretted, he ſtands ſingular among the many conquerors by whom. 
it has been the fate of that large and rieh portion of the world to be 
overrun, as a benefactor to mankind ; as a father to'slÞ his gene to 
the en ſcarcely leſs than to his fellowconquerors . : 
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SECTION II. 


Acceſſ Fon of Cambyſes to the T, brone of Perfia. quit an Gre ht 
Conqueſt of Egypt by the Perſians. Acceſſion of Darius. Conſtitu- 
tion of the Perſian n 95 Perfian Religion. 


CVRUs was ſucceeded In this great empire by his ſon ct | 
4 "15 eee which led him to emulate his father rather in military 
than in civil virtues, gave occaſion to all neighbourihg nations to 
dread the force of which he was become abſolute difpoſer. His firſt | 
obje& was the conqueſt of Evy T. This country, as we have before 
obſerved, had been, from times of higheſt antiquity, a populous, 


well-regulated, wealthy, and poliſhed kingdom. Divided from all ſur- 


_ rounding nations by natural boundaries of ſingular ſtrength, it had 


been little expoſed to foreign invaſion. Yet the Egyptian monarchs 
had always been of great political conſequence. They interfered | 
frequently i in the affairs of: Arabia and Paleſtine. This led to tranſ- 


actions, in war and in peace, with Aſſyria. But a vaſt deſart di- 


Herodot. 1. ü. 
C. 177. 


vided the two monarchies; and the countries diſputed by their arms 
were moſtly far diſtant from the ſeat of government of either. Egypt 


itſelf therefore, in a peace ſeldom interrupted, cultivated ſcience 


and arts; and under Amaſis, cotemporary with Cyrus, ſo flouriſhed 


in riches and population that, according to Herodotus, it contained 


twenty thouſand towns. We have ſufficient aſſurance that ſome of 
thoſe towns were of extraordinary fize and magnificence. Egypt was 


at this time the ſchool of. Greece : all who deſired to improve them- 


ſelves in  knowlege went to Egypt; and the mere circumſtance, of 


Herodot. 1. i ii. 


C. 152. 


having been in that poliſhed country appears in this age to have given 
reputation to a Greek. But about a century before the reign of 
Amaſis a civil war in Egypt had given occaſion to the eſtabliſhment 
of a Grecian colony there. On a failure of the ancient royal line, 
twelve chicts _ divided the . One of them, Pſammi- 

tichus, 
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tichus, preſſed by the reſt, ingaged in his ſervice ſome piratical 
Grecian adventurers from Ionia and Caria; and with their aſſiſtance 


became monarch of Egypt. This is the firſt inſtance upon record of 


that practice, not leſs common afterward among the Greeks than 


CHAP, VH. 


SECT, II. 
— mn 


ſince among the Swiſs, of letting their valor and ſkill in arms for 


hire. Pſammitichus thought it prudent to retain for his ſupport 


thoſe by whom he had acquired his throne. He ſettled his auxiliary 
' Greeks in a town near the mouth of the Nile, and he incouraged 
their commerce with their mother-country. Probably the ancient 
conſtitution of Egypt ſuffered by this revolution. The power of the 
- great families would be reduced ; ſome of them perhaps extinguithed : 

and a monarch who reigned by an army of foreign mercenaries, 
could ſcarcely exiſt but through the maintenance of abſolute domi- 
nion. The ſcepter of Pſammitichus, thus ſupported, deſcended to 
his poſterity. But Apries, his great-grandſon, was dethroned, and 
Amaſis, a private Egyptian, acquired the ſovereignty. In Egypt all 
_ perſons were ſtrictly confined by law to the profeſſion of their an- 


ceſtors. All the deſcendants therefore of the Ionians and Carians 


| were born ſoldiers. Amaſis imitated and extended the policy of 
Pſammitichus. He removed the Ionian and Carian families to Mem- 
phis, his capital, and formed from them his body-guard. He 
greatly incouraged the reſort of Greeks to Egypt, allotted the town 
and territory of Naucratis on the Nile for their reſidence and poſſeſ- 
ſion, and even allowed them to build temples there, and to have 
their proceſſions and other religious ceremonies after the manner of 
their own country. Moſt of the Aſian Greeks had accordingly tem- 


ples there: of the people of Old Greece, the Æginetans only are 
mentioned. But farther to cultivate a general intereſt through the 


Herodot. il. 
c. 162. 


Herodot. 1. its | 
C. 178. a 


Greek natioh, Amaſis made a large preſent to the Amphictyons to- 


ward rebuilding the temple of Delphi. 

This able prince died at a very advanced · age, during the prepara- 

tions in Perſia for the invaſion of his country. He was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Pſammenitus, who ſeems to have ſuffered for want of. his fa- 


ther's 


CHAP. VII. 


SECT. II. 
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ther's advantage of having been bred in a private ſtation. Through 


ſome miſmanagement, apparently, in thoſe who guided his councils, 


Herodot. i. iii, Phanes, a Halicarnaſſian, of conſiderable abilities and high i in com- 


e. 43. 


W ii. 


C. I. 


mand in the Grecian troops, took diſguſt at the Egyptian ſervice and 


went over to the Perſian. The approach to Egypt from Aſia with a 


large army, from the nature of the intervening country, even with- 
out an enemy to oppoſe, is extremely difficult. The Perſians were 
utterly unverſed in marine affairs. But they had abſolute command 
of whatever the Aſian Greeks could ſupply. Herodotus, himſelf 

an Aſian Greek almoſt cotemporary, confeſſes that Camby ſes conſi- 
dered them as his inherited ſlaves. TYRE, moreover, originally a co- 


lony from Sidon, but riſen to a ſuperiority both in commerce and in 


political conſequence above the parent city ſo as to become the firſt 


Herodot. I. iii. 
1 Co 19. 3 


maritime power in the world, was under his dominion. It had been 
ſubdued about fifty years before by Nabuchodonoſor king of Aſſyria. 


The Tyrians therefore gladly paſſed under the ſovereignty of Perſia, 


and ſeem to have obtained favorable terms. The Cyprian Greeks 


had alſo ſought ſafety by voluntary ſubmiſſion; and all theſe people 
contributed to form the fleet and army which were to go againſt Egypt. 
Yet all the formidable force that the Perſian monarch could raiſe 


might have failed, but for the exact knowlege of the country and 


the approaches to it, which Phanes brought to him. The army 


muſt paſs through a part of the deſert Arabia. Under the direction 


Herodot. 1. 111. | 


c. 4 & ſeq» 


8 


B. C. 525. 
| FA 


of Phanes the friendſhip of an independent Arabian chief, ſuch as 
yet hold that country in ſpite of all the power of Turkey, was pur- 
chaſed; and through his aſſiſtance the troops were ſupplied with 


proviſions, and, what was ſtill more difficult, with water“. Thus 


2 moſt formidable obſtacle was overcome without loſs, and the army 
met the fleet before Peluſium. That key of Egypt was taken after 
a ſhort fiege. Plammenitus was Job after defeated 1 in a great 125 


* In deſeribing this e country and its people, tance, among many, of the extent of his 
little known to the Greeks in general, who information, as well as of His hoer in re- 


from all their ſettlements made the paſſage to oe it. EG ; bo 
Egypt by ſea, Herodotus gives one ſtrong in- | romantic tf 


and 
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and the ole country quickly ſubmitted to the conqueror. The 
neighbouring Africans, and among the reſt the Greeks of Cyrene and 
Barca, ſent offers of ſubmiſſion and tribute, which were accepted. 


Cambyſes, fluſhed with ſucceſs beyond expectation, would imme- 


diately proceed to farther conqueſt. | Herodotus ſays that he pro- 
| poſed at the ſame time to make war upon the Ethiopians, Ammo- 
nians, and Carthaginians, Carthage was a colony from Tyre; and, 


emulating the mother-country in commerce, was become equal, or 
ſuperior, in naval power. But the Tyrians ſhowed ſuch extreme 


averſion to aſſiſt in a war againſt thoſe whom they termed their chil- 
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Herodot. I. iii. 
c. 13. c 


Herodot- L. 111. 
c. 17. 


dren, that Cambyſes was perſuaded to deſiſt from that enterprize. 


He choſe to go in perſon againſt Ethiopia, Without ſeeing an enemy, 


he loſt more than half his army in the deſert, and returned, His 
conduct, ever fince the conqueſt of Egypt, had been that of a merci- 


leſs and frantic tyrant, his wildneſs often approaching to madneſs. 


He is faid to have died in the eighth year of his reign of an acciden- 


tal wound from his own ſword. The'Grecian accounts however of 


theſe diſtant tranſactions, eſpecially of thoſe not by their nature of 
very public notoriety, are probably not very exact. A magian, we 


are told, uſurped the Perſian throne, pretending to be the younger. 


| ſon of Cyrus eſcaped from aſſaſſination, by which, at the command 
of Cambyſes, the real prince had periſhed. It will not be neceſſary 
to repeat here the well known, ſtory of the conſpiracy of the ſeven 
chiefs, the death of the uſurper, and the elevation of Darius to the 
| throne by the neighing of his horſe. It ſuffices for our purpoſe that 
Darius, ſaid to be of the royal family of Perſia, but not deſcended 
from Cyrus, became ſovereign of the empire“. 


This prince was a ſucceſſor not unworthy of that great monarch. 
His principal object ſeems to have been to complete and improve 
the plan traced "” Cyrus for the adminiſtration of his val dominion. 


* The ſhort account given | by Eſckylus, i in 3 followed, but they are not Irrecon- 
the Perſians, of the ſucceſſion of Perſian kings, cilable, 
differs from that of Herodotus, which has been rk 
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What we ought to attribute to one, and what to the other of theſe 
princes, we cannot now tell; nor do we learn with that accuracy 
which we might wiſh, the particulars of the ſyſtem finally eſtabliſh- 
ed; but many circumſtances contribute to ſhow that upon the whole 
it was directed with admirable wiſdom ; inſomuch that thoſe nations, 


to whom deſpotic government ſeems congenial, have perhaps never ſince 


been ſo happy as under Perſian rule. We find that the whole empire 
was divided into largè provinces called ſatrapies, each under the ſuper- 


intendency of a great officer intitled ſatrap, to whom all governors 


of towns and ſmaller diſtricts were reſponſible; but without being 
dependent on him for their appointment or removal, which were im- 


mediate from the monarch. Thus the ſuperior and inferior gover- 


nors were each a check upon the other. That the affairs of the 
empire might be adminiſtered with regularity and certain diſpatch, 
and that information might conſtantly and ſpeedily paſs between the 


_ capital and the remoteſt provinces, an eſtabliſhment was made, imper- 


fectly reſembling the modern poſt : the buſineſs of government alone - 
was its object, without any regard to commercial intercourſe, or the 


convenience of individuals. This appears, however, to have been 


Plutarch. 


Apophth. 


the firſt model of that inſtitution which now, through the liberal 
ſyſtem of European politics, and the aſcendant which Europe has 
acquired in the affairs of the world, extends communication ſo won- 
derfully over the globe. The Perſian laws were probably few and 
ſimple; more in the nature of fundamental maxims than of a finiſhed 
ſyſtem of juriſprudence. That inflexible rule that the laws were 
never in any point to be altered, might thus be a falutary reſtraint 
upon deſpotiſm, without preventing intirely the adapting of practice 
to changes of times and circumſtances. Darius regulated the revenue 


m. of his empire, compoſed of the richeſt kingdoms in the world. In 


apportioning the impoſts and directing their collection, he is ſaid to 
have ſhown great abilities and great moderation; yet ſo difficult is it 
for rulers to avoid cenſure whenever private convenience mult yield 


in the leaſt to public neceflity, the Perſians, forming a compariſon of 


their 
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their three firſt emperors, called Cyrus the father, Cambyſes the ma- Chap. vi. 
ſter, Darius the broker of the empire. Maſter, it muſt be obſerved, — II. 


among the ancients imd the r gen. f As with us, to hited 


ſervants, but to ſlav ess. 


FO” 11 * 
l as : 


The Perſians were by Beling more {ent & or more konorably 
diſtinguiſhed from ſurrounding ' nations, and particularly from the 
SGreeks, than by their Religion. It were beyond the purpoſe of a 


Grecian hiſtory to inlarge upon the theology of 
a moſt ingenious and indefatigable inquirer has obſerved, was darkly Roman Emp. 
*comprehended by foreigners, and even by the far greater number of PR 

It were equally beyond our object here to diſcufs 


his diſciples. 


the much diſputed queſtions, When Zoroaſter lived, and whether he 

was really the founder of che religion, the author of its ſublime pre- 
cepts and inlarged view of the divine nature, or only the regulator 
of the Magian worſhip, and inſtitutor of the innumerable ceremonies 
with which it was incumbered and diſgraced- It may however be 
proper to advert briefly to the ſtrong contraſt between the Perſian re- 
_—_— and _ Congo e as the ſame able writer remarks, Was 
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Plato's teitimony is not leſs favorable, and 
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Pars t Tov wyaboy yiyreogai, Epiſt. vii. P- 332» 
t. ii. See alſo his Menexenus, p. 239--t. ii. 
and his third Dialogue on Legiſlation, p. 694. 

Herodotus has undertaken to give an ac- 
count, in ſome detail, of the produce of the 
Perſian taxes: on What authority we are not 
informed. But we know that it is even now, 
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the revenue, and 
*of neighbouring ſtates. Mr. Richardſon; in His 
1 2Diſſerratian on the Languages, &c. of the Eaſt, 


© cording to 
equal toj the-expences'of ſuck an expedition as 
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of nication through 

q wma, © difficult to acquire 
I approachin ig to exactneſs of 
ill more of the ; reſources 
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modern N 


has obſerved that the revenue of Perſia, ac- 


[erodorus's Accbunt, was very un- 


that attributed to Xerxes, and therefore, 2 
ſays, Herodotus muſt ſtand convicted of 

hood in one caſe or the other. Unprejudiced 
perſons will have little difficulty to chuſe their 
belief, The principal circumſtances of the 
expedition fell neceſſarily under the eyes of 
thouſands. The revenue could be known to 


very few, and the reſources probably to none. 


Yet a very acute inquirer into ancient politics 
has obſerved, that valuable information is de- 
rived from Herodotus's account of the Perſian 
revenue. See Gibbon's Hiſtory of the Roman 
Empire, v. I. c. 8. note i, & v. II. c. 24. 


ſuch 


. 


Zoroaſter, which, as Gibbon's 
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CHAP. VII. ſuch: that it could not 'eſcape the moſt (careleſs obſerver· It appears 
SECT. 11. to have ſtruck forcibly the inquiſitive mind of Herodotus, who, with 
wot jag all che prejudices: of polytheiſm about him, has in a few words 
marked it ſo accurately that, after every ſubſequent account of an- 

Cient authors, and every: diſcuſſion of modern, very nice diſtinction is 

Herodot. 1. i, neceſſary to convict him of any error. * Theſe,” fays, Herodotus, 1 
zn 13% „have found to be the tenets of the Perſians. T hey hold it unlaw- 
7 ful to erect images, temples, and altars, and impute to folly ſuch 


14184 


« practices in others: becauſe, as it appears to me, they do not, like 


5 5 the Greeks, think the gods of the ſame nature or from the ſame origin 


2 « with men. The ſammits of mountains they eſteem the places moſt 
proper for facrifice to the ſupreme Deity; and the whole circle of 
the heavens. they call God. They ſacrifice, beſides to the ſun, the 

moon, the earth, fire, water, and the winds, In addreſſing the 


. deity it is forbidden to petition for bleſſings to themſelves indi- 


'*'yidually; the prayer muſt extend to the whole Perſian nation.“ Such 
are the religious tenets which have always been attributed to the 
Perſians. But the Perſians themſelves of every age, as the hiſtorian 


of the Roman empire proceeds to obſerve, have denied that they ex- 


tend divine honors beyond the One Supreme Being, and Have explained 
the equivocal conduct which bas given occaſion to ſtrangers con- 


Gibbon's _ tinually to charge them with polytheiſm : The elements, and more 
F particularly Fire, Light, and the Sun, were the objects e of cheir reli- 


c. 8. 


_ © gious reverence, becauſe they conſidered them as the pureſt; ſymbols, 
the nobleſt productions, and the moſt ee W of the, Rivioe 
0 | Power, and Nature,” 3 
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miſiion of Macedonia to the Perſian Empire. State ef the ÆAgean 


Nandi, and Hiſtory of Polycrates tyrant of Samos. Situation of the 
Grecian Heal, under e Perfian Dominion, 3 


TH E great Rates which had hitherto ſwayed the politics of the 
. civilized world, and balanced one another, were Aſſyria, Media, Lydia, 

Egypt. Armenia had alſo ſometimes been of conſequence; and Tyre, 
with a territory of ſmall extent, and little even proportional value, 
yet reſpectable through wealth acquired by commerce, and naval 
power, the conſequence of commerce, like the Dutch in modern 
times, had been uſually courted by the greateſt monarchs. Carthage 
Was powerful, but diſtant. Greece was yet of little political conſi- 
deration. Separated into. ſo many ſmall indep zendent ſtates, often 
hoſtile to each other, and never united by any political tie that could 
be laſting, each by itlelf, APE, the tranſactions of” great nations, 


4 $I IA 


empire. * here appearec thus.; in the world. engl an object for the 
Perſian arms; and it might be expected that a prince, wile like Da- 


4144 ++ 
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rius, yet not particularly indowed with the genius of a conqueror, 


would remain ſatisfied with ſuch dominions, without deſiring more, 
or fearing that any foreign power could make them leſs. But. ſuch 
is the nature of man, that proſperity. itſelf creates diſquiet. Peace, 
internal and external, is not always within the power of the wiſeſt 
prince: the choice of evils only is left to him; and tho deſpotic 
chief of a ſtate the moſt dreaded: by neighbouring nations, he may be 
under a neceſlity to make war. Thus it ſeems to have been with 
Darius. The Perſians had been accuſtomed to reſpect in their ſove · 
a er firſt their right of inheritance, then their character as con- 


: R r2 querors. 
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querors. Ambitious ſpirits, long uſed to military activity, could ill 
bear reſt: and the gains of congueſt would not ſoon be forgotten by 
the greedy. All circumſtances therefore conſidered, it may have been 
much more matter of neceſſity than of choice for Darius to ſeek 
for a war to wage. Of all the nations ſurrounding his empire the 
wild people of the frozen regions of Scythia could alone be eſteemed 
formidable to it. He choſe to lead an army againſt them by the 
weſtern ſide of the Euxine ſea. . The pretence for the war was the 


invaſion of Afia by that people above a hundred years before, when 


they overran Media. But if we may gueſs at the real inducement to 
undertake this expenſive and hazardous expedition, ſeemingly without 


| neceſſity as without allurement, it was to lead as far from home as 


Herodot. I. iv. 
c. I & leq, 


poſſible the reſtleſs ſpirits of the nation; ; and, by a rough and unpro- 


fitable warfare, to make their withes and deſires revert, and become 


fixed on the peaceable injoyment of thoſe rich homes which the valor 
and fortune of their fathers had acquired for them. An immenſe 
army was collected. The Aſian Greeks formed a naval force to at- 
tend it. They v were ordered to the mouth of the Danube. All the 


| nations as far as that river ſubmitted without reſiſtance. Darius 


croſſed it: but when ingaged in the vaſt wildernefs beyond, tho 
no enemy appeared capable of oppoſing his force, want of ſubſiſtence 
ſoon obliged him to retire toward mote cultivated regions. Then 
the Scythians, collecting their ſtrength, preſſed upon his rear. Like 
the modern Tartars they fought moſtly « on horſeback : like them alſo, | 
daring and ſxilful ſkirmiſhers, but incapable” of order, they defeated 
an enemy in detail, continually haraſſing and cutting off detached 

darties, without ever coming to a general ingagement; to which, on 
account of their quick motion and total difincumbrance from bag- 
gage and magazines, it was impoſſible to force them. Herodotus's 
account of this expedition exactly reſembles what has been expe- 
rienced in the ſame part of the world ſeveral times within the preſent 
century. The Perſian cavalry, he tells us, ſhrunk from the impe- 


_— of the Scythian charge; yet the Scythians could make no im- 


preſſion 
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vreffion upon the compact body of the Perſian foot. A retreat how- CAP VII. 


ever through ſuch a country, in preſence of a ſuperior cavaltry, was 

highly difficult and hazardous. After great ſufferings, and much loſs, 
the Perſians reached the Danube. Having put that river between 
| themſelves and the enemy, the march was continued quietly to the 
Helleſpont. a 4 a large force here under ne Darius 


proceeded to Sardis “ 


It has been common among later hiſtorians, to ſpeak of the event 
of this expedition as . eee to Darius; ene with as 


1 Herodotus s account of this expedition 
affords remarkable proof both of his propen- 
fity to relate wonderful ſtories which he had 
heard, and of his honeſt ſcruple to invent what 
he had not heard; and at the ſame time it 
proves that he often had information of diſtant 
countries and diſtant tranſactions beyond what, 
in his age and circumſtances, might be ex- 
pected. Nothing can be more improbable 
and inconſiſtent, not to ſay impoſſible, than 
his ſtory of the Perſian monarch's cruelty to 
CEobazus and his ſons. All the moſt authen- 
ticated circumſtances of the life of Darius 
mark him for a very politic prince, yet of ſin· 
gular humanity. But that execution, as it 
ſtands reported by Herodotus, appears ſcarce- 
y leſs abſurd in its impolicy than abominable 
for its cruelty... Yet that about he time of 
Darius's' march for Scythia, there may have 
been executions in Perſia in a family of rank, 
is by no means impoſſible ; and while the po- 
licy of a deſpotic government would conceal 
the real circumſtances of the crime, perhaps 
alſo forbidding « converſation upon it, the ab- 
ſurd tale which Herodotus has tranſmitted to 
poſterity might paſs in whiſpers as far as Aſia 
Minor. The cloſet-converſations between the 
Perſian monarch and his brother, together with 
other circumſtances of private communication 

which the hiſtorian has undertaken to detail, 
| muſt be otherwiſe: conſidered.” A propenſity 
to the dramatic manner appears ſtrong in all 
- very ancient hiſtory, and particularly in the 
oriental. It is indeed ſtill obſervable i in the 
narration of uneducated people in the moſt po- 
hſhed enn. Tis was not ſo far obſolete 


among the Greeks after the age of Herodotus, 
but that the judicious and exact Thucydides 
thought it neceſſary to diverſify his narrative - 
by the frequent introduction of ſpeeches ; 
which he has uſed as a vehicle of political diſ- 
cuſſion of higheſt advantage to his hiſtory, 
But tho he bears with the critics the principal 
credit of this management, it appears that the 
defign was not original with him : he found 
the example already ſet by Herodotus ; of 
which a very valuable ſpecimen occurs in the 
debate of the Perſian chiefs: concerning the 
form of government to be-eſtabliſhed after the 
death of the Magian uſurper: certainly not 
the leſs valuable from the circumſtance that, 
evidently not the ſentiments of Perſians con- 
fined to a deſpotic court, but the reſult of 
extenſive obſervation by a: Greek among va- 
rious governments, is there related. The pre- 
tended debate in the cabinet of Xerxes con- 
cerning the expedition into Greece, conſidered 
as an expoſition of the ſtate of Greece at the 
time, is alſo well worthy attention. But the 
account which Herodotus has left us of ſo ſin- 
gular a people as the Scythians, ſo little ge- 
nerally knewn to the Greeks, when we find 
it confirmed by all ſubſequent teſtimony, and. 
at length by the deep and exact reſearches of 
the hiſtorian of the Roman empire, cannot but 
do him great credit. It has indeed been 
highly ſatis factory to me to-find a writer whoſe 
authority has been ſo much ſneered at, and 
yet of whom the want of cotemporary hiſto- 
rians has compelled me to make ſo much uſe, 
ſo well ſtand the teſt of Mr. Gibbon's 3 
extenſive and acute inquiries. | 
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little reaſon : as they have extolled the virtues, and even the wiſdom of 
the ſavage Scythians. Certainly his reputation and conſequence among 
nations were not ſunk by it“. On his return the Tonian and Zolian 
Greeks vied in paying court to him. The force left under Mega- 
bazus ſufficed to extend the Perſian dominion weſtward, All was 
ſubdued as far as Macedonia; and Amyntas, king of that country, ac- 
knowleged ſubjection to the Perſian monarch by. the delivery of 


earth and water. The Grecian iſlands alſo began to feel the over- 


bearing influence of the Perſian power. The hiſtory of Samos, which 
had been acquired in the reign of Cambyſes, as it tends to explain 


the ſtate of thoſe iſlands and ſeas, may deſerve ſome detail. 


Herodot. I. i iti, 4 


Polycrates, a private citizen of Samos, had, in conjunction with 
his two brothers, made himſelf maſter of the government. e 
then the geath of one, and the baniſhment of the other brother, he 


remained monarch of the iſland. He ſeems to have been the Machia- 


vel of his time, with the advantage of poſſeſſing the means to prove 
the merit of his theory by practice. It is ſaid to have been his fa- 
vorite maxim, that he made a firmer friend by repairing an injury than 


he could poſſibly acquire without injuring. With a hundred trireme 


galleys in conſtant pay, he exerciſed univerſal Piracy in the Grecian ſeas; 


but he cultivated the friendſhip of Amaſis king of Egypt; who being, 


like himſelf, both a man of abilities and a uſurper, would naturally 


incline to the connection. He acquired poſſeſſion of many of the 


ſmaller iſlands of the Ægean, and of ſeveral towns on the continent 
of Afia Minor. In a war with the Mileſians, defeating their allies 
the Leſbians in a ſeafight, he deſtroyed or took the whole fleet; and 
fo little conſideration had he for the Grecian name, the priſoners were 
made ſlaves, and the ditch ſurrounding the walls of Samos in He- 


rodotus's time was formed by their labor. Little, however, as he 


| cared for honor or Juſtice, he ſtudied elegance in luxury. He in- 


„The eee of Aſchylus and Plato ta of this- Nl os and Plato's thi Biege on 
this point are ſtill ſtronger than that of Hero- en P- ho. v. ii. | 


dotus. See the chorus quoted in note “ p. 05 
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eduraged arts and learning, which were already beginning to flouriſh 
among the Aſian Greeks, and the poet Anacreon was his conſtant 
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gueſt. But the philoſopher Pythagoras avoided ſuch patronage: after pe l. ui. 


121. 


paſſing ſome time in Egypt and Babylon, finding his country ſtill Sirabo, I. xiv, 
oppreſſed by the tyranny of Polycrates, Pathogores finally > nin Samos 75 Pr | 


12 ſettled at Crotona in Italy. 

Polycrates began at length to be remarked for a 1 which, 
* many trying circumſtances, in no one inſtance had ever failed 
him. This very proſperity is ſaid to have loſt him the friendſhip of 


the king of Egypt. The anecdote, conſidered relatively to the hi- 


ſtory of the human mind, is remarkable. Amaſis thought it in the 
nature of things that the tide of human affairs muſt unfailingly, 
ſooner. or later, bring a violent reverſe of fortune; and in this belief 
he adviſed Polycrates to ſeek ſome loſs, which might appeaſe that dif 


Herodot. ! ili. 


c. 40, 41. 
Strabo, 1. xiv, 


p. 037, 638. 


poſition, apparent in the gods, diſpoſers of worldly things, to eavy 


human happineſs *. Polycrates, whether believing with his royal 


friend, or merely humoring popular prejudice, determined to follow 
the advice. He had a, remarkable. ſeal, highly valued, an emerald 
cut by Theodorus a celebrated Samian artiſt. This ſeal he threw 
into the ſea. A few days after, a fiſh of uncommon ſize being brought 
to him for a preſent, the ſeal was found in its belly. Polycrates, ſup- 
” poſing this muſt be 5 2. manifeſt declaration of divine fayor, 
wrote a particular aecount of it to Amaſis; whoſe ſuperſtition on this 
contrary led him to ſo different a theory, that he ſent herald for- 
mally to renounce friendſhip. and hoſpitality with one whom he 
thought marked for peculiar vengeance by the gods. Whether the 
circumſtances of this ſtory be ſimply true, or whether ſo deep a poli- 


_  tician as Polycrates might think it worth while to impoſe the belief 


Herodot. & 
Strabo ut ſup. 


of the more extraordinary of them on à ſuperſtitious people, for the 


purpoſe of confirming the idea that he was peculiarly favored; by the 
: _ me 2 ar an e rene in y that age), or whothet 
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we ſuppoſe the whole x fiction, which is not likely, it aſſiſts at leaſt 
to characterize the age in which it was written, and many following 
ages, in which it was thought worth NPY and dee 
1 | | : 
A deep ſtroke of policy, which occurs next in the 8 of poly- 
crates, perfectly accords with his general character. He feared a 


ſedition among the Samians. Cambyſes was then collecting a naval 


force from the Aſian Greeks for his Egyptian expedition. Polycrates 
ſent privately to deſire that the Perſian monarch would require from 


| him alſo a contribution of force to the armament. Such a requeſt 


was not likely to be denied: the requiſition was made; and Poly- 


crates in conſequence manned forty trireme galleys with thoſe whom 


he thought moſt inclined and moſt able to give him diſturbance. He 
had determined that they ſhould never return to Samos; but being 
unable by intrigue to procure their detention by the Perſians after 
the conqueſt of Egypt, he oppoſed them with open hoſtility. | 
Thus excluded from their country, they applied to Lacedæmon 
for aſſiſtance. The Spartan government, always diſpoſed to inter- 
fere in the internal quatrels of neighbouring ſtates, received them 
favorably. Some old piracies of the Samians were a farther pretence 
for war, and induced the Corinthians to join in it. The united force 
of the two ſtates beſieged Samos forty days without making any pro- 
greſs, and then returned to Peloponneſus. The expelled Samians, 

thus deſerted, had again their fortune to ſeek. Piracy was the re- 
fource on which they determined. The iſland of Siphnus, (mall and 


otherwiſe of little value, had gold and ſilver mines, by whi ch in- 1 


habitants became remarkable among the Greeks for riches. The 
Samians went thither and defired to -borrow ten talents. Being re- 
fuſed, they debarked, and began to plunder the country. The Siph- 


nians, giving them battle, were defeated; and, in retreating to their 


town, a large body was cut off. A treaty was then propoſed, and 
the Siphnians bought the departure of the Samians at the price of a 
Hundred talents.” "Theſe freebooters then failed to Crete, and ſeizing 

| a ter- 
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a territory, founded the town of Cydonia, where they proſpered great+ CHAP, vu. 


ly for five years; but in the fixth, quarrelling with the Æginetans, 
more powerful pirates than themfelves, they were defeated in a ſea» 
fight. The Æginetans then landed in Crete; and, being joined by 
the Cretans in an attack upon the Samian town, they took it, and 
reduced all the inhabitants to ſlavery, 


SECT.-11; 
ho 


Such being the ſtate of the Grecian iſlands . Gieojan 8 and 


ſuch the mutual treatment of the Greeks among one another, we ſhall 
the leſs wonder at what they experienced from the Perſians. The 
ambition of Polycrates was not inferior to his abilities. He is ſup- 
poſed to have aimed at no leſs than the command of all the iſlands of 
the AÆgean, together with all olia and Ionia. His power, parti- 
cularly his naval power, his known talents, and his ſuſpected views, 


Herodot. l. iii. 
Thucyd. l. i. 
c. 13. ä 
Strabo, L xiv. 
p. 637, 638. 


probably all gave umbrage to Orœtes ſatrap of Sardis. What other 


cauſe of offence there was, Herodotus, with his uſual honeſty, con- 
feſſes that he could not certainly learn. The Perfian invited him to 
bis court. Polycrates went with a large retinue. He was imme- 
diately arreſted, and put to death by a public crucifixion z, eſteemed 


Ol. Ixiv. 3. 
B. C. 5225 
B. 


the moſt i e as it was the mom cruel of al uſual mad of | 


execution. 


Samos thus was, except Cyprus, the firſt Gircian iland brought h 


under the Perſian dominion. But after the return of Darius from 


Scythia, Leſbos, Chios, and other iſlands on the Aſiatic coaſt were, 


ſome voluntarily, others by compulſion, added to his vaſt empire. 
Tyrants in general, and all who aimed at tyranny, not unwillingly 
ſubmitted to a ſupremacy which either placed them above their fel- 
lowcitizens, or ſecured the ſuperiority obtained. It was a com- 
mon policy of the Perſians, which we find practiſed by the great 
Cyrus, and perhaps not leſs advantageous than liberal, to appoint the 


ſon of the conquered prince, or ſome other principal perſon of the 
Country itſelf, to be governor of the conquered country; always how- 
ever under the ſuperintending controul of a Perſian fatrap. Moſt 
of the Grecian towns were therefore left to their own magiſtrates and 
| | S's | laws; 


Herodot. 1. i. 
C. 1 54 & J. iii. 
C. 15. 
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CHAP. VII. laws; ſome citizen preſiding as governor; whom in that elevated 
SECT. III. ſituation the Greeks always intitled Tyrant. Thus Coes the Mityle- 
— 

Herodot. l. v. næan, for ſervices in the Scythian expedition, was raiſed to the ty- 


Co Bo © 


ranny of Mitylene. Darius, having ſettled the adminiſtration of Aſia 
Minor and of his new acquiſitions in Europe, committed the ſuper- 
intendency of the whole to his brother A and returned 
himſelf to Suſa his capital. | | | | 
Probably the principal ends propoſed Swi the Seyibian expedition 
were obtained . The ambitious ſpirits among the Perſians had been 


_ diverted from domeſtic diſturbance. If the army ſuffered in the Scy- 


thian wilds, yet a large extent of valuable country, inhabited by dif- 
ferent nations, was nevertheleſs added to the empire. New honors 
and new employments were thus brought within the monarch's diſ- 
poſal. And the acquiſition was perhaps not the leſs valuable from the 
circumſtance that both the people of the newly acquired territory, 
and the people ſtill unſubdued bordering on it, were in diſpoſition 
reſtleſs and fierce ; and therefore likely to furniſh employment for 


thoſe whom ye e hintlelk ſafe i in bly an cp, might with 


to employ. 


3 This W a . warranted . nies laſt 1 to . Eſchylus and Plato 
8 narration of Herodotus. The teſtimo- An ſtill more nia: to the ſame re rene 
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Continuation of the Hiſtory of Giaince 4 Pr Reign 
Hil of Dokus 1 of PERSIA, 


3 


SECTION I. 


— 


Immediate Cauſes of the Wars between Greece FA Peha. Perfian 
Expedition againſt Naxos. Revolt oh the "_ Greeks en the 
TO Government. | — | 

H E Perſian dominion now extended over a = portion 
of the Grecian people, and bordered on Greece itſelf. The 

Aſiatic. colonies indeed, natural and almoſt neceſſary objects for 

Perſian ambition, could ſcarcely by any poſſibility have avoided 

falling under its overwhelming power : But Greece, ſeparated from 
all the world by lofty mountains and dangerous ſeas, had little to at- 
tract the notice of the mighty monarch who lived at Suſa; while the 
nearer provinces of India preſented a far more tempting field for his 
arms; and the Scythians, who ranged the long extent of his northern 
frontier, from the borders of China to the borders of Germany, 
might till be deemed formidable neighbours. | Had therefore inac- 
tivity been in the temper of its people, Greece might ! have lain long 
in obſcurity, peaceful, free, and diſregarded. But nativity was in 
the temper neither of the people nor of the governments of Greece. 

Touching upon the Perſian provinces, to claſh was thus ſcarcely avoid- 

able; and ſome tranſactions, at firſt ſeemingly. inſignificant among 

the concerns of a vaſt empire, led ſhortly to thoſe wars, which, by 
events contrary. to all human expectation and foreſight, raiſed the 

Grecian name to the ſummit of military glory; and giving thus a new 

ang powerful OY to the temper and genius of the people, contri- 

„ | buted 


11 


Thueyd. I. i, 
C. 97. | 
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Herodot. l. v. 
c. 11, & ſeq. 


buted greatly to thoſe 9 exertions of the mind in every path 


of ſcience and of art, which have made the Greeks of this and the _ 


next age the principal ornaments of the hiſtory of mankind. To 
borrow therefore the words of a great man, who has treated Grecian | 
hiſtory. tho briefly, yet with ſuperior penetration and judgement, 
* I ſhall not hold it any impertinency to be large in unfolding every 
* circumſtance of ſo great a buſineſs as gave fire to thoſe wars, which 
© never could be Gonnghly) popes until in the ruin of this great 


© Perfian monarchy *. 


Among the Grecian governors under the Perſian edo Hiſti- 
xus tyrant of Miletus was eminent for abilities, and for favor with ; 
the Perſian king. He had rendered conſiderable ſerviees in the Scy- 
thian expedition ; and, as a reward, had obtained a grant of a ter- 
ritory on the river Strymon i in Thrace, where he propoſed to plant a 
colony. "Thrace was at this time a great object to the Greeks for 
its gold and filver mines. It was alſo ſought for the ſhip-timber 
with which it abounded. In the extent of the Perſian empire, to give 
away the corner of a newly acquired province was a trifle for the 


prince's bounty; nor would the circumſtances of the ſpot, in them- 


| ſelves, be thought worth inquiry. But the buſy. temper of the Greeks, 


their forms of government, ſo new to the Perſians, and particularly 


their ſkill in naval affairs, which gave them importance with their 
oonuerors, were likely to excite jealouſy. It was ſuggeſted that Hiſ- 
tizus, by means of his colony, ſo favorably ſituated both for acqui- 
ſition of wealth and increaſe of naval power, might raiſe himſelf into 


a fituation to affert independency. Miletus, where he governed, 


was Wo np and ks the firſt of the Allatic. Grecian cities: 


fold ancient hiſtory to modern apprehenſion, 
ſhould have allowed himſelf ſo little ſcope for 
the affairs of Greece and Rome. 


* Sir Walter Raleigh's Hiftoryof the World, 
Part I. book iii. c. 5. ſect. 7. It is to be re- 


gretted that this extraordinary man, who, by 


| that union of characters common among the 


ancients, but almoſt ſingular in modern ages, 


ſoldier, ſeaman, ſtateſman, ſcholar, poet, and 
philoſopher, was ſo peculiarly qualified to un- 


His ſuperior 
manner of treating them, as far as he has gone, 


did-not eſcape the obſervation of Mr. Hume, 


See in his Hiſtory of England, the e to 
the Reign of james the Firſt, 


- * kia 
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the command of the whole maritime force of the Aſian Greeks, it 
might not be eaſy to reduce him. Quietly, therefore, and without ap- 
parent injury, to prevent any ſuch project, it was pretended that Darius 
greatly deſired his advice and affiſtance at Suſa. There any honors 


might be paid him, without riſk of his acquiring means to aſſume 


more than it was thought-proper to give. Hiſtizus, flattered by the 
_ diſtinction, gladly conſented to attend the king. His Thracian 
- ſettlement, already begun, meanwhile remained to him ; and com- 
pletely to prove that only favor was intended, the government of Mi- 
letus, in his abſence, was committed to his kinſman Ariſtagoras. 
Of the iſlands in the Ægean ſea, Naxos was one of the moſt popu- 
lous and flouriſhing. In a conteſt of factions there, the democratical 
party prevailing, moſt of the principal citizens were expelled. They 
went to Miletus and ſolicited Ariſtagoras for aſſiſtance toward their 
reſtoration. That chief thinking the opportunity commodious for 
adding Naxos to his own command, received them favorably. He 
told them, that indeed the force under his immediate authority was. 
| unequal to compel thoſe who now held their iſland ; for he was in- 


3 
bis influence was extenſive among the others ; and ſhould he acquire CHAP.VIN. 


SECT, I. 


Herodot. I. v. 
c. 28, & ſeq 


formed they were eight thouſand ſtrong in regular heavy-armed 


foot, and had many galleys: but that his intereſt was good with 
Artaphernes the Perſian ſatrap, brother of the great king; and 
with his aſſiſtance, who commanded ſo great a force by ſea and 
land, what they deſired might eaſily be effected. The expelled Nax- 
| tans, for the ſake of recovering their own poſſeſſions, and reven- 
ging themſelves on their opponents, KOI conſented to guide 
a Perfian army againſt a Grecian iſland. Artaphernes approved 


the propoſal for the expedition. The winter was conſumed in 


preparing two, hundred trireme galleys, and a competent land 
force. Megabates, of the blood royal of Perſia, was appointed to 


the command. To deceive the Naxians, it was reported that the 
armament was intended for the Helleſpont; and accordingly, when 


the fleet ſailed in the ſpring, its courſe was firſt directed that way; 


, 


but 
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CHAP.VIIL. but it copped at Chios, to wait for a northerly wind which would 
SECT.I. carry it in one night to Naxos. 


— 


For the ancient gallies of war, as we have bello obſerved, an open 
beach, upon which they might be hauled, ſerved as a port; and as 
from their ſmall width and depth they afforded little convenient ſhel- 
ter for the numerous complement which the ancient mode both of - 
navigation and of naval action required, the crews, for health as well 
as for convenience, were at every opportunity incamped or quartered 
aſhore *; a guard only, proportioned to the exigency of the ſituation, 
being mounted on every ſhip. It happened that Megabates, viſiting 
the fleet, found a Grecian galley without its guard. Incenſed at ſuch 
dangerous neglect of diſcipline, he ſent for the captain; and with the 
haughty and undiſtinguiſhing imperiouſneſs of a modern Turkiſh 
baſhaw, immediately ordered him to be tied in his own cabin, with 
his head out of the window +. Information was preſently carried to 
Ariſtagoras; who haſtened to Megabates, and begged that a man in 


ſuch a command, and his friend, might not be ſo opprobriouſly 


treated. The Perſian refuſed to relax; upon which Ariſtagoras went 
himſelf and ſet the captain free. Megabates was of courſe violently 


offended. Ariſtagoras, far from making any ſubmiſſion, inſiſted that 


the whole buſineſs of the expedition was committed to his direction. 


With ſuch difſention between the leaders affairs were not likely to be 


well conducted. According to Herodotus, Megabates himſelf, as ſoon 


as night came on, ſent a veſſel to Naxos to give information of the 
real object of the armament. The Naxians, in conſequence, who 


had apprehended nothing from a force profeſſedly deſigned for the 
Helleſpont, and known to have begun its courſe northward, imme- F 
diately drove their cattle, 18 0 all their ee into the city, 


* See Herodot. b. vi. c. 12. Ola ga vip, Tunes able, — N 
+ a. Janaplns Nehru rds res, Herodot. I. v. that I can ſupport the different interpreta- 
c. 33. Vincire trajectum per thalamium na- tion which I have given; ay it is here of 


vis, id eft foramen per quod infimi remi ex- little conſequence. 
tant, Verl. edit, Weſſeling. I do not know £4 


and 
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and mile every preparation for vigorous defence. The fleet at ug CHAP.VIII. 


arrived. The diſappointment was great on finding the inhabitants 


prepared; yet ſiege was laid to the city of the ſame name with the 


iſland. The place was however ſo well defended that, after four 
months, little progreſs was made. The ſums allowed by Artaphernes 


SECT. I. 
— 


being then conſumed, and much beſides from the private fortune of 
Ariſtagoras, it became neceſſary to quit the enterprize. F ortifying | 


therefore a poſt within the iſland, in which the Naxian refugees 
might maintain themſelves, the armament, which had ſuffered conſi- 
derably, returned to the continent. 

Ariſtagoras now found himſelf very critically ſituated: ſore of the 
enmity of Megabates, and reaſonably fearing the diſpleaſure of Arta- 
phernes, he expected deprivation of his command at Miletus as the 
leaſt evil that could enſue. The diſtreſs in his private affairs there- 
fore, from his great expences on the expedition, added to the loſs 


Herodot. l. v. 
C. 35 * 


of his credit at the ſatrap's court, the diſappointment of all his for- 


mer hopes, and apprehenſion of ſtill worſe conſequences, made him 


deſperate. His credit was yet high, not only in Miletus but through 
all the Afiatic Grecian cities : the idea aroſe of exciting a general re- 
volt of them againſt the Perfian government. In this criſis a meſſen- 
ger came to him from Hiſtiæus at Suſa. That chief highly uneaſy 
under all the honors he received at the Perſian court, while he found 


himſelf really an exile and a ſlave, began to ſee it was intended that 
his baniſhment from his native country ſhould be perpetual. In re- 


volving therefore the circumſtances which might poſſibly obtain him 
the means of returning, none appeared ſo likely to be efficacious 
as a revolt in Ionia; and he determined upon the dangerous meaſure 


of endeavouring to excite one, hoping that he ſhould infallibly be 


among thoſe who would be employed to quell it. The method 
which he is ſaid to have taken to communicate with Ariſtagoras up- 


on this hazardous ſubject i is curious. Cauſing the head of a truſty 


ſlave to be ſhaved, he wrote with an indelible ſtain on the ſkin of the 


ſkull. Having then waited 1 the hair grew, he diſpatched the 
. | 5 ſlave 
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CHAP, vii. ke to Miletus. Nothing more was wanting to determine the wa- 


SECT. I. 
— 


vering reſolution of Ariſtagoras. He ſounded the principal Mi- 
leſians, and found them well diſpoſed to his purpoſe. He then called 
them together, and made his propoſal in form. The reſtoration of 
republican government was the lure. Ariſtagoras offered to reſign 


the tyranny. Of the perſons whom he had aſſembled, Hecatæus 


the hiſtorian, remarkable as one of the earlieſt Grecian proſe- writers 


whoſe works had any reputation with poſterity but from whom no- 


thing remains to us, is faid alone to have diſſuaded the revolt; ar- 


guing from the extreme diſproportion of any force they could poſſibly 


collect and maintain, to that of the Perſian empire. Not prevailing, 


C. 38. 


he then recommended particular attention to their marine; for the 


command of the ſea, he ſaid, alone could give them a chance for- 


ſucceſs. But the revenues of their ſtate, he obſerved, were very un- 


equal to ſuch an object; and he therefore adviſed the application of 


the treaſures in the temple of Apollo at Branchidæ, otherwiſe a ready = 


prey for the enemy, to that important purpoſe. The other chiefs, 


however, ſcrupled what the vulgar would eſteem ſacrilege. But up- 
on the whole their meaſures appear to have been vigorous and wiſe, 
Ariſtagoras immediately reſigned the ſupreme command, and repub- 
lican government was reeſtabliſhed in Miletus. The Grecian forces, 
returned from Naxos, lay ſtill incamped at Myus. The Mileſians 
ſent thither Iatragoras, a man of influence, who managed to arreſt 
ſeveral of the leaders, tyrants of their reſpective ſtates. They were 
ſent each to his own city, and delivered to thoſe citizens known to be 


| adverſe to tyranny. Moſt of them were expelled. Coes, who had 
been raiſed by Darius to the tyranny of Mity lene, was put to death. 


Thus, through a general reſtoration of republican government, all 
Ionia and Folia were preſently ingaged in the revolt. 


Ariſtagoras left nothing unattempted which might contribute to 


the ſucceſs of the very hazardous enterprize in which he had ingaged 
himſelf and his country. He undertook an embaſſy to Greece, with 
the hope of gaining the parent ſtates to the cauſe of the colonies. 

De oh Eats T 5 He 
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He a firſt to Lacedzmon:; He endeayoured to rouze the Spartans CHAP.VIIL. 


by urging the ſhame which redounded to all-Greece, and particularly 
to Lacedæmon the leading ſtate, from the miſerable ſubjection of a 
Grecian people. He magnified the wealth, and made light of the 


military force of the Perſian empire. He animadverted upon the in- 
feriority of Aſiatic courage, of Aſiatic arms, and of the Aſiatic man- 
ner of fighting. He drew an alluring picture of the great and glo- 


rious field which Aſia offered for the exerciſe of that military virtue, 


in which the Spartans ſo greatly excelled all other people, and he 


obſerved how much more worthy it was of their ambition than the 
| ſcanty frontier for which they had been ſo long contending with their 


.neighbours the Meſſenians, Arcadians, and Argives, whoſe nearer 


| approach to them in valor and diſcipline yet made ſucceſs more doubt- 
ful. He concluded with mentioning no leſs than the conqueſt of 
Aſia, and the plunder of Suſa itſelf as attainable objects for the Spar- 
tan arms. But the cautious government of Lacedæmon, wholly di- 
rected by a few aged men, was not. yet ripe for ſuch allurement. 
- Ariſtagoras was aſked how far it was from ene to Suſa? He an- 


ſwered incautiouſly, A three months journey. Nothing more was 


wanting to procure him a firm denial to his requeſt. It was replied, 


that he could not ſeriouſly call himſelf a friend to the Spartans, who 


wanted to lead them on a military expedition to the diſtance of a three 


months journey; and he was commanded to leave Lacedzmon. 
Finding then that he could avail nothing publicly, he is ſaid to have 


attempted to gain king Cleomenes by bribes; but failing 1 in this allo | 


he 1 1 h to een 
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Fairs of Athens. Invaſion of Attica by the Peloponnefians, Beotians, 
and Eubaans. The Athenians ꝗſiſi the Tonians againſt Pera. All 


the Apatic Grecian States again reduced under the Perhan demi- 


nion. Hiſtory of the Athenian Colony in the Thracian Cherſoneſe. 
Liberal Admin e of the nga Provinces under the be Perfian 
dominion. FT 


: W E left the Athenians juſt ſtored 4 nominal liberty, but in no 


preſſed by the tyranny of Lacedæmon, and urged by the apprehenſion 


of a moſt formidable attack with which Cleomenes threatened them, 
| they had, by their ambaſſadors at Sardis, ſubmitted to the humiliation 


of acknowleging ſubjection to the Perſian king, in hope of obtaining 
his powerful protection. The conduct of thoſe ambaſſadors, we are 
told, was highly reprobated on their return; and it does not appear 
that any Perſian aſſiſtance was either given, or farther deſired. Yet 


the danger which hung over Athens might have juſtified a treaty for 
protection upon almoſt any terms. Cleomenes was bent upon revenge. 


He collected forces from all Peloponneſus, not informing the allies 
what was his object. At the head of a large army he landed at Eleuſis. 


At the fame time, according to previous agreement, the Thebans 


by a ſudden attack took Enos and Hyſiæ, Attic boroughs bordering 
on Bœotia, while the Chalcidians of Eubaa alfo invaded Attica on 
their fide: It is the common effect of public danger and public miſ- 


fortune to bring forward great characters, and to excite even ordi- 


nary men to great exertion. No individual among the Athenians 


is particularly noticed by hiſtory upon this occaſion ; but the admi- 


niſtration of the commonwealth appears to have been wiſe and ſpi- 
rited. Neglecting for the preſent the Thebans and Eubceans, the 


Athenian leaders directed their whole force againſt the Peloponne- 


fians, the more formidable enemy. A battle, upon which the fate of 


3 Athene | 
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Athens depended, was on the point of being fought, when the Co- 


rinthians, angry that they had not been previouſly conſulted con- 


cerning the object of the armament, aſhamed to be made ſo egregiouſſy 


the tools of the revenge of Cleomenes and the ambition of Sparta, 
and otherwiſe little deſirous to ruin Athens, withdrew their forces. 
Demaratus king of Sparta, diſſatisfied with his colleague and willing 


to preſerve his intereſt with the Corinthians, retreated with them. 
Theſe examples ſufficed for the other Peloponneſian allies : all with- 
drew: and Cleomenes was thus reduced to the neceſſity of haſtily, 


and not without ſhame, retiring with the ſmall force remaining un- 
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der his command. The Athenians immediately turned againſt their 


other enemies. They overtook the Bœotian army at the Euripus, 


retreating to join the Chalcidians who had withdrawn into Eubœa. 


They defeated it; took ſeven hundred priſoners; and, croſſing the 
Euripus the ſame day, gained a ſecond victory over the Chalcidians, 


ſo complete that they became maſters of a tract in Eubœa ſufficient 


to divide among four thouſand families of their fellowcountrymen, 
| whom they eſtabliſhed as a colony there. The Athenian government 
inriched their treaſury: by the ranſom of the priſoners, for whom. 
they received two minæ, about fix guineas, a head. 


Over againſt Athens, on the ſouthern fide of the Saronic gulph, 


lies the little barren iſland of gina, formerly ſubject to the neigh- 
bouring little ſtate of Epidaurus in Peloponneſus. This iſland, or 
rather rock, was a convenient reſort for ſeafaring people, whether 


merchants or pirates; and, between the two, growing populous and & 


wealthy, had not only ſhaken off its dependency upon Epidaurus, but 


was become one of the principal naval powers of Greece ?. Some 


Herodot. I. v. 
S 
Chandler's 
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Greece, c. 3 


old cauſes of enmity ſubſiſted between Egina and Athens. The 


Thebans therefore, anxious for revenge againſt the Athenians, but 


unable, ſince the defection of their allies, to profecute it by their 


own arms, endeavoured to ingage the Æginetans in weir confede- 


* Setting aſide the n part of the Zginetan charter, Balan was the Jerſey and f 


Guernſey of the Grecian ſeas. 


Tet 2 | | Tracy; 
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racy; and, with the help of an uaintellicible. reſponſe from . 
Delphian oracle, they ſucceeded. Thoſe iſlanders ſurprized and 
plundered the port of Phalerus, and extended their ravages along a. 
conſiderable tract of the Attic coaſt. The Athenians, who had hi- 
therto applied themſelves little to naval war, had not immediately 
the means of revenge, 1 weightier matters ſoon required their 
attention. g 
Cleomenes was not of a temper to reſt 1 the diſappointment 
and diſgrace of his late miſcarriage. He left nothing untried to ex- 
cite a freſh league againſt Athens. In the Spartan ſenate he aſſerted, 
that when he was beſieged in the Athenian citadel, the archives of 


j A” 


the republic being then open to him, he had diſcovered the colluſion 


of the Delphian prieſts with the Alcmeonids in regard to the pre- 
tended reſponſes of the god commanding the Lacedæmonians to give 
liberty to Athens. He urged that the Spartan government had there - 
fore ated not leſs irreligiouſly and unjuſtly than imprudently in ex- 
pelling Hippias; to whom they were bound equally by the ſacred 
laws of hoſpitality and by the political intereſt of their country; nor 


could they do their duty to gods or men otherwiſe than by reſtoring 
him. The Spartan government, already jealous of Athens, conſented 
that Hippias ſhould be invited into Peloponneſus. But it appears to 


Thucyd. I. i. 
c. 10. 
Iſocrat. Pa- 
nathen. 


have been now the decided policy of that ſtate to take no ſtep of im- 
portance relative to foreign affairs, without the concurrence of their 
Peloponneſian allies, and particularly of Corinth. Thus was gra- 
dually formed a powerful confederacy, of which Lacedæmon was the 
acknowleged head. The deputies of the allies were therefore ſum- 
moned upon this occaſion, and Cleomenes opened his purpoſe to 


them. But to reſtore an expelled tyrant, in oppoſition to an eſta- 


bliſhed government, was found a meaſure ſo unpopular, and the 


* . Corinthian deputy particularly condemned it in ſuch ſtrong terms, 


that Cleomenes himſelf e proper to deſiſt from urging the bur 


ſineſs 8 | 5 


Hippias, 
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Hippias, diſappointed of the hope thus held out to him, found yet HAP. VIII. 
reſources in his private character, and the long eſtabliſhed: reputation n 
of his family. Returning to Sigeium he received invitations from Herodot. "HS 


Amyntas king of Macedonia, and from thie Theſſalians; the former 
offering Anthemus, tlie others Tolcus, for places of ſettlement for 
himſelf and his partizans. But he had views which induced him to- 
prefer his refidence in Aſia. Fine 


c. 94. 


Wee have now ſen Pkfſia attracting che attention of the Greeks of 


Aſia and the iſlands frequently in che {light of a valuable friend, as 
well as of a tremendous enemy. We have'ſeen the democracy itſelf 


of Athens ſetting the example, among the ſtates of Old Greece, of 


ſoliciting Perſian protection. Will then the liberal ſpirit of patriotiſm 
and equal government juſtify the [prejudices of Athenian faction, and 


doom Hippias to peculiar, execration, becauſe at length he alſo, with 
many of his fellowcitizens, deſpairing of other means for ever re- 


turning to their native country, applied to Artaphernes at Sardis ? 


Ik) be reſort of. Greeks from various parts to the ſatrap's court and ca- 


pital, ſome with political; ſome with. mercantile views, was ſuch 


that the Athenian government would mnòt be likely to remain unin- 


formed of what publicly paſſed there concernirg them. Hippias 
found the attention which his rank and character might claim. ' The 
Athenian government, reaſonably apprehenſive of the conſequences, 
ſent to requeſt that Artaphernes would not countenance their baniſhed 
citizens. The Perſian prince gave for his final anſwer to their am- 
baſſadors, That if the Athenians would be ſafe they muſt receive 
. Hippias. The return of theſe ambaſſadors put Athens in a fer- 
ment. | Univerſal indignation, not without a great mixture of alarm, 
was excited. It was at this critical moment that Ariſtagoras arrived 
from Sparta, to ſolicit aff] ſtance to the Ionian confederacy againſt the 
oppreſſion of Perſia. Being introduced into the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, he repeated thoſe arguments which at Lacedæmon had been un- 
availing. He added, that Miletus, as an Athenian colony, might 


| reaſonably claim > afſſtance i in its diſtreſs from a parent ftate ſo power- 
| ful. 


C. 96. 


C. 97. 
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determined to retire to mount Tmolus ; ; whence in. the night they 
continued their retreat to their ſhips. News of the event was. quickly 


conveyed throughout the provinces within the river Halys. Troops 
haſtened from all parts to Sardis. The Perſians were not yet accuſ 


tomed to yield. They marched immediately to meet the enemy, 
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1 and found them under the walls of Epheſus. A battle inſued, in 


' which the Greeks were intirely defeated ; many of their principal 
' officers were killed, and thoſe of the ſurvivors who avoided captivity, 
diſperſed to their ſeveral cities. The Athenians, after this misfor- 


tune, recalled their ſhips; and, tho ſtrongly folicite d, wou 1 


more take part in the war. 5 

The lonians nevertheleſs continued to proſecute vigorous meaſures. 
Wiſely avoiding farther attempts by land, they confined their offen- 
five operations to the ſea. Their fleet failed firſt to the Helleſpont, 


and brought Byzantium, with the other Grecian towns on the Pro- 


Herodot. l. v. 


c. 103. 


pontis, under their ſubjection or into their alliance. Then directing 


their courſe ſouthward, they were equally ſucceſsful with moſt of the 
Carian cities. About the fame time Oneſilus king of Salamis in Cy- 
prus, in purſuit of his own views of ambition, had perſuaded all 
that iſland to revolt againſt the Perſians, except the city of Amathus. 
To this he laid ſiege. Receiving then information that a Phenician 
fleet was bringing a Perſian army to its relief, he ſent to deſire alli 


ance with the Ionians, and aſſiſtance from their navy, as in a com- 
mon cauſe. The Ionians, without long deliberation, determined to 


accept the alliance offered, and to ſend the aſſiſtance deſired. The 
enemy had however landed their army before the Ionian fleet arrived. 
On the ſame day, it is ſaid, two battles were fought; between the 
Perſians and Cyprians by land, and between the Ionians and Pheni- 
cians at ſea. In the ſeafight the Greeks were victorious, the Sa- 


Ce 04. 


mians particularly diſtinguiſhing themſelves; but by land the Cy-- 


prians were defeated: Oneſilus was killed, and te Perſians r 
| eee Fad whole iſlancd. 


1 
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But while victory thus attended the fleet of Ionia, the country was 
totally expoſed to the ſuperior landforce of the enemy. The Perſian 
general Dauriſes, leading an army to the Helleſpont. took the four 
towns Abydus, Percote, Lampſacus, and Pæſus, in as many days. 
Then, informed that the Carians had joined in the revolt, he marched 
ſouthward and defeated that people in a great battle. The routed 


troops, joined by the Ionian army, ventured a ſecond batile, and 
were again defeated; the Tonians now principally ſuffering. But 
-Heracleides of Mylaſſa, general of the Carians, was one of thoſe ſu- 


perior men who, acquiring wiſdom from misfortune, can profit even 
from a defeat. The Perſian army proceeded, with that careleſs con- 
fidence which victory is apt to inſpire, as if nothing remained but to 


take poſſeſſion of the Carian towns. A mountainous tract was to be 


paſſed. Heracleides, well danse with the country, filently pre- 


occupied the defiles. The Perſians, intangled among the mountains, 


were attacked by ſurprize: Dauriſes fell, with many officers of _ 


rank, and his army was completely defeated. 


But the reſources of a vaſt empire inabled the Perſians to act f in too 


many places at once for the Ionians to oppoſe them with any proſpect 
of final ſucceſs. When Dauriſes marched toward Caria, Hymeas 
had turned from the Propontis toward the Helleſpont, and quickly 
"recovered all the northern part of Folia. At the ſame time Arta- - 
phernes himſelf, leading an army to the confines of olia and Ionia, 


took Cuma and Clazomenæ. Then aſſembling the bodies which had 


hitherto been acting ſeparately, it became evidently his deſign to form 
the ſiege of Miletus, the head of the rebellion, by taking which he 5 
might finiſh the war. Ariſtagoras faw the gathering ſtorm, and 


could ſee no means of withſtanding it. Herodotus accuſes him of 


puſillanimity, apparently without reaſon. Ariſtagoras knew that, 
however others might make their peace, there could be no pardon for 
him; and when he could no longer affift his country in the unequal 
8 into which he had led it, his * might only inflame the 


* 8 
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enemy 8 revenge. He determined therefore to quit Miletus. He CHa. vin: 
communicated this reſolution to his fellowcitizens, and waiting to ſee SECT: I, 
Pythagoras, a man high in rank and eſteem among them, appointed TY 
to the chief command in his room, he ſailed, with as many as choſe 

:to follow his fortune, to that territory on the river Strymon in Thrace 

which Darius had given to Hiſtizus. Having put this colony in a 

way to proſper, * was ee killed in belieging a rei 

town. 

Hiſtiæus, men had obtained his add from his s w Lv 
impriſonment i in the Perſian court: Darius ſent him to Sardis to aſſiſt 1. vi. 5 1, & 
in quelling the rebellion. But the Perſian officers there, better in- r 11 
formed than the miniſters at Suſa, were not diſpoſed to truſt him; 
and Hiſtiæus finding himſelf ſuſpected, fled by night into Tonia, and 
paſſed to Chios. The Ionians however were not generally well inclined 
to him: ſome viewing in him the former tyrant, others the author 
of their preſent calamities and danger. His fellowcitizens the Mile- 
ſians abſolutely refuſed him admiſſion into their city: but he found 
more favor at Mitylene, where he obtained a loan of eight ſhips, with 
which he failed to Byzantium, and thence made prize of all veſſels 
paſſing from the Black Sea, except of thoſe Greeks whe were diſ- 
poſed to his intereſt. 


It was now the fixth year of the war when the Perſian army fat Ol. wats 3. 
down before Miletus. To aſſiſt its operations, which otherwiſe — FO: | 
might have been ineffectual, a large fleet was collected, chiefly from e. 6, & ſeq. 
Phenicia; but Cilicia, Cyprus, and Egypt alſo contributed. On the 

other ſide the Panionian afſembly was ſummoned to deliberate on 

' meaſures in circumſtances fo critical. It was there determined not 

to oppoſe the Perſian army in the field; but to leave Miletus to its 

own defence by land, while every nerve ſhould be ſtrained to increaſe 

their force at ſea; and it was ordered that all the ſhips of war which 

F every ſtate of the confederacy could furniſh ſhould aſſemble at Lade, 

a mall iſland eren the pert of Miletus, and try the event of a 

U a 9 5 | naval 
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naval e *, The enumeration given by Herodotus of the 
trireme galleys ſent by each ſtate is probably not unfounded, and may 
ſhow in ſome degree the comparative ſtrength of the Ionian cities. 
From Miletus came eighty, Priene twelve, Myus three, Teos ſeven- 


teen, Chios a hundred, Erythræ eight, Phocza, weak ſince its capture 


Herodot-l. vil. 
C.J 84. 


by Harpagus and the emigration of its people, only three, Leſbos ſeven- 
ty, and Samos ſixty; the whole making three hundred fifty-thre. 


This indeed appears a very great naval force for thoſe little ſtates to 
aſſemble and maintain; the ordinary complement for a trireme galley 
in that age, or very ſhortly after, being two hundred men. The 
crews of the Ionian fleet would thus be above ſeventy thouſand, 


The number of the enemy's ſhips was much greater ; Herodotus ſays 


it amounted to ſix hundred. Yet the Perſian leaders had ſo little 


confidence in an armament of which little or no part was Perſian, 
that they feared to riſk a naval ingagement. But command of the 


| ſea was abſolutely neceſſary to their final ſucceſs by land. They had 


with them moſt of the Ionian and Z#olian tyrants, who had been 


expelled from their ſeveral cities at the beginning of the revolt. 
Through theſe they endeavoured to practice ſeparately upon the ſqua- 
dron of each ſtate. They promiſed complete pardon, both for them- 


ſelves and their fellowcitizens, to any who would quit the confede- 
racy; and their threats were indeed terrible to thoſe who ſhould 


| perſevere in it. The men, they ſaid, ſhould be reduced to ſlavery, 


the boys mould be made cunuchs.; ; the virgins ſhould be carried into 


Bactria, and their towns and territories ſhould be given to others. 
Neither the offered favor, however, nor the threats were at firſt re- 


garded. But diſunion in command, the common defect of confede- 
racies, prevailed in the Grecian fleet. A general relaxation of diſci- 


- pline inſued; and at length the Samian en foreſeeing nothung 


* The ſite of Miletus has now long ceaſed nence in a * See the 9 Pitiarebzus 


to be maritime, and Lade to be an iſland. de la Grece par M. de Choiſeuil Gouffier. 
The bay on which that city ſtood has been Myus, near the mouth of the Mzander, un- 


gradually filled with the mud brought down derwent earlier the ſame fate. 


by the river Latmus, _ Lade is an emi» | 
but 
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but ruin to the cauſe in which they were ingaged, began to lien to CHAP VIII. 
the propoſals made to them from Zaces the expelled tyrant of their ECT. II. 


iſland. * Weighing the reſources of their confederacy againſt thoſe of 


the Perſian empire, as Herodotus fays for them, they judged: that 
the contention on their part muſt in the end prove vain ; ſince ſhould. 
they, with all their diſadvantage in numbers, prevail in the approach- 


ing action, ſtill another fleet would unfailingly ſoon be raiſed againſt 
them. Urged by theſe confiderations, they privately concluded a treaty. 
The Perſian leaders then no longer ſcrupled to quit the port and riſk 


an ingagement. The Grecian fleet advancing to meet them, the 


Samian commander gave the fignal to his ſquadron to ſet their 
ſails, This clearly indicated intention to fly; for the ancients in 
action uſed oars only. The captains of eleven galleys wilfully 
diſobeyed the ſignal, and ſtood the battle; the 'reſt ſailed away. 


The line of battle of a fleet among the ancients was that alone 


which in our ſea-phraſe is called the line of battle abreaſt : 
they met prow oppoſed to prow *. The ſtation of the Samians had 
been in the extreme of one wing. The Leſbians, next in the line, 
diſconcerted by the unexpected expoſure of their flank, as well as by 
the alarming deſertion of their allies, preſently fled. The Chians 
remained firm; and, fighting with the moſt determined bravery 
againſt unequal numbers, ſuffered greatly. Even in their defeat, 
| however, it appeared that, tho the Phenician ſhips ſtill excelled in 
ſwiftneſs, and their ſeamen in ſkill as mariners, yet the Greeks were 
| advancing to a ſuperiority in naval action above other nations. The 
Phoczan commander Dionyſius, having with his three galleys taken 
three of the enemy's, when he found the battle irrecoverably loſt, and 


the Ionian affairs conſequently deſperate, would return no more to 


Phocza ; but, failing immediately to the coaſt of Phenicia, made 


prize of a number of merchant-ſhips. Having thus inriched himſclf 


and his crews, he lakes to Sicily to injoy himſelf there ; and thence 


Y *Domy 7 N amiæpeper This * rpl@evon, Tenor. Lac. Polit. c. xi. 
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guide and the Grecian ſtates thus might be delivered from the Per- 
ſian power. How far this propoſal, certainly perfidious, can be juſti- 
fied upon Grecian principles either of philoſophy ar of patriotiſm, 


may be difficult to determine. We may however credit the aſſertion 
of Herodotus and Nepos, that intereſt more than integrity induced 


the other Grecian tyrants to oppoſe it: for they eſteemed the ſupre- 


macy of Perſia the beſt ſecurity-to their own authority againſt the de- 


mocratical diſpoſition of their people. Herodotus reports that an 
army of Scythians, bent upon revenging the Perſian invaſion, obliged 
Miltiades to fly the Cherſoneſe. He muſt have been however, ac- 
cording to the ſame hiſtorian, popular in his government, at leaſt 
among the Thracians, ſince, on the departure of the Scythians, they 
recalled him. We are not told that he took any active part in the 


Tonian revolt; but his flight from the Cherſoneſe, after the defeat of 


the Grecian fleet off Miletus, ſhows that he knew himſelf obnoxious 
to the Perſians. Putting his effects aboard five trireme galleys, he 
ſteered for Athens. The Phenician fleet ined him, and took one 


of His galleys commanded by his eldeſt ſon. Here again Herodotus 
bears very honorable teſtimony to Darius. The ſon of Miltiades, as 
2 priſoner of rank and conſequence, was ſent to receive his doom at 
Suſa. But inſtead of puniſhment as a rebel, which his captors ex— 


pected, Darius was liberal of favor to him, giving him an eſtate and 
a Perſian lady for his wife, by whom he had a family which became 
numbered among the Perſians. If Herodotus had authority for this 
anecdote, it may, together with the treatment of the captive Mile- 
ſians, juſtify the opinion which be advances, that Darius would have 


pardoned even Hiſtiæus, had he not been prevented by the jealous 8 
haſte of his officers, who executed that unfortunate but appatently. on f. cont 


little meritorious chief, without waiting for orders from the xing. 


From the ſame impartial hiſtorian howey r we learn, that the . 


perintendeney of the Perſian government over the conquered" people 
was, in general, correſpondent: to the diſpoſition of the, monarch, 
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| liberal and mild, The firſt vengeance for the rebellion being over, 


the 
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ch vn. the Ionians remaining in the ebuntry became again objects of care 
SECT. Hl. and protection. No mark of enmity was ſhown during the remain- 
der of that Yeu, but very beneficial regulations; ſays the hiſtorian, 
were made * Sending for deputies from the ſeveral cities, Artapher- 
nes pen the Ionians to pledge themſelves to one another that 
they would abſtain from that piratical, thieving and murdering kind 
of petty war, to which the Greeks at all times and in all parts were 
ſtrongly addicted; and that all controverſies between cities, as be- 
tween n ſhould wy nen hy 3 courſe of n 


+ SECTION III. „ 

Firſt Perfan Armament againſt Greece under Mer dn: 6 no 

fartber than Macedbnia. The Grecian Cities ſummoned by Heralds to 

© acknowlege ſubjettion to the Perſian A | Internal Fund in Greece: ” 

* We e 5 7 212399 5 01 

Ol. Ixxii.1. IN FR aboard; Goring alter Gs e of Mn, 2 great 8 
B. C. 492. was made in the adminiſtration of the provinces bordering on the 
Grecian ſeas. Artaphernes was recalled, with moſt of the principal 
officers of his ſatrapy, and Mardonius, a young man of higheſt rank, 
who had lately married a daughter of Darius, was ſent to take that 
great and important command. He led with him a very numerous 
army. On the: coaſt of Cilicia he met a large flect attending his or- 
ders; and, going aboard, he ſailed to Ionia, leaving the army to be 
| conducted by the generals under him to the Helleſpont. Revenge 
"ex oi 1. vi. againſt Athens and Eretria for the inſult at Sardis, was the avowed i 
Plato. Menex. intention of this formidable armament. But conſidering all the beſt 
o'r Bah * information remaining to us of the character of Darius and of the 
circumſtances of the times, it appears highly probable that the ſame 

cauſes which we have ſuppoſed to Have before induced that monarch 
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himſelf to lead an army into Scythi ia, ſtill exiſted i in cant fores, CHAP; VIE. 


and were the principal motives alſo to the permiſſion of this enter- 
prize. Mardonius ſeems to have been naturally diſpoſed to extraor- 
dinary things, Arriving in Ionia he depoſed all the tyrants, and 


eſtabliſhed democratical government in- every Grecian city; a mea- 


ſure ſo oppoſite to the general policy of Perſia, that Herodotus ſpeaks 


of it as a wonder next to incredible among the people of old Greece. 


Collecting then from the Ionians and Æolians a conſiderable addition 


SECT, III. 
— 


to his forces both of ſea and land, he proceeded to the Helleſpont, 
and paſſed into Europe. All as far as Macedonia was already ſubject 
to Perſia, That kingdom, which had before bought its peace by 


_ ſubmitting to the humiliating ceremony of the delivery of earth and 
water, was now brought 1 more effective ſubjection, and com- 
pelled to the payment of tribute. But the fleet, in doubling the pro- 
montory of Athos, loſt no leſs than three hundred veſſels by a ſtorm, 
with, it was reported, twenty thouſand men. The army allo ſuffered 
. conſiderably i in a ſudden attack from the Brygians, a Thracian people, 
in which Mardonius himſelf was wounded. If he. would perſevere 


in his purpoſe of puſhing conqueſt farther, he muſt therefore begin 


with ſubduing the Brygians. This he effected; but the ſeaſon being 


then too much advanced to attempt more, he led back the whole : ar- 


mament to winter, in Aſia. 


The firſt object i in the next N was oaks little iſland of Thaſus, . 
mn the ſeat of the principal Phenician factory in the Ægean ſea; bar- 
ren in its ſoil, but rich by its gold mines, and ſtill more by thoſe 


Herodot. l. vi. 
C. 44, & J. vii. 
C. 108. 5 


Ol. Ixxii. 2. 


B. C. 491. 
Herodot. 1. vi. 
e. 46 & ſeq. 


Which its inhabitants poſſeſſed on the neighbouring continent of Thrace. 


To ſecure themſelves rather than to offend others, the Thaſians had 
lately employed a part of their wealth in building ſhips. of war, and 


improving the fortifications of their town. An order came to them | 


in the name of the Perſian king to raze their fortifications, and to 


(ſend all their ſhips. of war to the Perſian naval arſenal at Abdera. ' 122 


They obeyed. Then heralds were ſent into Greece, demanding of ; 


every city acknowlegement of ſubjection to Daus ' by the liner | 


e 
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Herodot. I. v. 
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C. 49 · 
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of earth and water, Many towns on the continent obeyed, and moſt 
of the iſlands *. a CV 18 
It is an old obſervation, which the hiſtory of nations gives frequent 
occaſion to repeat, that circumſtances in themſelves the moſt trifling 
often produce the greateſt events. The old enmity between Athens 
and Fgina, ſaid to have originated about a wooden ſtatue, appears to 
have contributed not a little to lead the Athenians to that determined 
oppoſition to Perſia, and to that alliance of their ſtate with Lacedæ- 
mon, which together, in ſaving Greece from ſubjection, gave the 
Grecian people to be what they Aware became. As ſoon as it was 
known at Athens that the Aginetans had acknowleged themſelves 


ſubjects to Perſia, miniſters were ſent to Sparta to accuſe them as 


traitors to Greece. It was the character of the Spartan government 


to be cautious in enterprize, but unſhaken in principle, firm in re- 


Herodot. I. vii. 
e. 133. 


: Herodot. 1. vi. 
c. 76 & ſeq. 


ſolve, and immoveable by danger. Independency on any foreign ſtate 

was the great object of all its ſingular inſtitutions; and far from bow- 
ing to a ſuperior power, it had ſor ſome time been not unſucceſsfully 
aſpiring to dominion over others. The haughty demand of Perſia 
therefore could not but find at Lacedæmon a determined refuſal, 
Both there and at Athens, it is ſaid, the public indignation vented 
itſelf in barbarian inhumanity : the Perſian heralds were with igno- 
miny and ſcoffing put to death ; at one place being thrown into 
a pit, at the other into a well, and told there to take their earth and 
water. But the power of that vaſt empire was ſo really formidable, 
and in general opinion ſo nearly irreſiſtible, that to find Athens hearti- 
ly diſpoſed to alliance in oppoſition to it, would be eſteemed by the 

Lacedzmonians a circumſtance the more fortunate; 'as the late en- p 
mity between the two commonwealths had been violent. Other cir- 
cumſtances concurred at this time to promote the union. The ancient 
animoſity between Lacedzmon and Argos had been revived and even 
heightened by recent tranſactions. Cleomenes king of eren having 


* Herodotus ſays Alt; but ba afterward "ae pied Eubcea and Crete; z or at 5 ings 
excepts the little iſlands of Seriphos, Siphnos, moſt of their towns. 
and Melos (1). * he ſhould alſo 
| | 00 B B. vii. c. 46. | 
invaded 
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invaded Argolis and gained a battle, maſſacred a large body of Ar- 
gians who had ſurrendered themſelves on promiſes of ſafety. Inve- 
teracy therefore and near neighbourhood would make Argos, however 
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SECT, III. 
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thus weakened, a dangerous enemy. Thebes moreover, formerly the 


principal ally of Sparta beyond Peloponneſus, and the ancient enemy 
of Athens, had been led by its prevailing faction to ſubmit to the 
demands of Perſia. Upon all theſe accounts the Athenian ambaſſa- 
dors were very favorably received at Lacedæmon. Cleomenes, vehe- 
ment in all his undertakings, went himſelf to Ægina, intending to 
ſeize the perſons of thoſe who had been forward in leading the people 
of that iſland to the obnoxious meaſure. . He was oppoſed and pre- 
vented in his purpoſe; but not without a remarkable acknowlege- 


Herodot.l vi. 
Co 58. : 


ment of the authority of the Spartan ſtate. It was replied to him, 


that he came merely as an individual; the Æginetan people would 
have obeyed a regular order from the Lacedæmonian government. 
But a diſſention between the Spartan kings, the more dangerous 
on account of the preſent criſis of Grecian affairs, had been long 
growing, and was now come to its height. Demaratus had endea- 
voured to excite the leading men againſt his abſent collegue. Cleo- 
menes, on his return, no longer keeping any meaſure, aſſerted that 
Demaratus was illegitimately born ; and incouraging Leotychides, the 
next in ſucceſſion of the Procleid family, to claim the crown againſt 
him, ſupported the pretenſion with all his intereſt. The legitimacy 
of Demaratus's birth was brought into real doubt; and where the 
judgement of men could not decide, recourſe was had to the Delphian 


Herodot. I. vi. 
e. $I & ſeq, 


oracle, Herodotus, who is not ſcrupulous of ſpeaking freely of Herodot.l.vi 


oracles, tells upon this occaſion a very circumſtantial ſtory of bribery. 
plractiſed by Cl:omenes to procure a reſponſe from the Pythoneſs fa- 


vorable to his views; and the report indeed appears to have found 
general credit in Greece. Demaratus, in conſequence of that reſponſe, 


was immediately depoſed... Finding then his ſituation irkſome, and 
perhaps unſafe in Sparta, he retired to the iſland of Zacynthus ; and, 


being there ſill perſecuted by Cleomenes, he fled to the Perſian court. 
WS ;  Cleomenes, 


c. 66. 


Pauſan, 1. iii. 
Ce 4. 


ed 
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Cleomenes, now unoppoſed i in his meaſures, took Leotychides with 
him to Ægina; and ſuch was the authority which reputation had ac- 
quired to their ſtate, the Æginetan government, generally haughty 
enough through preſumption in its naval force and the ſecurity of its 


| inſular ſituation, ſubmitted implicitly to their commands. Ten of 


Herodot. l. vi. 
C. 7 . \ 


: Fab, 1. iii. 


"Dy 
Plutarch. 
Apoph. Lac. 


i Herodot. 1. vi. 


the principal men of the iſland were arreſted and ſent to Athens, 
there to remain 9 of the Oy" of the aA e to the 


Grecian cauſe. 


But the haſty paſſion bf Cleomenes at ng became laſtin g Sbrenzy 
Many ſtrange actions are reported of him, and the laſt was fatal to 
himſelf: ſnatching a ſword from a Helot under whoſe care he was | 


confined, he deliberately cut himſelf piecemeal. 


The diſpoſition to enmity between Athens and ging ſhortly 


broke cut into action. The detail which Herodotus gives of this 


little war is not an unworthy object of hiſtory, as it tends to ſhow 
the ſtate of Greece at that important period when her little com- 


monwealths were firſt aſſailed by the tremendous might of Perſia. 


The reader ſhould caſt his eye upon the map, and ſee there what 
Egina is. gina was a formidable foe to Athens. Its rulers, having 
made their peace with Leotychides ſo as to procure his/mediation 


with the Athenian government for the reſtoration of the Eginetan 


hoſtages, could not yet obtain them. Bent therefore upon revenge, 
they intercepted a large galley, in which many Athenians of rank 


were going to an annual religious feſtival at Delos. But Aegina, like 


all other Grecian ſtates, had its factions. The oligarchal now pre- 


vailed; and Nicodromus, a conſiderable man of the oppoſite party, 


had found it prudent to retire from his country. The preſent oppor- 


tunity invited to connect his intereſt with that of Athens. "0 plan 


of ſurprize was concerted with the Athenian government, and Ni- 


codromus, who had many friends in the iſland, made himſelf 


maſter of that called the old town of Agina. But the Athenians; 


not poſſeſſing a ſufficient naval force to cope with the Zginetan 


fleet, Had applied to Corinth, 2 in cloſe alliance with them, 


for 
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for a loan of twenty ſhips. Theſe arrived a day too 100 the whole CHAP. VIII. 
plan in conſequence failed; and Nicodromus, with many of his ad- SECT: III. 


herents, imbarking, fled to Attica, The Athenians allotted them a 


ſettlement near the promontory Sunium ; whence they made continual © _ 
_ aſſaults and depredations upon the Æginetans of the iſland. The 


prevailing party in Agina meanwhile vented revenge againſt the re- 
maining perſons of the oppoſite faction, ſo ſhocking that in theſe 
times it appears hardly credible. Yet one circumſtance only, of par- 
ticular affront to a goddeſs, ſeems to have ſtruck either the Greeks 
of that age, or the hiſtorian in the next, as a peculiar enormity. 


Seven hundred citizens were led out at once to execution. One of 


them, getting looſe from his bonds, fled to a temple of Ceres, and 
laid faſt hold on the gate. His purſuers endeavoured to pull him 


away; but his ſtrength baffling them, they chopped off his hands, 
and thus mangled led him to ſuffer death with his fellows. The 


ÆEginetans were ſoon after defeated in a naval engagement. The 
Athenians then landed on the iſland, and the Æginetans from Sunium 
were not likely to be advocates for mercy to their fellowcountrymen, 
Of a thouſand Argians who had come to aſſiſt the Æginetans of the 
iſland, the greater part were lain. Still, with their ſhattered navy, 


the Eginetans attacked the Athenian fleet by are hos: and took four 


ö 


1 


SECTION IV. 


; Second Perſian Armament againſt Greece under Datis and Artaphernes : T 


Te 33 the Nands 95 the Agen 5 invades Attica. Battle of Ma- 
: ratbon. | 8 


$UC H was the virulence of enmity among the Greeks toward 
one another at the very time when the great ſtorm was approaching 
from the Eaſt, which threatened a final period to that independency 
of their little republics, the ſource of theſe horrid violences, The 

| | Unite 
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little ſucceſs of Mardonius in his expedition had probably afforded 


means for intrigue to take effect to his diſadvantage in the court of 
Suſa. He was recalled, and the command at Sardis was given to 
Artaphernes, ſon of the late ſatrap of that name, with whom was 
joined Datis, a Median nobleman, probably of greater experience. 


Theſe generals alſo, leading a land force from the interior provinces, 


met the fleet on the coaſt of Cilicia. The conqueſt of Greece being 
the object, it was determined to avoid the circuitous march by Thrace 
and Macedonia. A ſufficiency of tranſports having been collected, 
the whole army, cavalry as well as infantry, were imbarked, and 
coaſted Aſia-minor as far as Samos. Hither the Ionian and olian 
troops and veſſels were ſummoned. All being aſſembled, the generals 
directed their courſe acroſs the Ægean ſea, firſt to Naxos. The in- 
habitants of that iſland, notwithſtanding their former ſucceſsful de- 
fence, durſt not abide this formidable armament : quitting their city 
they fled to their mountains. The Perſians burnt the town, with its 
temples : the few Naxians who fell into their hands were made ſlaves. 


The fleet proceeded to the neighbouring iſlands, receiving their ſub- 
miſſion, and taking everywhere the children of the principal families 


as hoſtages. | No oppoſition was found till they arrived at Caryſtus 


in Eubcea. The Caryſtians, with more ſpirit than prudence, declared 


Herodot. l. vi. 


c. 100, 101. 


they would neither join in hoſtilities againſt their neighbours and 
fellowcountrymen, nor give hoſtages. Waſte of their lands, and 
fiege laid to their town, ſoon obliged them to comply with FRO: 
ever the Perſian generals choſe to command. 

The ſtorm now approached Eretria. Puniſhment to that city v was 


Pb of the declared objects of the armament. Little hope there- 
fore could be entertained of good terms for the community. In this 


deſperate ſituation of public affairs, temptation was ſtrong for indi- 
viduals to endeavour, by whatſoever means, to ſecure themſelves. 
While therefore a deputation was ſent by public authority to requeſt L 


aſſiſtance from Athens, many of the citizens were for flying to the 
_hquntains, others were diſpoſed to betray the city to the enemy; 


ſome | 
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ſome of them thinking, perhaps not unreaſonably, that befide gain- CHAP. VIII. 


ing for themſelves favorable terms, they might even leſſen the hor- 


rors of capture to the city at large, by preventing the ſhock of arms, 
and the further irritation of an irreſiſtible foe. The Athenians ſo far 


SECT. IV. 
— — 


complied with the requeſt made to them, as to direct that the four 
thouſand coloniſts, lately ſent from Athens into Eubcea, ſhould aſſiſt 


in the defence of Eretria, The aid would have been important, had 

the Eretrians been united in council and prepared for a ſiege; or had 
there been any reaſonable proſpect of farther relief from the reſt of 
Greece. But Æſchines, ſon of Nothon, one of the principal citi- 
Zens, ſeeing defence hopeleſs, adviſed the coloniſts, by a timely 
retreat, to reſerve themſelves for the defence of their native country, 
which would next be attacked; and, if ſaved, might ſtill afford, 


poſſibly even to the Eretrians, a refuge from Perſian tyranny, The 


coloniſts accordingly croſſed to Oropus, and arrived ſafe in Attica. 
The Perſians ſoon appeared off the Eretrian coaſt. The little ſea- 
port towns of Chœreas and Ægilia were immediately abandoned: 


there the army debarked. Among the Eretrians, the reſolution had | 


finally prevailed to defend the city. During fix days the- Perſian | 
aſſaults were vigorouſly oppoſed. On the ſeventh the place was be- 


trayed by two of the principal citizens. The temples were plundered 
and burnt : the inhabitants were condemned to ſlavery. 


The Perſian generals, allowed but a few days reſt to their forces Herodor L vis 
before they croſſed into Attica; having Hippias, formerly tyrant of Thucyd, L. vi. 


' that-country, now of advanced age, it being the twentieth year from © 
his expulſion, for their guide and counſellor. In this alarming ſitu- 
ation of Greece, no meaſures had been concerted for general ſecurity. 
The Afian Greeks had been firſt ſubdued. The Perſian dominion 
| then extended itſelf into Europe as far as the confines of Theſſaly. 

All the iſlands had now fallen. Eubaa, which might be reckoned © 

an appurtenance of the Grecian main, was conquered. The Perſian 
army. paſſed the narrow channel which ſeparates them, and: ſtill no 
e for common defence ſeems even to have been propoſed. On 
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the capture of Eretria, a meſſenger was ſent from Athens to Lacedz- 
mon with the news, and at the fame time to requeſt aſſiſtance. The 
Lacedæmonians readily promiſed their utmoſt help; ; but their laws 
and their religion, they ſaid, forbad them to march before the full 


moon, of which it wanted five days. As things now ſtood indeed, 


probability of ſucceſsful oppoſition, was ſo ſmall that perhaps we ought 
not to impute to any baſe or unreaſonable ſelfiſhneſs the caution of 


the Lacedæmonian government, though we ſhould believe that policy 


or irreſolution, more than religion, detained their army. The meſ- 
ſenger however, Pheidippides, a runner by profeſſion, having per- 
formed his journey with extraordinary celerity, related a ſtory on his 


return which might be not unavailing to inſpire confidence into the 


Athenian populace. As he was going, he ſaid, over the Parthenian 


mountain above Tegea in Arcadia, the god Pan called to. him by | 


name. He ſtopped in obedience to the voice, when it proceeded, 


commanding him to tell the Athenians, © That they were wrong in 


paying no worſhip to a deity ſo well diſpoſed to them, who had often 
* ſerved them, and intended them farther favor. The e of > 


the god Pan was in conſequence introduced at Athens. 


8 


c. 103, & ſeq. 


There was fortunately at this time, among the principal Athe- 
nians, a man qualified both by genius and experience to take the lead 
on a momentous occaſion. It was Miltiades the expelled chief '" 
the Cherſoneſe. But on his flight to Athens, Miltiades had not imme- 


| diately found it a place of ſecure refuge. A proſecution was com- 


menced againſt him for the crime of tyranny *. In another ſeaſon, 
however indefinite the crime, and however inapplicable every exiſting 


law to any act of the accuſed, a popular aſſembly might have pro- 


nounced condemnation. In the preſent criſis he was not only acquitted, 
but, after the common manner of the flood of popular favor, raiſed 


5 by the voice of the people to be one of the ten commanders i in chief 


of the rn Fe. Immediate Bet roraet from. Sparta being 9 0 it 
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became a queſtion with the ten generals, whether the bold ſtep ſhould CHAP.VII. 
be ventured of meeting the enemy in the field; or whether their SECT. IV. 


v hole diligence ſhould be applied to prepare for a ſiege. It happened 


— 


that opinions were equally divided; in which caſe, by ancient cuſ- * vi. 


tom, the polemarch archon was to be called in to give the caſting 


vote. The argument attributed by Herodotus to Miltiades upon this 


occaſion not only tends very much to explain both the politics and 
the temper of the times, but accounts ſatisfactorily why that able 


commander, contrary to every common principle of defenſive war, 


was for riſking at once a deciſive ingagement with an enemy in num- 
bers ſo very ſuperior. © It depends upon you,' ſaid Miltiades in a 
conference with the polemarch Callimachus, either to reduce Athens 
to ſlavery, or, by eſtabliſhing her freedom, to leave an eternal me- 
© mory of yourſelf among men, more glorious than even Harmodius 
and Ariſtogeiton have acquired. For never before, ſince the Athe- 


* nians were a.people, did a danger like the preſent threaten them. 


« If, yielding to the Perſians, they are delivered into the power of Hip- 
* pias, let it be thought what their ſufferings will be. But if they 
* conquer, Athens will become the firſt city of Greece. Should they 
then, by your deciſion, be debarred from preſently ingaging the ene- 
my, I well know that faction will be dividing the minds of our 
citizens; and a party among them will not ſer uple to make terms 
* with the Perſians to the deſtruction of the reſt. But if we ingage 


C. 109. 


before any corrupt diſpoſition prevails, the gods only diſpenſing _ 


equal favor, we are able to conquer. . Polen yielded to 


this argument. | 
The Perſians had now for two or three generations been aid 


tomed to almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſs in war. They had many times 
| ingaged the Greeks of Aſia and Cyprus; and tho the accounts come | 


to us from Grecian hiſtorians only, yet we read of no conſiderable 
defeat they had ever ſuffered, except once in Caria; when, by the 
abilities of Heracleides of Mylaſſa, their general Dauriſes was ſur- 
prized among defiles. The army under Datis and Artaphernes there- 
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fore advanced toward Athens, confident of ſuperiority to all oppoſi- | 
tion in the field. Herodotus does not mention their numbers. Ac- | 
cording to Cornelius Nepos, they were a hundred thouſand effective 


foot, and ten thouſand horſe; a very large force to be tranſported by 


ſea from Aſia: yet Plato, meaning probably to include the ſeamen 
and the various multitude of attendants upon Aſiatic troops, calls the 
whole armament five hundred thouſand; and Trogus Pompeius, ac- 
cording to his epitomizer Juſtin, did not ſcruple to add a hundred 
thouſand more. Herodotus has not either ventured to report the 
numbers which the Athenians brought into the field: he only ſays 


that they were very inferior to the Perſians ; and later writers have 


not leſs contradicted probability in diminiſhing the Grecian than in 


Corn. Nep. 
v. Miltiad. 
Pauſan. l. x. 
CE, 20. 


exaggerating the Perſian force. According to Nepos and Pauſanias, 
the Athenians were only nine thouſand, and the Platæans, joining 
them with the whole ſtrength of their little common wealth, added 
only one thouſand. But ſufficient aſſurance remains to us that Attica 
was capable of raiſing a greater force, and upon ſuch an emergency it 
would exert its utmoſt “. The genius of Miltiades however, rather 
than the ſtrength of Athens, appears upon this occaſion the ſhining 
inſtrument in the hand of providence for the preſervation of Greece. 
It was no ſeaſon for ceremony. Abilities, ve they were con- 
find why foot, attended by an equal number 


of light · armed ſlaves (2). Indeed at the time 
of the battle of Marathon, the acceſſion of 


* pauſanias ſays (1) that the battle of 
Marathon was the firſt occaſion upon which 
the Athenians admitted ſlaves to military ſer- 


vice; meaning probably to ſervice. with the 


freemen in the heavy infantry ; becauſe it ap- 
pears from Herodotus to have been no new 


practice to make ſlaves do duty as light troops. 


It ſeems a neceſſary inference, what we might 
otherwiſe indeed naturally ſuppoſe, that the 


utmoſt ſtrength of Athens was exerted upon 


that occaſion. But eleven years after, at the 
battle of Platza, when the immediate danger 


to the Athenian people was much leſs preſſing, 


and when a conſiderable part of their force 


was ſerving aboard the fleet, the Athenian 
troops in the confederate army were eight thou- 


(0 l. L e. 33. 


four thouſand men. 


(a) Herodot -1.ix. e. 28, 29. 


firength to the Athenian forces from the colo- 
niſts lately returned from Eubcea, would, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, be of ſcarcely leſs than 
The ſame author informs 
us that the inhabitants of the little iſland of 
Naxos, after the expulſion of a powerful party, 
formed no leſs than eight thouſand regular 
heavy-armed foot (1). Upon the whole we can; 
not ſuppoſe the regular Grecian forces at 
Marathon much fewer than twenty thouſand, 
and the armed ſlaves would be about an equal 


en 


3) Herodot. 1. v; c. yo. 
ſpicuous, 
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ſpicuous, would of courſe have the lead. Of the nine colleagues of 
Miltiades five gave up their days of command to him ; and by their 
means he had the majority of votes among the ten, Thus the ex- 
treme inconveniencies to which the Athenian ſyſtem lay open were in 
a great degree obviated ; and the unity indiſpenſible to the advanta- 
geous conduct of military buſineſs was eſtabliſhed, Miltiades to his 
other advantages joined that of having ſerved with the Perſians. He 
knew therefore the compoſition of their armies, the temper of their 
troops, and the ordinary ſyſtem of their generals. The Greeks, whoſe 
dependence was on their heavy-armed foot formed in the deep order 


of the phalanx, uſually began an ingagement with a few diſcharges | 


of miſſile weapons, and then preſently came to cloſe fight with their 
long ſpears. The Perſians made more uſe of the bow, and leſs of 
the ſpear; which with them was ſhorter than the Grecian ſpear, and 


they depended much upon their cavalry, of which the Greeks (ex- 
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CHApP. VIII, 
SECT. Iv. 
— 


mae vi. 
Piu arch; ** 3 


cepting the Theſſalians) from the nature of their country could have 


little. The defenſive armour alſo of the Perſian infantry was inferior 
to the Grecian. Herodotus has marked the difference in a ſpeech of 
Ariſtagoras the Mileſian to the Lacedzmonian aſſembly : The Per- 
© fians go to battle, he fays, * carrying bows and ſhort ſpears, and 
wearing ſtockings and turbans.“ The Greeks carried long ſpears 
and ſwords, and wore greaves and helmets r. 

The Perſian generals, guided by Hippias, had eu their 58 
of debarkation on the eaſtern coaſt of . near Marathon. Here 


* Eſchylus, who is fu himſelf to have 'H ee 
fought at Marathon, at Salamis, and at Pla- Abvens be xixgat Tut; P. 131. 
tæa, adverts in ſeveral paſſages of his tragedy I | 2 
of the Perſians to this difference of weapons. a 111 farther, Atoſſa aſking , 


The chorus ſpeaking of Xerxes ſays: | Athenians, 
ExA9 JorgreAtrorg ay. -; TOs Ilerege 745, rot a arXpa1 d. e x 
ae wobddeurer Ag. P. 120. 6d. N. 1. Stech. g.; 

Afterward the characteriſtical weapons are put the chorus anſwers: | 
erw | 

for the nations who bore them: order xn 8 x84 Pialomdic Taye 


Herodot, I. v. 
c. 49. 


Herodot. l. vi. 
C. 102. 107, - 
Thucyd. I. vi. 

c. 58. 


Iôrigo » Thgov þ Pope To IK, : P. 137. 
1 1 wy on 
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SECT. IV. 
— 
Pauſan. I. i. 
Weite . 


Journey into 


Greece, b. vi. 
Chandler's 
xd in 
reece, e. 
n 
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and the way to Athens, between the mountains Pentelicus and Bri - 
leſſus, was leſs difficult than any other acroſs the heights which at 


: ſome diſtance ſurround that city. The intire command which they 


poſſeſſed of the ſea, made it neceſſary for Miltiades to wait for intel- 
ligence where they would make their deſcent. They had thus de- 


barked their whole force without obſtruction, and were already i in 
poſſeſſion of the plain, when the Athenian army appeared upon the 
hills above. But this plain was narrow: preſſed between the ſea 


eaſtward, and the hills weſtward, and cloſed at each extremity, on 
the north by a marſh, on the ſouth by the hills verging round and 
meeting the ſea. Miltiades, on view of the ground and of the enemy, 


determined to attack. The firſt object in ingaging Aſiatic armies was 


to reſiſt or to render uſeleſs their numerous and excellent cavalry: 


the next to prevent them from profiting by their ſuperior {kill in the 


uſe of miſſile weapons. The former might have been obtained by 
waiting among the hills: but there the heavy-armed Greeks would 


have been helpleſs againſt the Perſian archers ; whoſe fleet, whoſe 


Herodot. 1. vi. 


C. 111: 


C. 112. 


numbers, and whoſe weapons would inable them to attack on 


any ſide, or on all ſides, or, avoiding them intirely, to proceed to 


Athens. It was in a plain only that they could be forced to that 
mode of ingagement in which the Greeks had greater practice, 
and for which their arms were ſuperiorly adapted; and the narrow 
plain of Marathon was peculiarly favorable. Confined however as 
the ground was, the Athenian numbers were ſtill inſufficient to form 
a line equal to that of the enemy, and at the ſame time in all points 
competently ſtrong. Deciding therefore inſtantly his choice of dif-. 


ficulties, Miltiades extended his front by weakening his center. Dar- 


ing valor indeed, guided by a diſcernment capable of profiting from 


every momentary opportunity, could alone balance the many diſad- 


vantages of his circumſtances. Finding then his troops animated as 
he wiſhed, he iſſued a ſudden order to lay aſide miſſile weapons, to 
advance running down the hill, and ingage at once in cloſe fight. 
The order was 8 with _ utmoſt alacrity, The Perſians, more 
| accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed to give than to receive the attack, beheld, at firſt, with 
a diſpoſition to ridicule, this, as it appeared, mad onſet. The effect 
of the ſhock however proved the wiſdom with which it had been con- 
certed. The Afiatic horſe; formidable in champain countries by 
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their rapid evolutions, but in this confined plain incumbered with their 


- own numerous infantry, were at a loſs how to act *, Of the infantry 
that of proper Perſia almoit alone had reputation. for cloſe fight. The 
reſt, accuſtomed chiefly to the uſe of miſſile weapons, was, by the ra- 
pidity of the Athenian, charge, not leſs, diſconcerted than the horſe. 
The conteſt was howeier long. The Perſian infantry, ſucceſſors of 


C. I12, 


thoſe troops who, under the great Cyrus, had conquered Aſia, being 


poſted in the center of their army, ſtood the vehemence of the onſet, 
broke the weak part of the Athenian line, and purſued far into the 
country., The Athenians, after great efforts, put both the Perſian. 
wings to flight ; ; and had the prudence, not to follow. Joining then 
their divided forces, they met the conquering center of the Per- 


ian army returning weary from purſuit; defeated it, followed to the 
ſhore, and amid the confuſion of imbarkation made a terrible ſlaugh- 


ter. They took ſeven galleys. The Perſians loſt i in all fix thouſand 


Co 113. 


c. 117. 


four hundred men. Of the Athenians only one hundred and ninety- 


two fell; but among them were the polemarch Callimachus, Steſi- 
leos one of the ten generals, Cynægeirus, brother of the poet Æſchy- 
lus, and other men of rank who had been earneſt to ſet. an example 


e. 11. 


of valor on this trying occaſion. The higheſt praiſe of valor however 


was very equally earned by the whole army, whoſe juſt eulogy will 


perhaps beſt. be eſtimated from an obſervation of the original hiſto- 


rian : © The Athenians who fought at Marathon, ſays Herodotus, 
« were the firſt among the Greeks, known to have uſed running for 


c the aka of e at once to cloſe dis and ey, were the firſt 


* No account is given th Fields of any- cus previous to the bars of Platæa, toge- 
thing done by the Perſian horſe, tho he ſpeaks ther with every deſcription of the field of bat- 


ol it as numerous. The detail however which tlel of / Marathon, ſufficiently accounts we their 


be afterward gives of actions of the Perſian ina&ion- or inefficacy there. 


1 1 e e a | 1 < ho 


c. 112. 
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SECT. W. < and of the men who wear it; for hitherto the very name of Medes 
© and Perſians had been a terror to the Greeks x.. 5 
Such is the account given of this celebrated day by: that hiſtorian 
| who lived near enough to the time to have converſed with eye-wit- 
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neſſes T. It is modeſt throughout, and bears general marks both of 
authentic information and of honeſt veracity. The ſmall proportion 
of the Athenian ſlain perhaps appears leaſt conſiſtent with the other 
circumſtances. Yet it is countenanced by authentic accounts of va- 
rious battles in different ages, and particularly by thoſe in our own 
hiſtory of Agincourt and Poitiers. When indeed the whole front of 

the ſoldier was covered with defenſive armour, ſlaughter ſeldom could | 
be great but among broken troops, or in purſuit. We are however 
told that a part of the Athenian army was broken. If it might be 
allowed to the hiſtorian at all to wander from poſitive authority, the 
known abilities of Miltiades, and his acquaintance with the temper 


and formation of the Perſian army, added to the circumſtances of the 


+ % >» 


center was intended ; purpoſely to lead the flower of the enemy's 


forces out of the battle, and fatigue them with unprofitable purſuit. 


The deep order in which the ancients fought would perhaps make 


ſuch a ſtratagem not too hazardous for daring prudence, under urgent | 


neceſſity of riſking much. Writers who Eos followed Herodotus in 
deſcribing this memorable day have abounded with evident fiction, as 


* Thoſe honeſt confeſſions of Herodotus, | 
which have given ſo much offence to Plutarch, 


we find all more or leſs confirmed by the elder 
writers of higheſt authority. Thus Plato: 

A 0 vod Sedo. Garter arlgwonu 3 2 
zur ro Ac lep ck. u vin xαντα- 
Sevhupiry 3» 1 lege *. Menexen. p. 240. I. 2. 


+ There are two expreſſions in his ſixth 


book (1) which have been underſtood by ſome 


to import that he had himſelf converſed with 
Epizelus, ſon of Cuphagor as, who had been 


(1) c. 117. 


(] See note 14. p- 493- of Weſſeling's edition. 


deprived of his eyeſight, according to his own | 


account, in a very extraordinary manner, dur- 
ing the action at Marathon: but the critics 


ſeem to have determined that thoſe expreſſions 


mean-no more than that Herodotus. had heard 


the account of Epizelus reported by others (2). 


But according to the chronologers Herodotus 
was born about fix years after the battle of 
Marathon. It is therefore not at all impoſſi- 
ble but he might have converſed with Pans 


preſent at the action. 


well 
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well as with fulſome panegyric of the Athenians, and abſurd obloquy CHAP.VIII. 


on their enemy *. 


Still, however, after the defeat at Marathon, the Perſian arma- 
ment was very formidable; nor was Athens, immediately by its 
glorious victory, delivered from the danger of that ſubverſion with 
which it had been threatened. The Perſian commander, doubling 
Cape Sunium, coaſted the ſouthern ſhore of Attica, not without 
hopes of carrying the city by a ſudden aſſault. But the Athenians 
had a general equal to his arduous office. Aware of what might be 
the enemy's intention, Miltiades made a rapid march with a large 
part of his forces; and when the Perſians arrived off the port Phale- 
rus, they ſaw an Athenian army incamped on the hill of Cynoſarges 
which overlooks it. They caſt anchor; but, without attempting any 
thing, weighed again and ſteered for Aſia. They carried with them 
their Eretrian priſoners, who were conducted to the great king at 
Suſa. The humane Darius ſettled them on an eſtate, his private pro- 
perty, at Ardericca in the ne of Ciſſia, about * miles 
from his i 12 | 


SECTION V. 


Growing Ambi tion of Athens. Effetts of Party ſpirit at 9 <Hig Ex- | 
traordinary Honors to the Memory of Horn and. Br Jhogeiton. 
5 and Death of e 


IT is particularly in the nature of 'democratical government for 
ambition to grow with ſucceſs. No ſooner were the Athenians deli- 
vered by the victory of Marathon from impending deſtruction, than 
they began to meditate conqueſt. Almoſt all the iſlands of the 


Herodot. 1. vi. 
c. 5355 & (ng 


Egean were obnoxious for their ready ſubmiſſion to the Perſian Corn 


ſummons ; and ſome even for their exertions in the Perſian cauſe. 


* The extraraguncs of Juſtin? 5 tals may might have deſerved * portion of the abuſe 
leſſen our regret for the loſs of the great work with which calumny has fingularly loaded him. 
which he has epitomized. ' Had Herodotus, Among later authors the conciſe narrative of 
among all his muſes, given one romance ſo Cornelius Nepos is by far moſt deſerving at- 
abſurd as Juſtin's account of this battle, he tention. 

Mil tiades 


I 
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CHAP. VIIL Miltiades was ſent with ſeventy ſhips- to exact fines from them for 


SECT. V. 
wVryw 


of the Athenian government. Paros reſiſted. Siege was laid to its 


their delinquency ; and as far as might be, uſing the newly-acquired | 
naval power in imitation of the practice of Lacedzmon on the con- 
tinent, to reduce them under the authority, or at leaſt the influence 


principal town. After twenty-ſix days no impreſſion was made. 
Miltiades then, himſelf dangerouſly wounded, led back his armament 
to Athens, without having effected anything, according to Herodo- 


tus, but the ravage of that one iſland. 


Athens has been accuſed of black ingratitude and ets injuſtice 


for the treatment of this great man which immediately followed. : It 


has been endeavoured on the other hand, by the zealous partizans of 
democratic rule, to juſtify: his doom on thoſe ſevere principles of pa- 
triotiſm which deny all rights to individuals where but a ſuſpicion of 
public intereſt interferes. But whoever will take the pains to con- 
nect the deſultory but honeſt narration of Herodotus may find, and 
everything remaining from Thucydides, Xenophon, Iſocrates, and 
Demoſthenes any way relative to the ſubject will confirm it, that 
neither general ingratitude nor general patriotiſm ſwayed the Athe- 


nian people upon this occaſion ; party-ſpirit was ſtill the prot mover 


Herodot. I. vi. 
c. 123 

Thucyd. 1. i. 
c. 20. & l. vi. 


c. 53 & 59. 


of their politics. 


It has been aid by Hale” and 4 0 by Thucydides, that : 
not Harmodius and Ariſtogeiton, as the vulgar in their time believed, 
but the Alcmzonid faction delivered Athens from the tyranny of the 
Peiſiſtratids. But a party, which had ſo long, ſo wiſely, ſo vir- 


tuouſly, and ſo beneficially directed the affairs of the commonwealth 


as that of the Peiſiſtratids, would be too firmly and extenſively rooted . 


to be at once annihilated by the expulſion of its chiefs. It ſeems 


therefore to have been the policy of the Alcmzonid party to hold out 
the names of Harmodius and Ariſtogeiton to public eſteem; while 
nothing was left untried to brand the memory of the Peiſiſtratid ad- 
miniſtration. Hence the very extraordinary honors paid to the me- 
mory of the aſſaſſins of Hipparchus. Hence the mere revenge of a 


private quarrel elevated to the dignity of tyrannicide and aſſertion 


' of 
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of publie liberty. The celebration of the deed by ſongs was made a 
regular part of the ceremony of the great feſtival of Panathenæa. 
The cuſtom was introduced even at private entertainments always to 
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fing the ſong of Harmodius and Ariſtogeiton *. Statues of the pa- 


triots, made by the greateſt artiſts at the public expence-and of the 
moſt coſtly materials, were erected in different places of greateſt re- 
ſort in the city +. It was forbidden by a particular law to give their 
names to ſlaves. Obſequies were periodically performed to their 
memory, under the direction of the polemarch archon. Particular 


honors, privileges, and emoluments were decreed to their families. 
And to conclude all, in terror to future invaders of public liberty, 


but principally in terror to the living enemies of the Alcmzonid 


party, promiſes were held out by public authority, that future ſuf- 


ferers in the cauſe of freedom (for by that ſacred name the Alc- 


mæonids deſcribed the ſupporters of their own power) ſhould be 


equally honored, with Harmodius and Ariſtogeiton. Attention to 
theſe circumſtances, as effects of party, is neceſſary for underſtanding, 
in any degree, the domeſtic politics of the Athenian commonwealth. 
The glory of Miltiades, in diminiſhing che conſequence, excited 
the envy of the Alemæonids. Herodotus mentions a report that 
they had gone ſo far as to hold a traiteroys correſpondence with the 
Perſians under Datis and Artaphernes, and communicated intelligence 
to them by ſignals. He profeſſes indeed that he thought this incre- 
dible ; and the circulation of ſuch. a report may perhaps beſt be con- 


ſidered as one among innumerable proofs how buſy, and how virulent 


in calamny faction was at Athens T. On the other hand the ill will 


Herodot. l. vi; 


C. 121. 


of the Alcmæonids to Miltiades did not remain dubious. The ſecu⸗ 
rity of the commonwealth, which that OE man 's abilities had pro- 


- 1 * — * S uy 2 1 * N 
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* This ſong, the moſt ancient compoſition 
of its kind preſerved in prophane hiftory, may 
be ſeen, with an elegant Latin tranſlation, in 


Biſhop Lowth' $ Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. 


| © + The laborious Meurſius, in his Peiſiſtra- 
tus, has collected accqunts of many of theſe | 


ſtatues from various ancient authors. 


t Narratam ſibi, vel ab aliis ſeripto man- 


— 4 = £ 4 TS £4 14 1 


aa . e, of ſuſpicionem 
tot argumentis repelſit Herodotus, ut in his 


etiam vexandis modum exceſſiſſe videatur Plu- 
tarchus de Herod. .Malign, Valcken. not. ap. 
Weſſel. Herodot. Plutarch has indeed through - 
out that treatiſe exceeded all meaſure of rea- 
ſon, and little regarded . | 
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CHAP.VIIL cured, had made thoſe abilities leſs immediately neceſſary; and his 
SECT. V. failure at Paros afforded means of ruining him with a fickle multi- 
Herodot. I. vi. tude poſſeſſed of deſpotic authority. Xanthippus, one of the princi- 
Cors. 9 pal men of Athens, who had married a daughter of Megacles, the 
r. Miltiad. great opponent of Peiſiſtratus and chief of the houſe of Alemæon, 
conducted a capital accuſation againſt him. Miltiades was unable to 
appear in the general aſſembly: his cauſe was pleaded hy his friends. 
He was acquitted of capital offence, but condemned in a fine of fifty 
talents; about nine thouſand four hundred pounds ſterling. This he 
was unable immediately to diſcharge. His wound mas hie bromgyt | 


on a mortification ; and Miltiades died i in priſon. 


CHAPTER IX. 


5 T he Hiſtory of GREECE from the A ed Fa Xenxne 15 
| the Throne of Persa till the Concluſion of the firſt 
ampere of that Monarch 8 Expedition 3 0 Oxxkcr. | 


SECTION I. 


kenden of Xerxes to the Throne of Pera. Bae ee 2 | 
the Court of Perſia for Conqueſt i in Europe. Aſembly of the Army at 


Es SGsardis, and of the Fleet in the Helleſpont. March of the Army. 
B Auer of the . e oh os the g and n at pep 155 


. e f. 


ERODOTUS plas "ey ibis attributing to 1 9 an 

SECT. I. acrimonious reſentment againſt Athens very repugnant to his 
dert general character as it ſtands marked by authors of higheſt credit, and 
Plato. loc. eit. even by what that hiſtorian himſelf has reported, evidently on better 


Herodot. I. vii. 
| Ons 
nnen, 


CHAP. IX. 
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a ſecond expedition into Greece, to revenge the diſgrace of Marathon, 
Prudence perhaps, not leſs than honor, would require the attempt; 


but three years could not be neceſſary to the reſources of the Perſian 
empire for ſuch a purpoſe ; and more important objects in the mean 


time called the attention of its rulers. Egypt revolted; and a dan- 
gerous diſpute about the right of ſucceſſion to the throne aroſe be- 
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tween the ſons of Darius. That monarch had the ſatisfaction to ſee 


the ſucceſſion amicably ſettled in favor of Xerxes, his ſon by Atoſſa 
daughter of Cyrus, to the prejudice of elder ſons by a former mar- 
riage: but he died ſoon after, leaving Egypt to be recovered and 
Greece to be puniſhed by his ſucceſſor. The former object was ac- 
compliſhed in the ſecond year of the reign of Xerxes: tho other 
ſeems to have been for ſome time neglected. 


Ol. IXxili. 4 
B. C. 485. 
Herodot. I.vii. 
C. 7. 


But the Perſians had not yet forgotten the FOO which their 
fathers had ſupported, of a warlike and conquering people. They 


were not accuſtomed to inſults within their dominion like that of 


the burning of Sardis; and ſtill leſs to defeats in the field like that 
of Marathon. We cannot ſuppoſe Herodotus often well informed of 


intrigues about the perſon. of the great king: but we may believe 


what he puts as a remark into the mouth of Xerxes, that it had not 


been the cuſtom of the Perſians to be quiet.“ Nor is it to be 


doubted but there would be men about that prinee ready to incou- 
rage an idea natural enough to a youth inheriting ſuch immenſe 
power from a race of conquerors, that it became him alſo to be a 
conqueror, that it became him ſtill to inlarge the bounds of his vaſt 
empire, and to emulate the military fame of Darius, of Cambyſes, 
and even of the great Cyrus v. To puniſh Athens and to conquer 


Herodot. l. vii. 
c. 8. ſect. 1. 


Herodot. l. vii. 
c. 8. ſ. 3. 


Greece were therefore ſmall ee ; nor does what Herodotus b 
— 1 
5 * This is 9 5 motive 1155 alledged by A(- ; IIoBror 3 MxThow o9Y aN 8, Tor N neee! bias dero 
chylus, in the perſon of Atoſſa, for the expe- Ed ayguatur, 7aTpwor I Be * autdnur. 
dition of Xerxes. Speaking to the ſhade of | Toa 0 i5 d Grid WoMdric Aur rann, 
Darius ſhe ſays: _ _ | y & Gol vu a reren ig EM. 


Tara T3; xaxois GaiAGy 4: Men, en ” b 1 1 IS Ps 161. edit. H. 8 
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Herodot.l.vii. 
c. 20. 
Diod. Sic. I. xi. 
c. 1. & ſeq. 


like that of the fleet under Mardonius. 


Herodot. l. vii. 
C. 21. 
Diod. Sic. I. xi. 
C. 2. 


power. 
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ſuggeſted appear improbable, that the ardent ambition of the youth- | 
ful monarch and ſome among his counſellors might look as far as the 
Weſtern Ocean, howſoever little its ſhores or the intermediate na- 
tions were known to them, for the term of their career of glory. 
Four years it is ſaid were employed in preparations. : An army was 
collected greater than the world ever ſaw, either before or ſince. The 
commanders on the weſtern frontier of the empire had had opportu- 
nity of obſerving that the moſt formidable land-force could not ſecure 
maritime provinces from inſults by ſea ; and ſtill more that the con- 
queſt of maritime ſtates would be in vain attempted without naval 
Every ſeaport therefore in the whole winding length of 
coaſt from Macedonia to. the Lybian Syrtes was ordered to prepare 
ſhips and to imprefs mariners. A prodigious work was undertaken 
for the purpoſe of making the navigation ſecure from the Aſiatic 
along the European coaſt, and to prevent all riſk of future difaſters 
It was no leſs than to form 
a canal, navigable for the largeſt galleys, acroſs the iſthmus which 
joins Athos to the continent of ' Thrace. A fleet was aſſembled at 
Eleus, a port of that peninſula, under the command of Bubares, ſon 
of Megabazus; and the crews were employed on the work.  Hero- 
dotus ſuppoſes mere oſtentation to have been the motive to this un- 


dertaking ; becauſe, he ſays, leſs labor would have carried the fleet 


over land from one ſea to the other. It ſeems however no raſh con- 


jecture that deep policy may have prompted it. To croſs the Egean, 


even now, with all the modern improvements in navigation, is ſin- 


aularly dangerous. To double the cape of Athos is ſtill more formi- 


to leſſen the danger and the delays of the palizge for a fleet 195 


dable. If therefore the object was to add the countries weſt of the 


Fgean ſea to the Perſian dominion, it was of no ſmall conſequence 
At 


* ge any circumſtance of the e 


tion of Xerxes is more ſtrongly W by 


hiftorical teſtimony than' the making of the 
canal of Athos. The informed and exact 
Thucydides, who had property in Thrace, and 


lived part of his time upon alien ſpeaks 


of the canal of Athos made by the king of 
Perſia with perfect confidence (1). Iſocrates 
mentions it alſo as an undoubted cireumſtance; 4 
ſtill in bis time the ſubjet of wonder and of 


(+) Thucyd. 1, iv. 6. 209: 


— 


common 
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laid over the river Strymon. 


Magazines meanwhile were formed all 
along the coaſt as far as Macedonia ; chiefly in me tom, of the Gre · 
cian colonies now ſubject to Perſia. | 


hm. * 


At length, the levies being nen the W ae all the 
| cations and ſouthern provinces were aſſembled at Critali in Cappadocia. 
Hither the monarch himſelf came to take the command. He marched 


immediately to Sardis; where the land force from the weſt of Aſia 
Hence heralds were ſent into Greece, to all the 


Minor joined him. 


cities except Athens and Lacedæmon; where, in the reign of Darius, 
the Perſian heralds had, in violation of the law of nations even of 
that age, been cruelly put to death. Earth and water were demanded 
in token of ſubjection; and, according to the oriental cuſtom, orders 
were given to, prepare entertainment for the king againſt his ar- 


rival. 


Xerxes wintered at Sardis. 
rior to the canal of Athos was prepared in the Helleſpont. 


Meanwhile a work ſcarcely infe- 
Two 


bridges of boats were extended from near Abydus on the Aſiatic to 
near Seſtos on the European ſhore. The width is ſeven furlongs. 
The bridges were contrived, one to reſiſt the current, which is always 
ſtrong ' wake the Propontis, the other to withſtand the winds, which 


1 are often violent from the Ægean ſea, ſo that each protected the other. 


Early in ſpring the army moved. For ſo vaſt a multitude one 
P difficulty was ſo to direct the march that water might not 


t 


common . Diodorus relates the fact 


not leſs poſitively than Herodotus. The paſſage 


of Strabo which. deſcribed Thrace is unfortu- 
nately loſt; but the canal of Xerxes remains 


| confidently mentioned in; the epitome of his 


work. The place was moreover ſo ſurrounded 


dy Grecian ſettlements that it ſeems impoſſible 
for ſuch a report, if unfounded, to have held 


any credit. At the very time of the expedi- 


tion of Xerxes there were no fewer than five © 
_ Grecian towns. on the peninſula itſelf of Athos, 
one even on 10 iſthmus, deſcribed by ba 5 


Several rivers of ſome AE were found unequal t to the ſupply; 


SECT, 1. 


= Ixxiv.4. 
B. C. 481. 
Herodot. l. vii. 
c. 26. 


Herodot. l. vil. 
P 3 0 
8 I. xiii. 
P · 591. ; 


Ol. Ixxv. 1. 
B. C. 480. 


Herodot.Lvik, 


c. 37 & ſeq. 


Jos! as cloſe to the canal, and Many on the 


adjacent coaſts (1). Vet Juvenal has choſen 
the ſtory of this canal as an exemplification of 


the Grecian diſpoſition 'to lie: and I have 


ſomewhere red of a;French traveller in mo- 
dern times Who viſited, or thought he viſited 
the place, and could" find no veſtige of the 
work. The reader muſt chuſe his belief be- 


tween the Grecian hiſtorians and geographer, 


and the Roman ſatiriſt, reed as he may 
be by modern obſervation. © 
33 2 


15 


0 neuer vi c. 48. meh. Shy e. r & & Excerpt. ex Ak, 1. ü. 
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and among them the celebrated ſtream of Scamander, in its aces 
acroſs the Trojan plain, was exhauſted. Seven days and nights were 


employed unintermittingly, in paſſing the bridges of the Helleſpont. 


The march was then continued through the Cherſoneſe. The fleet, 
which had been aſſembled in the. Helleſpont, was at the ſame time 
ordered to proceed along the coaſt weſtward. The land and ſea forces 
met again at Doriſcus near the mouth of the Hebrus, where Darius, 


on his return from his Scythian expedition, had eſtabliſhed a Perſian 


garriſon. Both the country and the coaſt here were favorable for 


the review of fo immenſe an armament, and here Gong the 


monarch reviewed his forces both of ſea and land. 


Here too, Herodotus tells us, the army was muſtered. Subſequelit 
ancient writers have taken upon them to differ from him concerning 


its ſtrength; but we may beſt believe the ſimple honeſty of the ori- 


ginal hiſtorian, who, in deſcribing the manner of the muſter, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhows that even the Perſian generals themſelves knew not how 
to aſcertain the numbers under their command. Indeed thoſe who 
know how difficult it is, amid all the accuracy of diviſion and the 


minuteneſs of detail in modern European armies, and comparatively > 


handfuls of men, to acquire exact information of effective numbers, 


will little expect it among the almoſt countleſs bands of various lan- 


Herodot. l. vii. 
c. 60. 


to one million ſeven hundred thouſand fighting n men; yon he expreſs- 


guages and widely differing cuſtoms which compoſed the military 


multitude under Xerxes. Herodotus reckons in it no leſs than twerity- 


nine nations, from Scythia north to Ethiopia ſouth, and from India 
eaſt to Thrace and Lybia weſt. To acquire a foundation for gueſſing 
the total effective ſtrength without an attempt to aſcertain the detail, 


the method taken by the Perſian generals, he ſays, was this: Ten 
thouſand men, being counted, were formed in a circle as cloſe as 


| poſſible. A fence was then raiſed around them. They were diſ- 


miſſed, and all the army in turn paſſed into this incloſure, till the 
whole was thus counted by tens of thouſands. According to this 
muſter, ſuch as it was, the hiſtorian ſays the infantry alone amounted 
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ly declares, that no one ever undertook to give an account of the 


detail k. The cavalry he makes only eighty thouſand, by no means 
an improbable number, and likely to have been better aſcertained. 
Arabian camel-riders and African charioteers he computes at twenty 
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—. 
Herodot. l. vii. 
c. 87. 


thouſand. Horſes, - mules, aſſes, oxen, and wann for the baggage, : 


were beſides innumerable. 
Of the fleet he gives a more particular account. The trireme 
galleys of war amounted to twelve hundred and ſeven ; and his diſtri- 


| bution, which may ſhow the comparative naval ſtrength of different na- 


tions at the time, makes the total appear ſcarcely beyond probability. 
Three hundred were furniſhed by. the Phenicians with the Syrians of 
Paleſtine ;' two hundred by Egypt; one hundred and fifty by Cyprus; 


Herodot. vii. 
c. * 


Cilicia ſent one hundred; Pamphylia thirty; Lycia fifty; Caria ſe- 


venty: thirty were provided by the Dorian Greeks of Aſia, one hun- 


dred by the Ionians, ſixty by the olians, ſeventeen by the iſlands, 


and by the Helleſpontian towns one hundred. 'The average comple- 


ment of men to each trireme galley he reckons at two hundred. The 
crews of the whole fleet would thus amount to to hundred and 


forty one thouſand four hundred. But over and above the ordinary 
crew there were thirty Perſians: or Medes or Sacians in each galley. 
Theſe would make an addition of thirty fix thouſand two hundred 


and ten men. The Phenician ſhips, he fays, were the beſt failers, : 
and among thoſe the Sidonian excelled. /| Beſide theſe the tranſports, 


ſome. for- infantry, ſome particularly fitted for cavalry, ſtoreſhips, 
ſome of vaſt burden, together with ſmaller veſſels of various ſorts and; 
for various purpoſes attending the fleet, would not be eaſily numbered. 

He reckons them by a groſs calculation at three; thouſand ; and their 
average crews. at eighty men : the amount of their crews would thus 


be two hundred and forty thouſand; and the number of men in the 


fleet all {agother an aden _ eee * n 
and te. 418 ank 81 | | 
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C. 121. 


Herodot. I. vii. 
c. 108 & ſeq. 
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Of this extraordinary expbligion naturally. many 8 duh 
be remembered and propagated ; niany true, many falſe, miſtaken, 
or exaggerated, Among thoſe related by Herodotus ſome appear 
perfectly probable ; ſome refer to circumſtances of which he could 
hardly have had authentic information, and ſome are utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with the characters to whom they refer. Among the latter T 


| ſhould reckon the ridiculous puniſhment of the Helleſpont by ſtripes 


and chains, together with executions equally impolitic as inhuman, 
and repugnant to what we learn on beſt authority of the manners of 

the Perſians. But the account which that hiſtorian gives of the march . 
of the army, and of the attending motions of the fleet, is clear and 
conſiſtent beyond what might be expected. The march was con- 
tinued from Doriſcus in three columns. One, under Mardonius and 
Maſiſtes, kept along the coaſt; the fleet nearly accompanying it. 
Another, under Tritantæchmes and Gergis, proceeded far within land. 


Xerxes himſelf led the third between the other two, Smerdomenes 


and Megabyzus commanding under him. They paſſed the Samo- 


thracian towns, the moſt weſterly of which was Meſambria on the 


river Liſſus, on whoſe oppoſite bank was Stryma a town belonging 
to the iſlanders of Thaſus. This river did not ſuffice for the con- 

ſumption of the army. Maronæa, Dicæa, Abdera, Grecian colonies, 
lay next on the road. Everywhere the commands to prepare for. 
the reception of the monarch and his army had been zealouſly exe- : 
cuted|” Beſide: vaſt magazines of corn, meat, and forage for the | 
troops, many of the cities, emulous to court favor, or anxious to 
avert wrath, had prepared, with a ſumptuouſneſs proportioned to their 
hopes and fears rather than to their revenues, for the reception of the 


king and his court. Wherever the halt of the royal train had been 
announced, a ſuperb pavilion was erected, adorned with the moſt 


coſtly furniture. | Many eities provided even veſſels of gold and ſilver 
for the table. The rapacious attendants of the Perſian court ſpared 


nothing. In the morning when the army marched all was carried 


off. This eaſtern ſtile of robbery g 12 occaſion Tor's a ſaying of Mega». 


Creon, | 


HISTORY OF GN HE ECE. 
creon, a citizen of Abdera, which Herodotus has recorded as Having 
become popular, That the Abderites ought to go with their wives 
in proceſſion to their temples, and pray to the gods always edually 
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to avert half the evils that threatened: for upon the prelent occa- 


* fion their moſt grateful thanks were due for the favor ſhown in 


*-diſpoſing Xerxes to eat but once a day; ſince, if the monarch had 
© choſen to dine on the morrow as he had ſupped o over r night, there | 


would have been an end of Abdera.“ 

Not contented with their forces, already innumerable, the Perſians 
continued everywhere on their march. to. preſs men. The youth, 
equally Grecian and Thracian, were compelled to join. either the 
army or the navy. Vet, according to Herodotus; the Thracians 


Herodot. I. vii. 
c. 108 & 110, 
Diodor. Sic. 
L xi. c. Jo | 


preſerved. ſuch veneration for the ſoil» Which this enormous arma- 


| _ had trodden, that to his time they/avoided' breaking or ſowing 
He does not account for this pacticularity: \bat' perhaps the 


3 favored the Thracians againſt the Greeks; all whoſe eftablith- 


ments on that coaſt were incroachments'upon Thracian ground. From 
Abdera the diviſion under Xerxes proceeded to Eton (a Grecian town 


on the river Strymon, with à Perfian garriſon” eſtabliffied there by 


Darius) and thence by Argilus and Stageirus to Acanthus, all Grecian 
ſetillements. In the neighbourhood of Acanthus the three diviſions 
met; and there Artach#as, a Perſian of high rank; related to the 
| royal family, and in great favor with Xerxes, died. The few words 

in which Herodotus deſcribes his funeral, eontribute to ſhow the ex 
tenſiveneſs, and to connect from remoteſt antiquity the hiſtory of the 
ceremony which gave occaſion to thoſe artificial mounts, numerous 
in our own country as in many other parts of the world. The whole 
army, he ſays, heaped the mount which formed the ſepulchral mo- 


nument of Artachzas ? ., After this ſolemn woe the march was 


* m & d ον — 1. vil. c. 1 17. 10 & London Fx r — real | da rib 


Homer gives a correſponding deſcription of 'the _ Xelajues Apyliuy eee gerd Erxporraws, 
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CHAP. IX. continued weſtward, with the country called Chalcidice, full of Gre- 


SECT. II. 
nnd 


3 . 14 
W 4 EIT F „ (L 7 
5 


cian ſettlements, on the left. The fleet, which had met the army at 


Acanthus, proceeded thence through the canal of Athos, and round the 


peninſylas. of Sithonia and Pallene into, the bay of Therme; preſſing 


| ſhips and ſeamen at all the Grecian towns on the coaſt. The army, 


arriving ſoon after, occupied with its incampment the whole, ex- 
tent of the Macedonian ſhore, from Therme and the ere of fMyg: 
donia to the river Haliacmon | near He borders of . 
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"SECTION 1 5 


State 1 Gre reece of, hy time of the 5 855 ae Terres. : \Retonſe of 
_ . the Delpbian Oracle, conterning the Invaſion." \Meaſures for forming 
a conſederacj of Grecian Commonwealths. Diſunion ambng the Greeks. 
» Aſembly g Deputies from the: confederated Commonwealths at Corinth. 
. 'The Defence of Theſſaly. given up 2 tbe en ab Saving 4 
a en eee ee ne fell ag, 15 
1 LO % hoi et. bb 20014 2 2 2 sau achinib gc: b 
1 T H E Greeks. had, long, had, Fs IHE, the we ee 
rations. making in. Aſia; profeſſedly for the puniſhment | of Athens, 
but evidently enough with more extenſiye views of conqueſt. Vet 
ſtill, as on the former invaſion, no meaſures were concerted in com- 
mon, for, the general. defence of the country. On the gontrary, many 
of. the ſmall; republics readily. and even zealouſly made the demanded 
acknowlegement of ſubjection to the great king by the delivery of 
earth and water“. Nor will this. appear ſtrange to thoſe who read 
the honeſt hiſtorian of the age, and conſider the real ſtate of things in 
the country however i it may militate with later declamation on Gre- 
Now alt the foodof Warnke Gfesce Tarrodina © The" ondtudiag words WAS 1005 and hail 
The deſtin'd tomb, and caſt a mighty mound. the mighty ghoſt,” are an addition of the 
High on the ſhore the growing hill we raife, tranſlator not warranted by amine in this or 
"That wide th' extended Helleſpont ſurveys : een _ aſſage of his works. * 


Where all, from age ta ge, who volts coaſt, UNopbrey TAY WOXAQY PPT RY roi 
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cian patriotiſm. and love of liberty æõ. For it was ſurely no unreaſon- CHAP. IX. 
able opinion held by many that the might of Perſia was irreſiſtible h. SECT. II. 
All the Aſian Greeks had formerly in vain attempted to defend 5 
themſelves againſt the very inferior potentate of Lydia: and, when 
reduced, they ſcarcely found themſelves loſers, but on the contrary» 
ſeem to have been in many Points gainers by their ſubjection. _ 
| Lydian eee wich all its eee N was. aired FI oi 
vanced into Europe; and which, to a land-force that could not be 
numbered, added by far the greateſt naval ſtrength, collected from 
various ſabje& ſtates, that | had ever been ſeen in the world, how was 
it to be reſiſted by a few little republics, whoſe terrifaries, together 
were comparatively, but a ſpot, and which were nevertheleſs incapable. 
of any firm political union among one another? Quiet men would 
naturally think it wiſely done to merit favor by early ſubmiſſion; and 
the ambitious might hope that their field would even be extended 
through the eſtabliſhment of the Perſian dominion. in Greece. Some 
would - perhaps not unreaſonably prefer ſubjection under the Perſian 
empire before ſubmiſſion. to the domineering ſpitit of the Spartan oli-» 
garchy t; while the more oppreſſive tyranny of the Athenian demo- 
cracy had yet little ſhewn itſelf. Some might even wiſh. for a ſuper- 
intending authority to repreſz thoſe often horrid; violenees of domeſtic; 
faction, by which every Grecian city was almoſt, unceaſingly torn. 
T hoſe therefore who had given 1 the demang ed earth and Water reſted | 
ſatisfied i in the confidence that they ſhould ſuffer nothing: thoſe Who 
had r refuſed i it were in very great alarm g. Fs 5 And here, ſays Hero- 5 


52 7 511 2 "OY? YIYTE 
own;country,. with ,cager, zeal take an inte 
That e had its origin in Greece iu Bog! pop 474 ? mtereſt, 


litics, 
' when Grecian liberty Was in decay, but has merican po 
been moſtly produced under the See of the 1. Even Ifocrates admits this as a ſofficient 


| a ology for the ſmaller Grecian ſtates: Hyodvro 
imper Jal oy ap of Rome when men, Bes 7 1 A reren die Tay Toes Team E & cr νπτ ] 


daring to xeak directly of the government 
under which they lived, injoyed A weak re- 2 e an eurgien. P ! P, 226, 
venge in reviling it obliquely, or in obliquely See che Pay athenaic. of Ifocrates dixon | 


. oppoſit on to it, through immoſferate T 
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CHAP. 1X. dotus, * I am driven of neceſſity to profeſs an opinion, invidious I 1800 
SECT. E. tp moſt men, which yet, as I think it the truth, I ſhall not with- 
g gold. If the Athenians, in dread of the approaching danger, had 
either fled their country; or ſurrendered themſelves, not even an at- 
tempt could have been made to oppoſe the enemy by ſea. What 
© then would have followed may be readily conceived. The fortified 
© lines, propoſed: by the Peloponneſians acroſs the Corinthian iſthmus 
* would have been nugatory. For the Perſian having it in his power 
to make his attack where he pleaſed by ſea, would have ſubdued the 
ſeveral ſtates one by one; and the Lacedæmonians at laſt, reduced to 
« their ſingle ſtrength, would have had no choice left but of dying 
* gloriouſly, or of ſubmitting to a power which they could no longer 
© withſtand; ſo that all; Greece muſt inevitably have fallen under the 
© Perſian yoke.” Whoever" therefore ſhall fay that the Athenians pre- 
ſerved Greece, will not err from the truth: for, to whichſvever | 
party they joined themſelves, that muſt preponderate. Forming 
their determination then by the defire that Greece ſhould ſurvive 
© free, it was they who excited to energy all that remained of Gre- 
(ian people undecided for the Perſian cauſe; ry and ys. next under 
the gods, repelled the invaſion.” 1 c 
This teſtimony in favor of Athens appears upon the whole not 
leſs true than honorable. But as the buſineſs of hiſtory i is neither 
panegyric nor fatire, but to form a juſt eſtimate of the conduct and 
characters of men, it will be proper, as we have adverted to the 
circumſtances which might apologize for thoſe Greeks who yielded 
on the firſt ſummons, to advert alſo to the circumſtances which led 
the Athenians to ſuch determiped and animated oppoſition to the 
Perſian power. Nor is the inveſtigation difficult. The burning of 
Sardis firſt, then their treatment of the Perſian heralds, and finally , 
their victory at Marathon, had made the Athenians ſo peculiarly ob- 
noxious that, in ſubmitting, they. could little hope for favorable 
terms. Tho moreover. Hippias was now, dead, yet the Peifiſtratid 
rey ſtill exiſted ; and the court of the © ſatrapof Sardis s was the com- 


mon 
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mon reſort of Grecian refugees ; of whom ſome, richer or mote af- 
piring, or of rank to introduce them to conſideration, carried their 
intrigues as far as the monarch's court at Suſa. Among theſe Hero- 
dotus names Demaritus the baniſhed king of Sparta, ſome Theſſalian 
princes, and ſome of the Peiſiſtratids. All would expect to profit 
from the ſucceſs of the Perſian arms in Greece; to which indeed 
many looked as the only circumſtance that could-ever reſtore them to 
their country ; while on the contrary thoſe who now led the affairs 
of the Athenian commonwealth muſt, on that very account, expect 
from it the more inevitable and deeper ruin. But the glorious day 


of re pay WORE hag en give new energy to every Athenian mind. 


* © SR 


hin nothing i is too ard uous for them. Now alſo, as on the invaſion 
under Datis, there aroſe among the Athenians a leader born for the 
occaſion. Themiſtocles was a man of obſcure birth, but whom a 
general vehemence of temper, with a ſingular enthuſiaſm for glory, 
added to extraordinary talents, could not fail in a democracy of raiſ- 
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ing to the higheſt political eminence. We have obſerved how the 


war with the little iſland of Ægina had contributed to the former 
ſpirited oppoſition of Athens to Perſia. It is the remark of Hero- 
dotus that, upon the preſent occafion alfo, Greece owed its preſer- 
vation to that war; for it was that war which firſt obliged the Athe- 
nians to raiſe a marine. At Laureium, in Attica, was a very pro- 


ductive ſilver- mine, public property. But it had been determined, 


in the true ſpirit of democracy, that as the treaſury was rich, the re- 
venue from the mine, inſtead of being reſerved for public ſervice, 
ſhould be divided among all the Athenian people for their private 
uſe. That enthuſiaſtic ardor for any object in view which, when ge- 
nius feels, it can communicate, T hemiſtocles communicated among 
the Athenian youth. While their minds were generally exaſperated 
againſt the Eginetans, he procured a decree, which'the graver and 


more experienced leading men had not. dared even to propoſe, that 


no dividend ſhould be made of the income from the mines till two 


hundred 
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hundred trireme galleys were built with it. The threatened invaſion 
from the eaſt had ſtopped the Kaen war, and the galleys were 


now com plete. | 
The paſlage alſo of eee concerning the 8b By: his 
Delphian oracle in this tremendous crifis, tends fo much to mark. the 
temper and character of the times that it may be worth giving, as. 
nearly as our language will admit, in his own words: Neither, ſays 
that hiſtorian, continuing his panegyric of Athens, © did the alarming, 
© oracles from Delphi, however inſpiring terror, perſuade the Athe- 
© nians to deſert the cauſe of Greece. For perſons deputed by 
public authority to conſult the god &, having performed the pre- 
« ſcribed ceremonies, entered the ate and, as they ſat by the 
c ſhrine, the Pythoneſs, whoſe name was Ariſtonica, enounced theſe. 
c words : «« Wretches, why ſit ye there? Leave your houſes and the 
« lofty ramparts of your city, and fly to the fartheſt parts of the earth. 


For not the head ſhall remain firm, nor the body, nor the extreme 


1 feet; not therefore the hands, nor ſhall aught of the middle re- 


* main, but all ſhall paſs. unregarded. For fire and keen Mars, . 


« urging the Syrian chariot, ſhall deſtroy. Nor yours alone, but 
© many other ſtrong towers ſhall he overthrow. | Many temples. of, | 


„a the immortal gods ſhall he give to the conſuming fire. Even now. 


cc A; ſtand dropping ſweat, and ſhaking with terror. Black blood, 
« flows over their higheſt roofs, foreſeeing the neceſſities of wretch- 
60 edneſs. Depart therefore from the ſanctuary, and diffuſe the mind 
* in evils.” 4 The Athenian deputies were thrown into the deepeſt 
c conſternation. | Conſulting with, Timon ſon of Androbulus, one of 
c the principal Delphian citzzens, he, adviſed them to take the f Yym- 
5 bols of ſuppliants, and go again to the oracle. | They. did ſo, and. 


« addreſſed the ſhrine thus: 8. ſovereign, power, propheſy to us 


«© more propitiouſly for our country, regarding theſe ſuppliant tokens 
cc * which we. big or we will not depart | from the ſancluary, but rer 
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« main here even until we die.” The propheteſs anfwered: CHAP. IX. 


„Minerva is unable to appeaſe Olympian Jupiter, tho in- 
« treating with many' words and deep wiſdom. Again therefore I 
«© ſpeak in adamantine terms. All elſe within Cecropian bounds and 
te the receſles of divine Cithæron ſhall fall. The wooden wall alone 
«©, great Jupiter grants to Minerva to remain inexpugnable, a refuge 
to you and your children. Wait not therefore the approach of 
e horſe or foot, an immenſe army, coming from the continent; but 


«© retreat, turning the back, even tho they be cloſe upon you. O di- 


« vine Salamis! thou ſhalt loſe the ſons of women, WHIT Ceres be 
< ſcattered or gathered!” * | 1 8 7 52 
Writing down this anſwer, which appeared milder than the for- 
* mer, the deputies returned to Athens. Various opinions were held 
among the Athenian elders about the meaning of words which 
© intereſted them ſo deeply. Some thought they directed the defence 
© of the citadel, which having been anciently ſurrounded by a pali- 
«+ ſade, might be intended by the term wooden wall. Others inſiſted 
that the wooden wall could mean nothing but their fleet, upon 
« which alone therefore the oracle incouraged them to depend: yet 
this conſtruction ſeemed overthrown by the concluding ſentence, 
«© which the diviners deemed to portend, that if the fleet ventured an 


© ingagement it would be defeated, off Salamis. They therefore ad- 


, viſed by no means to riſk any kind or degree of ingagement, but to 
make uſe of the fleet for quitting, with their families and effects, 
a country which they could not defend, and to ſeek a ſerthenient 

5 elſewhere. | BY , the 1s | | | 
It was not likely that the oniflebe managers of thi Delphian oracle 
would e any es __ een to dee o peculiarly 


* | Theſe two PTR tho in . in 1 1 or even rendered at all in n 
original, fall remarkably into Engliſh almoſt language, if indeed they bear any certain 
word for word; even. the ambiguous expreſ- ſenſe in the original. It has therefore been 
ſions almoſt exactly correſponding in the two a prudent practice of tranſlators to give their 
languages. It is not every oracle reported by ee of them 1 in verſe. 
Greek authors that can be thus: literally ren- 


devoted 
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devoted to Perſian vengeance, when the innumerable forces of that 
mighty empire were already aſſembled at Sardis, while the little coun- 
try of Greece was ſo unprepared and ſo diſunited. Vet the conſulta- 


tion was probably neceſſary in compliance with popular prejudice ; 


and it depended then upon genius to interpret the reſponſe advanta- 
geouſly, after having perhaps ſuggeſted what might bear an advan- 


-tageous interpretation. Themiſtocles was not at a loſs upon this oc- 


caſion. There was one emphatical word, he ſaid, * which clearly 


© proved the interpretation of the diviners to be wrong. For if the 
* laſt ſentence had been meant unfavorably to the Athenians, the 
© oracle would ſcarcely have uſed the ap « 0 divine Salamis, 
© but rather, O wretched Salamis.“ Defeat at ſea was there- 
« fore Fee not to them but . be wo em the wooden 


« muſt fave their country.” | The Athenian arne was prediſpoſed 


to the character and to the ſentiments of Themiſtocles. It was de- 


termined, in purſuance of his opinion, to put the whole ſtrength of 
the commonwealth to the navy, to increaſe the number of ſhips as 
faſt as poſlible, and, together with ſuch other Greeks as could be 
perſuaded to join them, to meet the enemy at ſea. 


Then at laſt meaſures were taken for forming a league among thoſe 


_ Grecian ſtates who, according to the hiſtorian's expreſſion, were in- 


clined to the better cauſe *. It was preſently agreed that all enmities 
among themſelves ſhould ceaſe : for many yet exiſted, and princi- 
pally that between Athens and Zgina. Information came that Xer- 
xes was arrived at Sardis. Beſide that his court was a common reſort 


for refugee Greeks, many of his Ionian, and olian ſubjects would 


be conſtantly about it, tho probably very few of them ever near his 
perſon. Means were however thus open for any Greeks to paſs with 
little ſuſpicion, and eaſily to acquire information concerning all pub- 
lic tranſactions of the Perſian empire. To aſcertain report, and to 


* "Exirur To Ta Gp pgerbrrur. Herodot. I. vii. c. 145. 
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pry if poflible more deeply into things, ſome confidential perſons 


were ſent to Sardis. They were apprehended as ſpies, and condemned 
to death : but the circumſtances being reported to Xerxes, that prince, 
diſapproving the rigid caution of his officers, directed that the ſpies 
ſhould be carried round the whole army, and, after ſeeing every - 
thing, diſmiſſed with paſſports to go where they pleaſed. Some ſhips 


about the ſame time, carrying corn from the Euxine for Ægina and 


Peloponneſus, were ſtopped by the Perſian officers in the Helleſpont. 
Xerxes directed that they ſhould be ſuffered to proceed on their voy⸗ 
age; For, ſaid he, we are going to the ſame country, and the 
corn may be uſeful to us. The appearance of magnanimity in this 
conduct is leſſened, by the immenſity of the Perſian armament, ſeem- 


ingly far oyerproportioned to its object; yet upon the whole the 


anecdotes are not unworthy of the ſon of Darius, and grandſon of 
Cyrus. Analagous tranſactions may have happened among other 
people in other ages: a ſtory imilar to the former is related in Ro- 

man hiſtory. But in juſtice to Xerxes it ought not to be forgotten 
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that he ſtands firſt on record for this treatment, generous at leaſt, if 5:29 


we refuſe to call it magnanimous, of enemies whoſe: lives were for- 
feited by the law of nations of all ages. o 
The principal Grecian cities whoſe reſolutions . a - 


ful, were thoſe of Crete, with Argos, Corcyra, and Syracuſe; all | 


conſiderable for their naval force. Miniſters were ſent to all, urging 


Frontin. I. iv. 


e. 7. 


Herodot. 
1. vii. c. 145. 


them to an alliance againſt Perſia. Argos had not, with the power, 


1 loſt all the pride of its ancient prebminence among the Grecian ſtates. 


It had not long ſince ſuffered in a war with Sparta; when Cleomenes, 
in one battle, and a maſſacre which followed it, had deſtroyed no leſs 


than ſix thouſand Argian citizens. Weak under this calamity, irri- 


tated againſt Lacedæmon, and apprehending farther oppreſſion from 
that ambitious ſtate, which might command Peloponneſus ſhould 
Argos by any misfortune be farther reduced, recourſe was had to 
the Delphian oracle. The reſponſe, evidently compoſed by a friend 
40 1 © iy appears, as far as it can be underſtood, to favor their 
B b * ancient 
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ancient pretenſion to ſuperiority FOOL all other Grecian ſtates, and 
at the ſame time to direct them to enter into no league for common 
defence, but merely to provide for their own. ſecurity. The miniſters 
were nevertheleſs favorably received. Having, in the oracular reſponſe, 
an excuſe, which Grecian religion could not diſpute, for refuſing, 
if they choſe it, to ingage in any league, the Argians endeavoured to 


profit from the preſſing neceſſity of the occaſion for procuring advan- 


tageous terms as the price of their aſſiſtance. They demanded firſt 
that the Lacedemonians ſhould bind themſelves to peace with them 
for thirty years. Then they ſaid that, tho command among the Gre- 


cian ſtates juſtly belonged to Argos, yet they would be contented to 


ſhare it equally with Sparta. The Lacedæmonian deputies gave an 
unſatis factory anſwer, and the Argians concluded with decle ring, | 
That the Spartan arrogance was intolerable; and they would rather 
© be commanded by the barbarians than ſubject to Lacedzmon." The 
miniſters were then ordered to leave the Argian territory: before ſun- 
ſet, on pain of being treated as enemies. This, ſays Herodotus, is 


what the Argians themſelves ſay about theſe matters. Other reports 
leſs favorable to them were current in Greece. But after an account 
of them the honeſt hiſtorian adds: I do not undertake to vouch 
for theſe ſtories, nor for td relating to the buſineſs more 
© than as far as credit is due to what the Argians themſelves ſay. 
But this I know; that if all men were to bring their domeſtic diſ- 


graces together for the purpoſe of exchanging with their neighbours, 


. they would no ſooner have inſpected thoſe of others than all would 


© moſt willingly take back their o.] n. Thus neither 10 0 this occi- 


ion was the conduct of the Argians the moſt ſhameful.'/1 7» 


The miniſters: of the confederates were not more faccefefal tn | 


| Crete. Herodotus, from whom alone we have any detail of the 


political affairs of theſe times, was too nearly cotemporary to be 
totally unbiaſſed by the intereſt which perſons yet living would have 


in the credit of the principal actors. He makes a handſome apology 
Herodot.l.vii. for the refuſal of the Aten to Jain. in x the confederacy. They were 


i | deſirous, 
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defirous, he ſays, of taking their ſhare in the common defence of CHAP. X. 


Greece, but an oracle forbad them. In regard to the Coreyræans he 


has not been ſcrupulous: he plainly accuſes them of ſcandalous 


treachery to the Grecian cauſe, after having ingaged themſelves to 


ſupport it. Gelon tyrant of Syracuſe was a very powerful prince, and 


his alliance would have been a great acquiſition. But difficulties aroſe 


in accommodating his pretenſions to command with thoſe of the lead- 
ing ſtates of Greece. Partly abſurd pride, partly perhaps reaſonable 
jealouſy, prevented them from immediately acceding to his terms; 


and in the mean time the invaſion of Sicily by a menen oy 


made his whole force neceſſary at home. 1 G 


1 4 


Corinth was the place appqinted for the mecting of dejtation Sith 


the confederated ſtates to conſult about the conduct of the war. None 
among the Grecian people had been more forward to join the confe- 


deracy than the Theſſalians. Intelligence arrived that the Perſian ar- 


my had croſſed the Helleſpont, and was directing its march weſt- 
ward. This decided that Theſſaly was the frontier to be firſt attacked. 
The Theſſalians reaſonably expected that a force would immediately 


be aſſembled, competent as far as the ſtrength of Greece would ad- 


mit, for the defence of the paſſes into their country. They were 
alarmed to find no meaſures taken for that purpoſe. They haſtened 


therefore a remonſtrance to Corinth, urging that the force of their 


province alone was utterly unequal to oppoſe the prodigious army 
which was coming againſt them; that it was not to be expected 
they ſhould facrifice themſelves with their families for oy fake 
of people who would not ſtir to aſſiſt them ; .that therefore a pow- 
erful army muſt without delay join them from the ſouthern ſtates ; 3 
| otherwiſe, however unwilling, they muſt neceſſarily endeavour to make 
terms with the enemy. This reaſonable remonſtrance rouſed the 


ſluggiſh and heſitating counſels of the confederacy. A body of foot 
was imbarked under the command of Evænetus, a Lacedzmonian, and 


Themiſtocles the Athenian. They proceeded through the Euripus 


to Os A 8 an Theſſalian Achaia; and then marching. acrols 
B b d 4 the 
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CHAP. IX, the country, occupied the valley of Tempe, between the mountains 
SECT. H. Olympus and Offa, the only paſs from Lower Macedonia into Theſſaly. 
The infantry from 'different ſtates amounted to ten thouſand men. 
Theſſaly was the only province of Greece that poſſeſſed any conſider- 
able ſtrength of cavalry. The whole of the Theflalian horſe joined 
the confederate infantry, and together 'they made a force e 
tent to defend the paſs againſt any numbers. 

But the Grecian army had not been many days a in Te empe 
when intelligence came from Alexander ſon of Amyntas, a Macedo- 
nian man (as Herodotus in the ſimple language of his age calls him, 
tho king of Macedonia by inheritance from à long race of anceſtors 

claiming their deſcent from Hercules) informing them that the force 
by land and ſea coming againſt them was immenſe : that there was 
another way into Theſſaly, practicable for an army, from Upper 
Macedonia through Perrhæbia by the city of Gonnus; and if they 
would avoid being trodden under foot by their enemies, they would do 
well to retreat in 'time. The Grecian leaders, not thinking their 
ſtrength equal to the defence of both paſſes, imbarked their troops 
again, and returned to the Corinthian iſthmus. The Theſſalians, 
thus deſerted, haſtened to make their ſubmiſſion to the Perſian mo- 
nareh; and probably thinking themſelves ill-uſed, and in a e 
| e e by the confederates, entered zealouſly into his ſervice * 
The Grecian confederacy which remained to reſiſt the whole bree | 
1 of the Perſian empire, now conſiſted of a few little ſtates, whoſe 
united territories did not equal ſingle provinces of France, and the 
„ ſum of whoſe population in free ſubjects was conſiderably inferior 
to that of the county of Vork in England. Nor was there, even 
among theſe, perfect unanimity, or any mode of general adminiſtra- 
tion which could command conſtant and regular exertion of united 5 
ſtrength. The 9 ſrom Tempe 9 Have been a 0 1e 8 5 
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tate meaſure, rendered neceſſary by nothing ſo much as by the want 
of ſome powers of government extending over the ſeveral ſtates which 
compoſed the confederacy.. The counſels of the Grecian com- 
manders may however have been reaſonably influenced by the con- 
ſideration of the enemy's ſuperiority at ſea, Which would inable him 
to pour in forces upon their rear, whatſoever poſts they occupied. 

The valuable aſſiſtance of Theſſaly being loſt, the conſolation re- 
| mained for the aſſembly at Corinth that, as their defence was now 
narrowed, their ſtrength, ſuch as it was, would be leſs divided; the 
fleet might more certainly cooperate with the army, and, if the at- 
tack was to begin nearer the center of the confederacy, the preſſure 


_ Itſelf of danger might inforce that union in council without which 
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all defence would be hopeleſs. The nature of their country, and of 


its ſurrounding ſeas, was a farther incouragement: the one every- 
where mountainous, the other broken with innumerable iſlands and 


headlands and ſubject to ſudden ſtorms, both were peculiarly favo- 


rable for defenſive operations. The ſouthern boundary of Theſſaly, 
which now became their frontier, was advantageous beyond the reſt, 
The ridge of ta, which forms it, extends from ſea to ſea; every- 
where impracticable for an army, or ſo nearly ſo, that the ſmalleſt 
force might ſucceſsfully oppoſe the greateſt. This ridge is croſſed 
nearly at right- angles by another ſcarcely. leſs formidable, which, 
riſing immediately from the Corinthian iſthmus, ſtretches through 
the middle of Greece under various names, Helicc icon, Parnaſſus, Pin- 
dus, and, ſtill in a northerly direction, ſhoots beyond Grecian bounds 


Strabo. l. ix. 
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far among the barbarous nations. To enter Attica and Pelopon- | 


neſus therefore by the weſtern ſide of the country, firſt Pindus, then 


(ta, then Parnaſſus, muſt be ſurmounted. | On the eaſtern fide Eta 


alone oppoſed itſelf. But here only one paſs was known, where the 


ridge at its eaſtern extremity meets the ſea. In former ages the Pho- i 


cians on the ſouth of the mountains, more ſettled to huſbandry than © 
the Theſſalians who lived on the north, to prevent Predatory i in- 
curſions upon their lands, had ſeized the commanding faltnefies, 


and 
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and eſtabliſhed a garriſon there. Acroſs the middle of the narrow, 
where was a width of about fifty feet nearly level, they had erected 
a wall; and to ſtrensthen the defence dt. formed, on the Theſ- 
ſalian fide; an inundatien from ſome hot ſprings Which roſe near 
the foot of the mountain. Theſe circurnſtances together acquired 
to the place the name of Thermopylæ, Hot-gates. A little north 
of Thermopylæ, the mountains ſo cloſed, and again a little ſouth- 
Ward they fo prefſed upon the ſea, as barely to admit the paſſage of 

a ſingle catfiage. "Nethitig | could be more commodious than this 
ſpot for the ſmall force of the Greeks? to make a ſtand againſt the 
immenſe army of Perſia. It had the farther extraordinary advantage 


that, near at hand, and wirhin ready communication, was a ſecure 


- 


road for 4 fleet; ſo landlocked * as to favor that alſo againſt Liperior 
numbers, yet affording means of retreat. Hither it was deter- 
"mine azz; fend the bl naval force that could be collected, | 
together with a body of troops ſufficient to defend the 15 2 57 


But in 1 5 conduct e. even of this buſineſs we find the union NF the 
coœnfederated ſtates extremely defective.) ealous of one another, defti- 
tote of any füfficient power extending ver iche whole, and fearing, 
not unreaſonably, the naval ſuperiority of the enemy, which might 
put it 7 96—2 in his choice where, when, and how he would 
make his attacks; "each little” "republic, ſeems to have been anxious to 
01 its Rrngih for future contingencies. Lacedzmon again, as in 


QUSES 


Herodot. l i. the | former war, pretended religion as a hindrance. | The feſtival 


c. 20065. 


Herodot. l. vii. 
C. 202 
Pauſan, 1, x. 
F. 20. 


— — 


4 


called Carneia was to be celebrated, immediately after which the 
whole force of the ſtate ſhould march againſt the enemy. Moſt of 
the : Peloponneſia an. cities made Ginilar excuſes ; ; and where no peculiar 
religious ceremony could be alleged, the Olympian feſtival, whoſe 

riod coinicided with theſe « events, was a common excuſe for all who 
wanted one. Lacedæmon therefore ſent only three hundred men; 
Corinth four hundred; Phlius two hundred; Mycenæ, which, in- : 
"conſiderable as it was, appears to have been at this time independent 
'of Argos, Probably * the interference of Sparta, ſent eighty 


2 
| men. 
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| men. 'The mountaineers of * alone, unverſed in the wiles of 
politics, and unable to eſtimate the danger to be expected from na- 
val operations, honeſtly exerted their ſtrength in the common cauſe. 


The cities gf. Tegea and Mantineia ſent each five hundred ſoldiers: 


the other _ made. the whole number of Arcadians two thouſand 
one hundred and, twenty. To theſe the little. city of Theſpiz i in 


Bœotia added no leſs than ſeven hundred : "Thebes, ill- affected to the 


cauſe, gave only four hundred. © The whole ſtrength of Athens went 
to the naval armament. The other proyinces without Peloponneſus 
had at this time no large towns, and their inhabitants, leſs civilized, 

were little politically « connected with the ſouthern ſtates. The al- 


FEFFY 


ſcmbly at Corinth Was however not wanting either in induſtry | or 
ingenuity to per! ſuade and incourage thoſe neareſt to the point of at- 


tack to uſe their utmoſt exertion againſt the invader. Miniſters were 
ſent through their towns and villages: : © The force now ſent by the 


confederate ſtates,” they were told, © was 1 the advanced guard 


of a powerful army expected every day. oſe exceſſive appre- 


0 henſions of | the Perfian power” which had ry petvaded” Oretee, E 


was added, © were abies: "For from the ſea there was no reaſon for 


« © apprehenſion.” The Athenians, Aginetans, and others who com- c 


© poſed the Allied fleet were fully equal to the defenc ence of the countr) 

* on that fide. Nor was it 4 god that was coming againſt ; them, but 
ir a man: to there neither Was, nor ever would be a mortal in whoſe 
C © lot; Form his very birth, evil was not mingled, and molt in the lot 
of thoſe of higheſt ſtation. In the common courſe of things there- 
« fore their. invader, a mere mortal, would be diſappointed of his 
'c hope. Hearing theſe things, continues the biſtorian, whoſe ori- 
Sinal and almoſt cotemporary pencil gives us the very lineaments of 
the age, the Opuntian Locrians marched with their whole force, and 
the Phocians ſent a thouſand « men. Leonidas, one of the Kings f 


7:1 845 (113 iel e: unt 
Sparta, commanded i in chief. We! 175 | 
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5 70960 10 2111 18 2 * 10 ON ana 


7 be Grecian * takes its Station at 7 bermopyle ; he Flet a Au. 55 
num. Reſponſes of the Delphian Oracle. The Perfion Fleet pro- 
ceeds to Sepias; the Army to Thermopyle. Numbers of the Perſian 

F. orces. | 8 torm and Shipwreck at Sepia. a * T. e 1 


Nin batted ſeveral * at Therme, to refreſh his troops, 
to acquire intelligence, and to collect guides capable of conducting 


Herodot. l. vii. his multitudes through the difficult country to which he was apf 


C. 1 27. 


e, 128. 


1. viii, c. 12. 
I, v. c. 177. 


c. 179, 4. 


proaching. It was determined to proceed by Upper Macedonia into 


Theſſaly; that road being. more favorable than the Horter way by 


the valley of Tempe. By ſea the Grecian coaſt was ſo near that the 
fleet remained in the bay of Therme eleven days brings the army had | 


recommenced its match. ee 
: 551. einn 7 


It t was now near Midſummer 7 intelligence eps th afſem- 
bly at Corinth that Xerxes was arrived in Pieria. The forces under 
Leonidas then immediately marched to their ation : at Thermopyle ; 


and the fleet proceeded to ae road of Artemiſſum on 


the Eubcean coaſt. Hence three galleys, one 'of Trazene, © one of 
Egina, the t thi bird Athenian, were ſent off the iſland, of Sciathus, to 
watch the motions of the enemy. Ten Perſian galleys, alſo ſent to 
explore, fell in with them. | The Greeks immediately fled. The 


Trœzenian ſhip and the Eginetan were taken with their « crews. The 
Athenian captain, Fan his galley 2 aſhore near the mouth of the Peneius, 


and. eſcaped by land with his people. The Perſians took poſſeſſion | 


of the deſerted veſſel, _ Immediately ſignals by fire from the 12 80 


| of Sciathus gave. notice to the Greeks at Artemiſium of the enemy's 


approach. 80 little firm were the leaders yet in their counſels, and 


ſo extremely apprehenſive of the enemy's great ſuperiority, that they 


immediately 8 agdab their fleet d to mrs propoſing to defend the 
narrow 


E 
8 
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narrow paſs of the Euripus . Scouts were left on the heights at the CHap. X. 
northweſtern end of Eubœa ſtill to watch the eneñj. SECT. III. 


In this time indeed of extreme difficulty and danger to the Greeks,. | 
' conſtant and equal: prudence appears ſcarcely anywhere . but among, | 
the managers of the Delphian oracle. The Delphian citizens, dread- Herodot l. vii. 
ing, like the reſt, the approaching invaſion, conſulted their god. e 
Thęrreſponſe directed them to pray to the winds; for theſe might be 

powerful aſſiſtants to Greece. This divine admonition was commu- 

nicated „Nong the confederate Greeks, and moſt thankfully re- 

. ceived ＋. Another reſponſe was reported directing the Athenians in 

| particular to invoke their ſon-in-law. . According to ancient tradi- I. vii. c. 189. 
tion, Boreas god of the northwind, coming from Thrace, perhaps 

| really a Thracian chief of that name, had married Oreithyia daughter 

of Erechtheus king of Attica. The prayers of the Athenians were 

therefore particularly directed to the northwind, with ſome confi- 

dence, at leaſt among the vulgar, that they were not without pecu- 

liar intereſt with that deity. Thoſe indeed who know the power of 
whiſtling or of an, egglhell upon the minds of Engliſh ſeamen at 

this day, may imagine what the incouragement « of, the Delphian ora- 

cle to expect aſſiſtance from Boreas and their princeſs Oreithyia might 

do among the Athenians. - The event however which ſoon followed 

gave more ſolid ground of hope, and might naturally excite the re- 
collection of the relation of A to the di if it had not 

before been thought of, k 


The ten Perſian xe? be after the captare of No Grecian veſts, | 
proceeded i in their buſineſs of exploring; but in paſling between the 1, gy 
ifland of Sciathus and the main, three of them ſtruck upon a rock | 
called Myrmex. The fleet; as we have obſerved, lay in the bay of 
Foes eleven, days, after the Ling, had recommenced his. march. 


* Kar W is the See enden of _ + Kat 788 na auld, Toy po 
Hewi (1). In another PRONE | he adds the kette xai a daa res ae . 
corroborating adverb guid. -- | > ro . vie By 178, % tc; {1 

wv 2:10 1% * (6) tris e. e Hin | A: 4 a. 
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detail of the nations from which the armament was collected, and of 
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Upon intelligence from the exploring ſhips that the clips to the 
Grecian coaſt was clear of the enemy, and dangerous only from 


rocks, veſſels were ſent with ſtone to erect a mark on the Myrmex, 
and Pammon, a Greek of the iſland of Scyros (for Herodotus has 


taken care to record the traitor's name) was ingaged to pilot the fleet 
through the channel of Sciathus. Proceeding then from the bay of 
Therme, one day brought them to the bay between the toi? of 
Caſthanza and the foreland of Sepias on the Theſſalian ccaſt. 1 


The army meanwhile had made its way through Upper Nracedonla 


into Perrhæbia, and by the town of Gonnus acroſs Theſſaly to the 


neighbourhood of Thermopylæ without oppoſition. Here Herodotus 
again enumerates the Perfian forces by land and ſea, with the addi- 


tion acquired ſince the departure of the 'armament from Doriſcus. 
This addition, he ſays, cannot be aſcertained, but may be computed. 
The Greeks of Thrace and the adjacent iſlands furniſhed one hundred 


and twenty ſhips, whoſe crews would amount to about twenty-four 
thouſand men. The land- force, from the various people of Thrace, 


, 


Macedonia, and Theſſaly, he eſtimates at three hundred thouſand. 


The number of fighting men in the whole armament by ſea and land 
would thus be two million fix hundred forty-one thouſand fix hun- 


dred and ten. The attending multitude he ſuppoſes could not be 
fewer, but rather more. Reckoning them equal, the numbers un- 


der the command of Xerxes, which arrived without misfortune at 
Sepias and Thermopylæ, were five million two hundred eighty-three 


thouſand two hundred and twenty men, excluſive of women and 
eunuchs without number, and a vaſt train of incumbrances little 


known to European armies, but which in all ages have attended the 


Aſiatic. Whatever exaggeration may be in this account, we ſhall i in 
vain ſeek more authentic information from later writers. Herodotus's 


the meaſures taken to provide for its ſubſiſtence, defeCtive as the latter 


is, afford the beſt of any exiſting means for forming ſome idea, if 


not of its numbers, 2 of its Immentity. Exattoeſs we cannot 


have, 
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1 nor anything approaching i it: but we know that Aſia has aw 
ſent forth armies which appear next to prodigious ; and every teſti» 


mony makes it probable that the forces led by Xerxes againſt dae 


were the moſt numerous ever aſſembled in the world. 


The road of Caſthanza was open to the north and north-eaſt winds 1 
and ſo little ſpacious that an eighth diviſion only of the vaſt fleet of 
Perſia could be moored in one line againſt the ſhore: the other ſeven 
rode at anchor with their heads toward the ſea. Such a ſituation 


could never be ſafe for the ancient galleys, peculiarly fitted for a na- 


vigation where want of ſea- room makes a ſtorm moſt dangerous to the 
ſtouteſt veſſels. 


morning the wind freſhened from the north-eaſt &. In thoſe ſeas, 


The night after their arrival was calm: but in the 
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vhere ſtorms are often very ſudden and always very dangerous, the 


ſeaman, unacquainted with thoſe great principles of navigation which 
direct a veſſel over the globe, but which in his narrow ſphere of action 
would be uſeleſs, is yet ſingularly attentive in obſervation of the wea- 


ther, and ſingularly acute in prognoſtication of it. As ſoon as it was 


perceived in the Perſian fleet that a violent ſtorm was approaching, the 
diviſion of galleys next the ſhore was drawn upon the beach. The 
| reſt were to provide for their ſafety as they could. According to He- 

rodotus they ſeem to have ſcattered to ſeek a port, or a ſafe and un- 
occupied beach, which to the ancients was a port. 
haſtily grew exceſlive. Some of the veſſels were ſtranded on the 
place: ſome were driven upon the Sepiad foreland ; ſome againſt the 
cliffs of Pelion ; ſome to the towns of Caſthanza and Melibea. Three 


But the ſtorm 


| . Herodotus calls the wind Apeliotes, but 
he ſays the people of the country called it the 
Helleſpontian wind. The apeliotes, accord- 
ing to Stuart's account of the tower of the 
winds yet remaining at Athens, was the eaſt. 
But the Helleſpont lay nearly north-eaſt from 
- Sepias: and the effects of the ſtorm deſcribed 
by Herodotus ſhow that the wind muſt have 
been ſome degrees northward of the eaſt. I 
have ſaid thus much on a ſubjeR, in itſelf of 
little e principally becauſe I would 


Ces 


not be FIRM to controvert the authority of -- 


the tower of Andronicus Cyrrheſtes, or of Mr. 
Stuart's account of it. But I will add that the 
accuracy in ſtatirfy winds uſual with our ſea- 
men, was not common among the ancients ; 
nor is it at this day in many parts of the Me- 
diterranean, where winds are ſtill named from 
the countries. whence they blow, without any 


very exact reference to the points of the com- 


paſs. 


days 


— by 
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days the tempeſt lafted with - unabated violence. The Perfian com- 
manders were in the utmoſt alarm; apprehenſive, not only for. what 
might be loſt, but alfo for what was yet ſafe on ſhore. The Theſſa- 
lians were but very lately become friends and ſubjects : a reverſe of 


fortune might ſhake their fidelity, and tempt them to hoſtilities. A 


2 
e at 


' rampart was therefore formed round the naval —_ _—_— from the 
| _ of the wrecked veſſels. | 


The ſimplicity with which Hekodetul details the actions of men, 
often marks the genuine workings of human nature both more faith- 


fully and with more animation than the cautious and poliſhed manner 


of writers of more artificial judgement. The dread which pervaded 
the Grecian fleet on the approach of the Perſian armament may be 
imagined from the haſty, and apparently improvident retreat from 


Artemiſium; which muſt expoſe the land-force at Thermopylæ to cer- 


tain deſtruction; ſince the fleet alone could ſecure it from being taken 
in rear. The joy at the view of the riſing tempeſt, and: the conſequent 
confidence in divine favor would be proportional. The Athenian 
ſeamen did not now forget the god of the Thracian wind with his 
Attic princeſs. Immediately they ſet with great earneſtheſs to ſacri- 
fices and prayers, requeſting thoſe deities © to vindicate Attica, and 
© bring deſtruction on the barbarian fleet as they had formerly done at 
Athos. Whether this really induced Boreas to fall upon the bar- f 


barians, ſays Herodotus, I cannot undertake to ſay “: but the Athe- 
nians aſſert it, and in conſequence they have built a temple 


to him on the bank of the Iliſſus. Whether indeed Herodotus 


believed the oracular admonition to have been promulgated before 
the event, appears dubious : his expreſſions imply ſuſpicion. On the 
ſecond day of the ſtorm the deſtruction and diſtreſs produced in the 


Perſian fleet became manifeſt to the Grecian ſcouts on the Euboic 
heights, who haſtened to Chalcis with the intelligence. Immediate- 


ly public thanks were returned, and . Tae to e the 


" "Es Hi . d rad ra rc. BagBdcwcs rg pa inimor ton 1 W . 1 vii. c. 189. 
8 deliverer; 
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deliverer; and in the confidence that now the Perſian force would be 
no longer formidable, it was determined to ne the former ſta- 
tion at Artemiſium. 

The loſs of the Perſians was very great. It is not likely that the 
Greeks would ever have any correct account of it; but according to 
the loweſt report four hundred galleys of war were ſunk or deſtroyed. 
The loſs of men could be only computed from that of veſſels: but 
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means were totally wanting to eſtimate the deſtruction of ſtoreſnips 


and attending veſſels. As ſoon as the weather was become moderate 


and the ſea ſmooth, the Perſian commanders, without waiting to col- 


lect the ſcattered remains of their fleet, haſtened to leave ſo dangerous 


a ſtation, Coaſting Magneſia they entered the Pagaſzan gulph, 


better known afterward by the name of the Pelaſgian. Fifteen galleys, 


of thoſe diſperſed by the ſtorm, following ſome days after, fell in with 

the Grecian fleet, which had reſumed its ſtation off Artemiſium; 
and miſtaking it for the Perſian, were all taken. Among the priſoners 
were Sandoces governor of Cuma in Zolis, Aridolis tyrant of Ala- 
bandæ in Caria, and Penthylus commander of the Paphian ſquadron. 
Of twelve galleys which Paphos had furniſhed, the one only in which 
the commander was taken had ſurvived the hurricane. This capture 
Was very fortunate for the Greeks. Beſide the additional loſs to the 
enemy and the gain of ſo many ſhips of war to themſelves, ſpirits were 
added to the multitude, and intelligence was acquired to the com- 
manders. As ſoon as the priſoners had been examined beſore the 
principal officers of the fleet, they were ſent to the ii at Co- 
rinth. 

The proſpect of Grecian affairs was now brightened a little. If the 
fleet could oppoſe the enemy with but equal ſucceſs, it might be 
hoped that the nature of the frontier would render the prodigious 

numbers of his army unavailing. To the ſouth of FTheſſaly mount 

Eta, as we have obſerved, ſtretches acroſs the country from ſea to 

ſea, North of Thermopylz, and bordering upon the Malian bay, is 
a plain in one part wide, in others very narrow, incloſed by high and 
impracticable 


Herodot. I. vii. 
c. 198. 
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C. 200. 
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b le mountains called the Trachinian rocks. The Perſian 
army, croſſing Theſſaly from Upper Macedonia, had moved ſouthward 
up the courſe of the river Apidanus; and then, turning eaſtward, fol- 
lowed the Spercheius to the valley and town of Anticyra, and thence 
entered the Malian plain. At the town of Trachis, in the wideft 
part of the plain, the king fixed his head-quarters. Southward of this 
town the river Aſopus, after coaſting for ſome way the foot of the 
mountain, which is a branch of Eta, enters a cleft of it, and the 
only road is by the courſe of that river. A little farther ſouthward a 
ſmall ſtream called the Phœnix, falling from the hills, meets the 


: Aſopus: and here maſonry had been neceſſary to make the way paſſ- 


able for a ſingle carriage*. The Aſopus having made its courſe by 


the cleft through the mountain-ridge, which is here narrow, enters 


E. 201. 


a valley of ſome length, but little width, and preſently diſcharges 
itſelf into the Malian bay. In this valley, and on the bank of the 


Aſopus, was the town of Anthela, with the temple of Ceres, the 


temple of Amphictyon, and the place of meeting of the Amphictyonic 


aſſembly. Thermopylæ was a little beyond them, and leſs than 


two Engliſh miles from the junction of the Aſopus and Phœnix. The 
Perſian monarch commanded all to the north of the mountains: : the 


Greeks under Leonidas held the paſs. 


C. 207. 


Plutarch. 
Apoph. Lac. 


A prince like Xerxes, wholly unexperienced in war, might expect, 


as Herodotus ſays of him, that the force under his orders was capable 


of anything againſt men, and almoſt againſt nature itſelf. Accord- 
ing to that author, he waited four days in expectation that the Greeks 
would retreat from his irreſiſtible numbers, and leave him an unin- 
interrupted paſſage. And this, according to the fame honeſt hiſto- 
rian, would actually have happened but for the ſuperior genius and 
unſhaken courage of the Lacedzmonian king. It has been added 
that a herald was Jent to Leonidas, commanding him in the name of 


* That I 3 imagine to be the ſenſe of the phraſe Gpakire; vag tun bu Aras Herodot. I. vii. 
e. 200. See Weſſeling's note. | 


 Nerxes 
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Xerxes to come and deliver his arms; and that the Spartan prince 
anſwered with Laconic brevity only * Come and take them.” But 


among the Perſian generals there were probably men of experience 
and judgement, not incapable of informing their ſovereign how uſe- 
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leſs his numbers would be in the paſs of Thermopylæ. Numerous 


alſo as the Greeks were under his command, information might eaſily 
come to him of the diviſions among thoſe who oppoſed him, and of 
the diſpoſition of ſome to retire. He might likewiſe be in- 
formed that the Spartan king boaſted his deſcent. from the hero Her- 


cules, who is faid to have ended his mortal life on mount Eta, and 


to whom, as a god, an altar ſtood dedicated in the valley of Anthela : 
but of theſe things the Perſians would not be likely to make much 


account; and they could not be informed of the ſuperior talents of 


Leonidas, who had never yet had an opportunity of making them 
conſpicuous. The credit due to Herodotus we continue always to 


find very nearly. proportioned to his probable means of information. 


When thoſe were good he ſeldom or never relates abſurd tales. 
Where they have been deficient he never ſcruples to report any rumor.. 


Information of public orders to the Perſian army might come to 
him; but the actions, and ſtill more the paſſions of Xerxes upon his. 


throne, which he pretends to deſcribe, would not be matters of com- 


mon notoriety. Xerxes weare told, on the fifth day, commanded the 


Medes and Ciſſians of his army alone to go and bring all the Greeks 


9 under Leonidas alive into his preſence. The attack made in conſe- 
quence is likely to have been ineffectual enough to diſgrace thoſe 
troops in ſome degree in the eyes of their inexperienced ſovereign. The e 
Perſian guards, called the immortal band, followed in the attack. 

According to Herodotus the efforts of this band were very ſpirited; 


Her odot.l.vii. 
C. 210. 


„ 211. 


and he accounts very honeſtly for their want of ſucceſs. Their ſhort 
ſpears were inefficacious, and their numbers uſeleſs againſt the longer 


weapons of the Greeks, and on ground ſo confined. Their attacks, 
were however renewed and varied in all the ways that their leaders 


could deviſe. Numbers 9 and no * was made. The 
| report, 
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report, which the hiſtorian adds, is likely enough to have become 
afterward popular in Greece, that the Perſian monarch leaped thrice 
from his throne as he anxiouſly viewed the conflict. From the de- 
ſcription of the place, however, it ſeems impoſſible that his throne 
could have been within ſight, and very little likely that he ſhould 
himſelf have ſeen the action. The immortal band, after having 
ſuffered ſeverely, was at length recalled, and the Perſian generals were 
greatly at a loſs. The attempt was however renewed the next day, 
in the hope that wounds and the fatigue of inceflant attacks might 
weary the ſmall numbers of the Greeks, and oblige them to quit 
their advantageous ground, But the little army; of Leonidas was 
equal to its purpoſe; his reliefs were judiciouſly managed, and hy 
ſecond day's attack was unavailing like the former. 


Among the various advantages beyond eſtimation, which the nee 
monarch poſſeſſed over the little Grecian confederacy, may be reckon- 


1 


ed the means almoſt unbounded of rewarding thoſe who would ſerve 


him. The hope of profiting from theſe brought information of an- 
other paſs over the mountain; circuitous indeed and difficult, but 
by which the Theſſalians had ſometimes entered Locris and Phocis 
for plunder after the fortifying of Thermopylæ. In more ſettled 
times it had been neglected, but was not unknown among the 
neighbouring inhabitants. Leonidas had appointed . the Phocians 


under his command to the guard of it. The path began at the cleft _ 
in the mountain through which the Aſopus has its channel. Hence, 


by a winding courſe, it aſcended a hill, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Anopza from the heights of Eta on one fide and the Trachinian 
rocks on the other. Holding then for ſome ſpace. along the top of | 


the ridge, it deſcended directly to Alpeni, the firſt town of Locris. | 


The reſolution was immediately taken among the Perſian generals to 


make an attempt this way. A ſtrong detachment - marched. about 


duſk under the command of Hydarnes, and arrived by day break with- 


out oppoſition near the ſummit of Anopæa. Here the Phocian guard 


had its ſtation. The oaks with which the mountain was covered had 


concealed 
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concealed the approach of the enemy. The Phocians, whoſe diſci- CHAP. IX. 


pline in general was probably leſs cultivated than that of Lacedzmon 
or Athens, had neglected the neceſſary precautions of advanced guards 
and out-ſentries. They were firſt alarmed by the noiſe of a multi- 
tude of men treading among the fallen leaves; which, as the weather 
was perfectly ſerene, they heard at ſome diſtance. Immediately they 
ran to arms. But, with the inconſiderateneſs of men ſurprized, ima- 


gining themſclves the ultimate obje of the attack, inſtead of taking | 


proper meaſures to fulfil the important purpoſe of their poſt by pre- 
venting the paſſage of the enemy, they retreated on one fide of the path 

to gain more advantageous ground for defence. The judicious Hy- 
darnes, leaving them to their deſired ſecurity, continued his march, 


and, quickly deſcending the mountain, reached the plain unmoleſted. | 


The Perſian army ſo abounded with Greeks, moſt of them involun- 
tarily preſſed, that deſerters would not be wanting to inform Leoni- 
das of whatever could be generally known in the enemy's camp. That 
very night intelligence came that a ſtrong detachment was marched 
for the mountains. Early in the morning the ſcouts of the army * 


arrived with information that the enemy had already paſſed the Phocian 


guard, and were deſccnding toward the plain. Immediately a council 


thinking it became them ſtill to maintain their poſt ; others that the 
conſequence of the attempt could'be but a uſeleſs waſte of lives, which 
ought by all 'means to be preſerved for the future wants of their coun- 
try. The debate ended in a general reſolution to retreat with all 
ſpeed to their reſpective cities, the Lacedæmonians and Bœotians only 
remaining. Herodotus mentions it as uncertain Whether Leonidas 
diſmiſſed. the reſt. The Theſpians alone appear to have reſolved vo- 

luntarily to abide the event with him: the Thebans he would not 
ſuffer to depart ; keeping them as hoſtages on account of the known 
diſaffection of their city to the Grecian cauſe. Leonidas himſelf de- 
termined 997 this great occaſion to exhibit to the world a memo- 


0. N teme ar THY du. Herodot. 1. vu, c. 279. 
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Diod. Sic. I. xi. 


c. 8. 


of the Grecian commanders was held. Opinions were divided; fome 


Herodot. I. vii. 


C. 220. 
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rable example of obedience to that law of Sparta, which forbad, under 
whatſoever diſadvantage, to fly from an enemy. Conſidering the diſ- 
poſition which fo widely prevailed among the Greeks to fear the Per- 


ſian power, and ſhrink before it, there appears not leſs true patriotic 
wiſdom than wonderful magnanimity in that prince's conduct. The 


oracular reſponſe from Delphi, whether real or feigned after the event, 


Herodot. l. vii. 
c. 223, & leq. 


which is ſaid to have declared that either Sparta or its king muſt fall, 
adds nothing to its luſtre. Upon fair hiſtorical teſtimony it has been 
fully equal to the warm and abundant eulogies which writers of va- 


rious ages and nations have vied in beſtowing upon it. Animated by 


his example every Lacedzmonian and Theſpian under his command 
was reſolved to die, but to die gloriouſly for himſelf, and as far as 
poſlible uſefully for his country. To be ſurrounded being now un- 
avoidable, the object was no longer to guard the paſs, but to chuſe the 


ſpot where, in ſacrificing themſelves, they might make the greateſt 


deſtruction of the enemy. The narrow therefore, at the junction of 
the Phœnix and Aſopus, was given up, and the little band was col- 
lected at the wall of Thermopylæ. About the middle of the forenoon &, 

when it was ſuppoſed Hydarnes might be nearly arrived in the rear of 
the Greeks, a choſen body from the Perſian army advanced to the aſſault 


in front. Leonidas now gave a looſe to the fury of men prepared for 


death. Advancing before the wall he attacked the Perſians in the wider 
part of the valley, made great laughter, and cauſed; ſuch confuſion 
that, through want of room for the ill-diſciplined multitude, numbers 
were forced into the ſea, and. many expired under the prefſure of their 


own people. Himſelf, fighting at the head of his band, fell early. 


The ingagement Was nevertheleſs continued, with advantage on the 
ſide of the Greeks, till Hydarnes came in fight in their rear. Then 
they retreated again to the narrow at the wall. The Thebans took 


this opportunity to beg mercy of the conquerors; but, in the very act 
of ſurrendering, many through the confuſion were killed: the reſt were 


made priſoners. The ſurviving Lacedæmonians and Theſpians gained 
a hillock, where they angſt ſurrounded till they were ſlain to a man, 


— xpov i; a yopTg vou 22 anddpm, Herodot. 1, vii. e. 223. 
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Such 3 is the account given by Herodotus of this extraondinary and CHAP. IX. 


celebrated action. The circumſtances might come authenticated to 


SECT. III. 
— uy 


him through the Greeks who ſerved with the Perſians; and every 


_ anecdote that could be collected would no doubt be heard with ea- 
gerneſs and preſerved with care *. The names of all the three hun- 
dred Spartans ere ſtill upon record in the hiſtorian's time. Two of 
them ſurvived the battle, having been accidently abſent ; Ariſtode- 
mus, who was, with the prince's leave, for the recovery of his health 
at Alpeni; and Pantites, ſent on public buſineſs into T heſſaly. It 
being however reported at Lacedæmon that Eurytus, who had alſo 


had leave from Leonidas to remain at Alpeni on account of licknelſs, 


nevertheleſs joined on the. day. of battle and fell with his comrades; 
and that Pantites might have ſo haſtened his return as to have ſhared 
in the glory of the day, both were diſhonored. Pantites in conſe- 
quence ſtrangled himſelf : but Ariſtodemus, with greater fortitude, 
ſupported life; and was happy enough in the ſequel to find an op- 
portunity for diſtinguiſhing his Courage in the cauſe of his country, 


ſo as completely to retrieve his reputation, According to the ſame 


writer the body of the Spartan king, being diſcovered among the 


heaps of ſlain, was, by order of Xerxes, beheaded, - and the trunk i ig-_ 


nominiouſly expoſed on a, croſs, But, the biſtorian adds, this was 
contrary. ! to. the general principles and practice of the Perſians, who 
were accuſtomed, beyond all other people, to honor military merit 


even in their enemies. This honeſt obſervation, to the credit of the : 


enemies, and in oppoſition to the: prejudices of his country, proves 
not leſs the extenſive information and juſt judgement than the can-- 
dor of Herodotus; for every authentic account marks. the Perſians 
for a people of liberal een may poliſhed manners fiber *. 
renn in, all antiquity. | 


- 110 


* Ca F tent, is little confiſteut with dns 5 


age of Herodotus, The report of Diodorus, ſtances, whether of place or time. Indeed moſt 
followed by Plutarch, Juſtin and others, that of the tales, the omiſſion of which by Herodo- 
Leonidas with his Spartans attacked the Perſian tus has ſo. much excited the indignation of Plu- 
camp Ny . and penetrated to the. royal, tarch, appear fitter for poetry. than hiſtory. 
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In the ancient mode of naval action. 
rowers ſeems to have been about a hundred and ſixty ; beſide whom, 


it commonly carried forty ſoldiers, and ſometimes more ; but, on 
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SECTION. IV. 


Nei of the Grecian Fleet. Sea: fights of Artemiſium. Retreat. | 
of the Grecian Fleet. March of the Perfian Army toward Athens, a 
Attempt againſt Delphi. 


DURING this memorable ſcene at Thermopyler, the fleets in ' 
the neighbouring channel had not been inactive. The Perſians 
wanted to force the paſſage between Eubcea and the main ; for the 
double purpoſe of attending more cloſely the motions of their : army, - 
and avoiding the dangers of the more open ſea. The buſineſs therefore 
of the Grecian fleet was, as Herodotus has obſerved, like that of the 
army, to defend the ſtraits. 4, It conſiſted of two hundred and ſeventy- 
one trireme galleys, with a few of thoſe ſmaller veſſels called pente- 

conters. The penteconter, the veſſel of Homer's age, had, like the 


modern rowboat, only one tier of oars, and its complement of rowers 


was from fifty to ſixty. The trireme, it is generally ſuppoſed, had 
three tier of oars; by which it gained that ſwiftneſs ſo important 
Its ordinary complement of 


emergencies, particularly when boarded, the whole crew acted with 
arms , Of the triremes now i in the Grecian fleet, no less than one 


* In the Athenian fleet at e of 8 


lamis there were, according to Plutarch in. his 


Life of Themiſtocles, only eighteen ſoldiers. in 
each trireme ; of whom four were bowmen, the 
reſt regular heavy - - armed Infantry. But it 


appears clearly from Herodotus that a greater 
complement was common. Eyery Chian tri- 
reine kt the battle off Miletus had forty : and 
every trireme of the Perſian fleet under Xerxes 
had thirty Perſians or Medes over and above 
the ordinary complement of ſoldiers of the 
country to which the trireme belonged. See 


Herodot. b. vi. c. 15, b. vii. c. 184. and 


b. vili. c. 130. 4511 8 
The arrangement of the rowers in the apct- 


ent galleys of war, the triremes and quinque- 
remes, much diſputed among the moderne, 
remains yet uncertain; but by far the meſt 


ſadisf ry conjeQuire: upon the ſubject are 

thoſe of General Melvill, of which an account 
is given in the Appendix to Governor Pownall's 

Treatiſe on the Study of Antiquities, Along 
the waiſt of the galley, according to the gene- 
raPs ſuppoſition, from a little above the water's 

edge, a gallery projected at, an, angle of about. 
forty-five degrees. In this the upper rowers 
were diſpoſed, ' checkered with the lower. 
Space for them being thus gained, partly by 
elevation, partly by lateral projection, thoſe 
of the higheſt tier were not too much above 
the water to work their oars with effect. The 
general has been confirmed in his opinion that 
this was the real form of the ancient galleys of 
war by repreſentations of them, tho imperfect, 
in ancient paintings and reliefs which he has 


ſeen in Italy. 3 
undre 
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hundred ind twenty- ſevel. were furniſhed by Athens, a very few years 
before unable to cope at ſea with the inhabitants of the Æginetan 
rock; and more were ſtill preparing in the Athenian ports. Forty 


were ſent by Corinth; twenty by Megara: the Chalcidians of Eu- 


bœa manned twenty lent to them by the Athenians: Ægina ſent 
eighteen; Sicyon twelve ; Lacedæmon only ten; Epidaurus eight; 
Eretria ſeven; Trœzene five; and the iſlands of Styros and Ceos each 
two. The Platzans, wholly unacquainted with naval buſineſs but 
zealouſly attached to Athens, ſerved as marine ſoldiers in the Athe- 
nian fleet. To theſe triremes the Opuntian Locrians added five pen- 
teconters, and the Ceians two. | 

In an. armament to which they comeihuted ſo "ach the TY 
proportion, the Athenians might ſeem juſtly to claim the chief com- 
mand: yet, ſuch was the reputation and influence which Lacedæmon 
held among the Gtecks, the allies abſolutely refuſed to ſerve under 


Herodot. 


L viii. c. a, & 
ſeq. 


any but a Spartan commander. Eurybiades was therefore admiral of 


the fleet. Hiſtorians have upon this occaſion juſtly applauded the 


moderation of the Athenian leaders, who patiently acquieſced under 


this deciſion; and, ſuperior to little punctilio, continued with una- 


| bated zeal to proſecute the great purpoſes of the common cauſe. But 


the Athenian counſels were at this time directed by a man who could 


conceal unbounded deſire of glory under the appearance of modeſty ; 


who, with a temper as. pliable as his genius was penetrating, ; weigh- 


ing the neceſſities of the times, and foreſeeing the opportunities of 
ambition, could not only accommodate himſelf to all ſeaſons and 
circumſtances, but had ſkill to lead the froward populace of Athens 
to ſubmit their paſſions to his opinion. Herodotus relates an anec- 


dote of him, too remarkable, whenceſoever the information was 
derived, and too characteriſtical to be omitted. The Perſian fleet, | 


being collected after their late misfortunes, appeared in the road of 
Aphetæ, at the mouth of the Pelaſgian gulph, and oppoſite to Arte- 
miſium at the diſtance of not more than ten miles, in far greater 


gee Note 45, p- 621, of Weſſeling's He- at this tale, * in his Life of Themiſtocles he 
rodotus. Plutarch, tho in his Treatiſe againſt has related very nearly the ſame. 
Hercdotus he has expreſſed great indignation — | . 


amen 
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liens than the Greeks had expoded.” The whole dakota 
country was at the ſame time filled with the immenſe multitude of 


their military hoſt. Alarm ſpred on all ſides, and the contagion. 


reached the commanders of the Grecian ſquadrons. It was propoſed 
to retreat to the interior ſeas of Greece 4. The Eubceans who had 
ingaged in the confederacy, being informed of this, were in the high- 
eſt conſternation. They ſent immediately to Eurybiades, begging 


that the fleet might remain for their protection only till they 


could remove their families and moſt valuable effects. The ad- 


miral refuſed. The Eubœans then applied to the Athenian com- 


mander. Themiſtocles, whoſe opinion was before decided againſt 
the retreat, told them that, tho words could not peta”: gold 5 
might; and for thirty talents, about ſix thouſand pounds ſterling, 
lie would i ingage that the fleet ſhould remain and fight the Perſians. 


The money was preſently paid into his hands. Five talents then 


brought oyer the commander in chief; and under his orders all the 


commanders of ſquadrons readily conſented to remain, except Adei- 


mantus the Corinthian. To him then, fays Herodotus, * The- 


Herod. l. viii. 
ISP 


* miſtocles ſwore, ſaying, Neither ſhalt thou leave us; for I will 175 


4 give thee more than the Perſian king would ſend thee for deſerting 
< thy allies;” and immediately ordered three talents to be conveyed 5 
to his ſhip. Fear of the accuſation, or gratification with the preſent 
prevailed ; and thus were the principal Grecian commanders bribed 
to the opinion of Themiſtocles, and to the protection of the Eu- 
beans ; and the fleet, probably to the great en of the com- 
mon cauſe, remained i in its ſtation, 

Next morning at daybreak the Perſian ai moved, They 
had propoſed immediately to attack the Grecian fleet; but after ap- 


proaching enough to obſerve how inferior it was to their own, 


they concluded that, if they ſhould advance, the Greeks would 


certainly retreat, and, through their knowlege of the narrow ſeas 


behind them, would N eſcape. On conſultation i it was there- 


„es is Th FM. Herodot. I. vii. c. . 


fore 
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. fore determined to ſend two hundred galleys round Eubcna to take a CHAP. I. 
ſtation in the rear of the Greeks; the main body abſtaining from SECT. IV. 


attack till it ſhould be known by ſignals that the ann fo detached 
was arrived at the ſtation propoſed. 


During theſe tranſactions Scyllias, a Greek of Scione, a 1 Herod. 1. vni. 
able diver, who, from having been uſeful to the Perſian commanders 8, & ſeq. 


in recovering many things of value from the wreck of their loſt ſhips, 
had been introduced to means of information, deſerted to the Greeks. 
_ ae begught a more exact account of the preſent ſtrength of the 

_ enemy's fleet than the Grecian commanders had yet obtained, and he 


informed them of the ſquadron ſent round Eubœa. Immediately a 


council of war was held ; and, after much debate, it-was determined 


that the whole fleet ſhould weigh at midnight, and go againſt the 


detached ſquadron ; in the juſt hope that, taken ſeparately, it might 
eaſily be overpowered. In the evening however, having received no 


farther intelligence of it, (for, to avoid obſervation, it had been direct 


eld to keep a conſiderable diſtance from the Eubaan coaft) the Gre- 


cian commanders determined to try an attack upon the main body of 


the Perſian fleet; or rather perhaps upon ſome part of it, when day- 


light would not ſuffice for bringing the whole into action, and when, 
ſhould they nevertheleſs be overpowered, night would favor their 


retreat. They founded hopes alſo on a friendly diſpoſition in 
the Ionian commanders ; of whom ſome were indeed well inclined 
to them, while others were no leſs earneſt to gain the Perſian mo- 
narch's favor, and earn the rewards promiſed for zeal ſhown. in his 
' ſervice. A ſharp ingagement inſued. If we may believe Herodotus, 
the Greeks took thirty galleys; tho he ſays afterward that neither 
fide could claim a victory. Among the priſoners however made by 
the Greeks, was Philaon, brother of Gorgus king of Salamis in Cy- 


| prus, 2 man of great eſtimation among the enemy's officers. Lyco-- 


medes, an Athenian captain, obtained the reward of valor for being 


the firſt who took a Perfian galley. Antidorus of Lemnos was the 


only Grecian captain in the Perſian ſervice who deſerted with his ſhip 
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to the confederate Greeks. The Athenian government afterward 


rewarded him with a grant of lands in the iſland of Salamis. In the 

night the Greeks reſumed their Ragon at Artemiſium ; the Perſians 

remained at Aphetæ. | We Tek 
The Grecian fleet had ſcarcely caſt chic when a ſtorm pt at- 


tended with heavy rain and violent thunder. The drift of the ſtorm 
carried the wreck of the late ingagement and the floating bodies 


among the Perſian ſhips. Their cables were intangled, their oars 


impeded. Repeated faſhes of lightning, amid extreme darkneſs, 


ſerved only to diſcover the horrors of the ſcene, while the uncom- 


mon reſonance of the thunder among the neighboring ſummits of 


Pelion ſtruck the ſeamen with the imagination that the gods them- 


ſelves were thus loudly declaring their anger: a fancy likely enough 


to ariſe in the minds at leaſt of the Grecian ſeamen in the Perfian 


fleet; who, according to the belief of their age, were making war 


againſt the gods of their mother- country. The detached ſquadron, 


meanwhile, in the open ſea, as it was there called where none was 


5 vii. c. i 3, & 
Diod. Sic. 
1. xi. c. 13 · 


Herodot. 
I. viii. c. 14 & 
ſeq. 


truly open ſea, driving before the ſtorm, and ignorant of their courſe, 
fell among the rocks of that peculiarly dangerous bay of the Eubœan 
coaſt called the Cala *. All periſhed : © and thus, ſays Herodotus, 
© the deity interfered to reduce the Perſian force more nearly to an 
equality with the Grecian.” 


All the next day the Perſians remained in their Hitiols'; while” k 
reinforcement of fifty-three Athenian galleys joined the Grecian fleet, 


bringing with them the welcome news of the deſtruction of the ene- 
\my's ſquadron on the Euboic rocks. Thus incouraged the Grecian 


commanders were the more intent upon watching. opportunities for 


farther advantages. Means were obſerved for cutting off the Cilician 


See Note 78, p. 625. of Welling Herodotus. 


ſquadron. The attempt was made in the TOS and ſucceeded ; 


| . W quem Cola vocant, Cuſpettus | nautis, Liv. „Hik. Rom, Ls xxxi. c. . 
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and in the night the fleet again reſumed its ſtation at Artemiſium. CHAP. IX, . 
The Perſian commanders, irritated by repeated inſults from an Wy - SECT. IV. 


eter 
ſo inferior, and apprehenſive of blame for remiſſneſs, determined on 


the following day to attack the Grecian fleet with their whole re- 
maining force, About noon they advanced, formed in a ſemicircle, 
with a view to ſurround. the enemy. The Greeks waited in their 
tation, probably an advantageous one. The plan of attack of the 
Perſians, if well conceived, appears to have been ill executed. Such 
a multitude of veſſels indeed, manned with people of different nations 
and languages, who varied both in method and in degrees of 
kill, muſt be extremely liable to diſorder, and little fit to under- 
take nice and complicated evolutions. In approaching the enemy 
they croſſed and fell againſt one another. The battle was neverthe- 
dels warmly. maintained. The Egyptians diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
and took five Grecian galleys. More than half the Attic ſqua- 
dron was diſabled. Cleinias the Athenian, however, obtained the re- 
ward of valor for his behaviour in a galley built and manned with 
two hundred men at his private expence. Herodotus affirms that the 
| Greeks remained maſters of the wreck and of the dead: but theſe 
ſeem to have been their only tokens of victory. The hiſtorian aq. 
knowleges that they ſuffered greatly; and indeed proceeds to give 
the ſtrongeſt proof of it by relating that; in a' council of war held 
immediately after the ingagement, it was reſolved to retreat to tile 5 
interior ſeas of Greece. This reſolution was farther confirmed, and Herod, 1, viii, 
the meaſure haſtened, by the arrival of Abronychus, an Atheniah, pet 
he had been ſtationed with-a light veſſel at Thermopylæ for the 
purpoſe of communicating intelligence, and who now brought in 
formation of the circumvention of Leonidas and his party, and the 
retreat of the reſt of the army. It was then reſolved not to delay for 
à moment the retreat of the fleet. The whole moved in the ac- 
30 eien order bog th iiſtant: che Corinthians ted, the Athenians | 
E e e But „„ | 
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But Themiſtocles, ever fertile in expedients, conceived the idea of 
making even the flight of his fellowcountrymen uſeful to his country. 
With ſome of the ſwifteſt galleys of the ſquadron under his com- 


mand, he went to the watering-places of the road of Artemiſium, 
which he concluded the enemy would ſcarcely fail to viſit next day, 
and there on the rocks he wrote thus: Men of Tonia, you do ill in 


making war upon your fathers, and contributing your endeavours 
to inſlave Greece. Come therefore over to us; or, if that cannot 


be, remain neuter, and perſuade the Carians to the fame meaſure. 


But if the neceſſity which compels you to the part you are ingaged 
in, is ſuch as to make a ſeceſſion impracticable, yet, when we come 
to action, avoid exertion againſt us; remembering that you are de- 
« ſcended from one blood with us, and that the enmity of the Per- 


ſians was firſt drawn upon us in your cauſe.” I imagine, continues 


the hiſtorian, that Themiſtocles had two views in this. If the in- 


| ſcriptions ſhould be obſerved only by the Greeks of the Perſian fleet, 
he hoped that ſome might be perſuaded by them : but if the mat- 


ter ſhould be reported to the Perſian chiefs, the Ionians would become 


C. 23 · 


e. 26. 


ſuſpected, and perhaps might be excluded from the line of battle in 


future ingagements. 
The road of Artemifium was no 6 clear . a e of 


the neighbouring town of Hiſtiza haſtened in a light boat to the 
Perſian fleet to obtain the reward for ſuch intelligence. Some ſwift 
veſſels were immediately diſpatched to aſcertain the truth of the re- 
port, and at ſunriſe the whole fleet weighed and proceeded to Arte- 


miſium. The fame day the Perſians took poſſeſſion of the town of 


| Hiſtiza; and the neighbouring diftrict of the © tang haſtewed, to make 
ſubmiſſion. 


About the ſame time the army re recommen 3 its 4 3 Ther- 


ö mopylæ. dome Arcadians, poor and without proſpect at home, had 


been tempted by the fame of the great king's riches and liberality 


to wander thus far to offer their ſervices to him. Herodotus ſeems to 


relate their ſtory not more for the purpoſe of eulogy than of admo- 
| | nition 
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nition to his country. They were introduced, he ſays, to the pre CHAP. IX. 
| ſence of Xerxes, and being aſked © what was doing in Greece?” they SECT. IV, 

Ka aces with great ſimplicity,” That it was the ſeaſon of the Olym- 

pian games, and that conſequently the Greeks were amuſing them= 
© ſelves with ſeeing athletic exerciſes and horſe- races. Being again 
aſked, * What was the reward of the conquerors in thoſe games? 
they anſwered, * an olive garland.“ Upon which Tritantæchmes, 
a prince of the blood-royal of Perſia, exclaimed, ©: Oh. Mardonius, 
* what a people have you brought us to fight againſt; who contend 


among themſelves not for riches but for virtue! | 
But whatever might be the general ſimplicity or the b virtue e They L. m. 


of the Greeks of this age, their patriotiſm at leaſt was of very vari- Plato. re 

ous complexions in the different ſtates, and in the different factions tit pa- 

of the ſame ſtate. Of the provinces from mount Eta to the iſthmus, . & Pa- 

Phocis almoſt alone was faithful to the confederate cauſe, the cauſe Plutarch. 

of Grecian independency, From the moment when the Perſians — 

became maſters of Thermopyle Locris could not avoid ſubmiſſion. 

Doris, and all Bœotia, except the little cities of Theſpiz and Platza, 

had always been adverſe to the confederacy, and with ready zeal ſeized 

the firſt opportunity to acknowlege themſelves ſubjects of the Perſian 

monarch. Herodotus, with great appearance of reaſon, attributes the Herod. I. vii. 

firmneſs even of the Phocians more to their extreme animoſity againſt © 3% | 

the Theſſalians, their hereditary enemies, and to the partial conſide- 

ration of the peculiar intereſt of their province, than to any generous 

regard for common welfare, or any inlarged view of Grecian inde- | 

pendency. If the Theſſalians, he ſays, had held with the Greeks, _ c. 3. 

ſame animoſity would have led the Phocians to join the ene. 4 
The Perſians proceeded from Thermopylæ with the Theſſalians ſor | | . | 

their guides. Turning immediately to the right along the root of 3 

Eta, they then directed their march through the narrow vales of 

Doris toward the river Cephiſſus. The Dorian territory was ſpared, 3 

for the Dorians were zealous in the Perſian cauſe; but as ſoon as the Biel st. l 

am entered Phocis, at the inſtigation of the Theſſalians rather than Ts 
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from the diſpoſition of the Perſians, deſtruction Was begun with firs; 
and ſword. The main body of the army followed the courſe of the 
TCephiſſus. Detachments burnt the towns of Prymus, Charadra, 
Erochus, Tethronium, Amphicæa, Neon, Pediese, Trites, Elateia, 


Hyampolis, Parapotamii, Abæ, with their temples. The people 


Herod. 1. viii. 
os 35. 5 


fled ; many to the faſtneſſes of mount Parnaſſus ; ſome to Amphiſſa 


and other towns of the Ozolian Locrians; which, lying beyond af 


ridges of Parnaſſus and Helicon, were in leſs immediate danger. 
few were taken and reduced to ſlavery. From Panopeæ a e ; 
ment was ſent to ſeize the treaſures of Delphi; about which ſo much 


had been ſaid by the Greeks under Xerxes, that Herodotus ſuppoſes 
the Perſian monarch to have had more perfect knowlege of them than 


of what he had left in his own palace at Suſa. The main body con- 
tinued their march en 0 e e of? rar toward | 


Athens. 


The defence of Delphi, itlelf a curious obe, ö is not ths lege W 


for the veil with which intereſted ingenuity has induſtriouſſy covered 


Dio. Sie I. xi. 
c. 14. 


it, and which ſuperſtitious # ignorance would rather double than 
withdraw. The account tranſmitted by Herodotus, apparently 
current witk the credulity of his age, may therefore be neither un- 


amuſing nor totally uninforming. As ſoon as news arrived that the 
Perſians were in poſſeſſion of Thermopylæ, the Delphian citizens, 


anxious for themſelves, anxious for their temple, anxious for its 
riches of which they were guardians, conſulted their own oracle. 
They requeſted directions particularly concerning the ſacred treaſures; 
whether they ſhould bury them; or whether they ſhould carry them 


to ſome other country. The god, ſays the hiſtorian, would ſuffer 
nothing to be moved. He deelared that he would himſelf take 
charge of what belonged to him. The Delphians were thus relieved 


at leaſt from their reſponſibility to the Greek nation. Their cares 


„ mare therefore now / confined to themſelves and their families. Their 
- | wives and children were ſent acroſs the Corinthian gulph i into Achaia. 
1 n 6-4 wi wie a few who withdrew to Ra in — occu- 
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- wind 8 faſtneſſes among che crags of Parnaſſus. The CHAf. IX. 
Corycian, cavern, a large natural vault in the fide of the mountain SECT. IV. 
near the city, received many. All quitted Delphi except fixty, men 
ang the prophet. The Perſian detachment meanwhile approached, 
by the way of, Panope, Daulis, Lilæa, Phocian towns, . which they 
burnt. As they drew near Delphi and were now in fight of the, 
temple, the prophet, whoſe name was Aceratus, faw. the. ſacred ar- 
mour, which it is. unlawful for any mortal to touch, brought by | 
ſome invifible power. from the receſs of the fane and laid before the 
building. But no ſooner, 'was, the advanced. guard arrived at the chapel, 
of Minerva, which is an outbuildin g in front of the great temple, 
5 than thunder from heaven fell upon them; two. vaſt fragments from 
the mountain rolled down with. prodigious noiſe, ;and; killed many: 
a voice of warlike acclamation iflued from within the walls. Diſmay 
ſeized, the Perſian troops. I he Delphians then, ruſhing. from the 
coavern, and deſcending from the ſummits, attacked them and made 
great laughter. The ſurvivors fled, precipitately into Bœotia. 
From this ſtory i it is. not difficult to, detach the en ma- 
chinery, and we find an account remaining neither improbable 
nor very defective. The prieſts, unwilling to truſt the treaſures to 
others, and anxious for the credit of their oracle, which could ſcarcely, 
but ſuffer ſhould the place fall into the hands of foreign plunderers, 
determined upon a bold meaſure, which they executed with equal 
courage and prudence. A clear and firm ręſponſe from the oracle 
firſt inſpired the citizens with confidence. Then the beſt refuge that 
Greece afforded was provided for their, families. The ableſt and. moſt 
truſty men were, reſerved for. the defence. of the place. If the mode 
of defence was uncommon, it appears however to have been perfectly 
adapted to the ſituation and circumſtances, which were alſo very un- Strado, 1. ix. 


common. Surrounded and almoſt overhung by very lofty mountain 8 85 


ſummits, the ſite itſelf of the city was compoſed of crags and pfeci- Je. W 
pices. No way led to it but through mountain-defiles narrow and © Whater, b. ir. 
I * 5 with wood, and commanded at 2 ſtep by faſt- © re 
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CHAP. Ix. neſſes above; and the a from Bœotia was of conſiderable 


SECT. IV. length through ſuch defiles. Every meaſure ſeems to have been taken 


to make the enemy believe that the place was totally abandoned, and 
to induce them to advance in all the careleſſneſs of perfect ſecurity. 


The ſurprize appears in conſequence to have been complete. A . 


thunderſtorm at midſummer among the mountains was likely to be 
an accidental aſſiſtant. The rolling down of the rocky fragments 
might appear miraculous to thoſe who did not know that numbers 
of men, concealed among the crags, were prepared to give them mo- 

tion. Poſſibly artificial fires and exploſions might imitate a thunder. 


ſtorm and increaſe the horror . The Delphians then attacked with 
every advantage. The ſmall remainder of the Perſian detachment 


who reached the plains of Bœotia, readily adopted the reports of ſu- 


perſtition to excuſe their ſurprize and flight. To perſons, they 


ſaid, ſuperior in their appearance to anything human, joined the 
Delphians in the purſuit and ſlaughter. The Delphians affirmed 
that theſe could be no ether than Phylacus and Autonous, ancient 


heroes of their country, to whom temples ſtood, in Herodotus's 
time, near the chapel of Minerva. The fragments of rock thrown 


don from the ſummits of Parnaſſus were preſerved within the cha- 


pel; as memorials of the divine Peace e en W e 115 'prei g 
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SECTION V. 


| Unit 8 7 the Grecian Confederacy. The Athenians, 2 
y the Peloponnefians,' remove their families from Attica. Ariftides.” 5 


bemiſtocles. "Athens taken by the Perfians.'  Artemifia. Ancient 


manner of Naval roo Ryo YW ape Or "of Xerxes ; 


into Aa. | 
WHILE any V hope W, of 8 the 2 of mount 


Eta, the Athenian fleet was of the utmoſt conſequence to the con- 
2 See Dutens' aqui inw th Origin of the Diſcoveries attributed tg the Moderne, « e. v. 


. 207. 
5 „ > federated 
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federated Peloponneſians. Without its aſſiſtance every part of their - 
coaſt would 'be open to the enemy s navy. The ſafety of Attica 
therefore was the - firſt object in the plan of operations. It was re- 
ſolved that, in caſe the enemy ſhould penetrate acroſs the mountains, 
the whole force of the confederacy ſhould meet them in Bœotia and 
oppoſe their farther progreſs. But the uſual dilatorineſs of confede- 
racies recurred. The Peloponneſian troops were yet within their 
ſeveral ſtates, when the news arrived of the death of the Spartan king 
with his little band of ſelf· devoted comrades, and of the retreat of 
the reſt of his army. Then all haſtened to the Corinthian iſthmus, 
where Cleombrotus, brother of Leonidas, took the command. But 
the vehemence of the alarm, which ſpred on all ſides, now ſet ſelfiſh 
counſels again afloat. . Shortſighted through fear, the Peloponneſians 
determined not to riſk anything for,the preſervation of Attica, but to 
contract their defence to their own peninſula. Their firſt, buſineſs 
was to occupy, as an advanced poſt, the difficult paſſage: of the Sci- 
ronian rocks; another Thermopylæ, by which was the only road 
immediately from Attica into Peloponneſus. Then with earneſt di- 
 ligence they ſet to form ſtrong lines acroſs the iſthmus. The people 
aſſembled there were the Lacedæmonians, all the Arcadians, the 
Eleians, Corinthians, Sicyonians, Epidaurians, Phliafians, . Trazze- 
nians, Hermionians. Theſe,” fays Herodotus, * met in arms at the 


* iſthmus. in deepeſt anxiety for the fate of Greece. The other Pe- 


| : loponneſians were careleſs of the event, or rather, if 1 may foe 
0 freely, they were diſ poſed to the party of the enemy.” 


The fleet, in its haſty retreat from Artemiſium, had matt no > flop 


till it arrived in the bay of Salamis on the Attic coaſt. There infor- 
mation came to the Athenians that no force was aſſembled in 


Bœotia; that the Pcloponneſians had reſolved to confine their de- 


fence to their own peninſula; that they had begun their meaſures 
for that purpoſe; that Attica thus was abandoned to deſtruction. 
The alarm was extreme. All that could be phtaingd, from their 
c ; allies 
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CHAP. IX. allies was the afſiſtance of the fleet to tranſport their families and 
Nu 5 effects to Salamis, gina, and Trœzene: places leſs expoſed 
| than Athens, but which expected only a delay of ruin. Nor were 
the Athenians now, like the Greeks of old, practiſed in wandering, 
and ready for migration, In proportion to the eſtabliſhed ſecurity of 
property, and the peace of domeſtic life, the diſtreſs of families was 
great. At the awful moment of abandoning their country a thou- 
ſand anxious thoughts crowded upon every mind. In ſuch exceſs of 
public -misfortune adminiſtration commonly loſes its powers: the 
people, as in a ſhipwreck, become ungovernable through deſpair. All 
the wiſdom, all the firmneſs, all the popularity of the ableſt ſtateſ- 
men were now wanted at Athens to preſerve order, and to inforce 
thoſe meaſures which political prudence required. But one of the 
wiſeſt and moſt virtuous citizens that any country ever boaſted was 
at this time in baniſhment. Democratic jealouſy, or rather perhaps 
the ingenuity of ambitious individuals to make popular paſſion ſerve 
their private purpoſes, had invented a peculiar mode of repreſſing the 
dangerous ſuperiority which great abiliti es might acquire in a repub- 
lic. An aſſembly of the people, by what was called Oftraciſm, voted 
an Hlaftrious citizen into baniſhment for ten years: alledging no 
crime; meaning no putiiſhment, but only guarding againſt the over- 
bearing influence of individuals: the exile's property and his honor 
| Herod. I. viii. remained unhurt: Ariſtides had been thus baniſhed; it is ſaid, 
Ts TE through the managemetit of T hemiſtocles : : for Ariſtides inclined to 
3 = the ariſt ratical party; oppoſing that increaſe of power to the popu- 
| lar afſembly which it ſuited the ambition of Themiſtocles to promote. 
But in this tremendous crifis of the commonwealth the name of the 
juſt Ariſtides began to be mentioned among the people; and it be- 
came evident that his abſence was very generally regretted. The- 
| miſtocles, vhoſe capacious mind was never by views of faction blinded 
to greater intereſts, caught at the opportunity of popularity, and had 
the 'maghanimity himſelf to propoſe a decree which would inable his 
0 return. Cimon, ſon of the 1 Miltiades, is ſaid alſo to 
Cimon. : have 
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| * diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon this trying occaſion. Being by in- 
heritance 8 a long line of anceſtors one of the principal landed 
men of the Athenian commonwealth, he would not naturally be for- 


ward to abandon his country. But when proclamation was made 


that all ſhould forthwith remove their families and effects out of At- 
tica, and that every man capable of bearing arms ſhould then imme- 
diately repair to his duty aboard the fleet, Cimon, at the head of a 
band of the principal youths of Athens, marehed- in proceſſion through 
the moſt public parts of the city to the temple of Minerva in the ci- 
tadel. In their hands they carried their bridles (the enſigns of that 
military ſervice to which their birth and poſſeſſions had deſtined them) 


and, with ſolemn rites, dedicated theſe to the goddeſs. Then, arm- 


ing themſelves, the whole party ſet off for the fleet at Salamis ; not 
a little incouraging the admiring citizens by this demonſtration of 


confidence, in the gods, and alacrity in devoting themſelves to that 


new ſervice which the preſent criſis of their country required. Nor 

were the advantages to be derived from popular ſuperſtition neglected. 

It was believed from ancient times in Athens that a large ſerpent was 
a divine guard to the temple of Minerva in the citadel, and it was an 

eſtabliſhed practice to place cakes as an offering to this reptile every 
new moon. The chief prieſt of the temple declared that the cakes, 
which hitherto never failed to be eaten by the divine ſerpent, now 
remained untouched: proof that the goddeſs herſelf had forſaken the 
citadel. This, ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian, whatever truth was 
in it, nut a little contributed to induce the Athenians readily and 
quietly to quit the city, 

The general buſineſs of the confederacy was not conducted either 
with equal wiſdom or equal ſpirit. The want of one ſupreme autho- 
rity was again felt. The meaſures of the land- forces were determined 
by the aſſembly at Corinth, of which the officers commanding the troops 
of the ſeveral ſtates were principal members: thoſe of the fleet ſeem 
not to have been taken into the conſideration, but remained for the 
commanders of the ſeveral ſquadrons to decide. A council of thoſe 


commanders was held for the purpoſe, T he great queſtion was, 
FE © Where 
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Where they ſhould now wait the attack of that fleet from which they 
had been flying? Fear prevailed, and the majority were for retreat- 

ing to the Corinthian iſthmus; becauſe there it was urged, if they 
ſhould be defeated, which ſeems to have been expected, tho the ſhips 


were loſt, the crews might eſcape aſhore, and till aſſiſt by land in 


Herod. I. viii. 
o. 0 & ſeq. 
Diodor. Sic. 
.. . 


the defence of their country. 


The Perſian army meanwhile, advancing from Thebes, burnt the 
abandoned towns of Theſpiæ and Platza ; and, entering Attica, found 


no reſiſtance till they arrived at the citadel of Athens. This was ſtilk 
held by ſome miniſters of the temple of Minerva, ſome of the poorer 
citizens unable to ſupport the expence of migration, and a few others 


obſtinately addicted to that interpretation of the Delphian oracle 
which ſuppoſed it to declare that the citadel ſhould remain inex- 


pugnable. The city was delivered to thoſe Athenians of the Pei- 


fiſtratid party who accompanied the Perſian army. The citadel was 
immediately inveſted. Terms were offered to the beſieged by the 
Peiſiſtratids, and obſtinately refuſed. After a reſiſtance beyond ex- 


pectation, the place was taken by aſſault, and all within, put to the | 


word. 


Herod. 1. viii, 
c. 56 & ſeq, 


Intelligence of this event, if we may credit the probable detail of 


Herodotus, came to the fleet while a council of war was fitting. It 


occafioned ſuch alarm that ſome of the commanders of ſquadrons, 


without waiting for a deeiſion of the queſtion before them, haſtened 


aboard their galleys and prepared for immediate flight. The reſt, 
leſs panic- ſtruck, were ſtill for the moſt part of opinion that the pro- 
poſed retreat to the iſthmus ſhould be executed without delay. Night 
came on, and all was confuſion. Nothing can be more conſonant 
to the common character of thoſe little circumſtances which often 
decide the greateſt events, than what the hiſtorian proceeds to relate. 


Themiſtocles, returning to his galley, was met by Mneſiphilus, an 


Athenian officer his particular friend, who anxiouſly aſked what was 
the determination of the council? To retreat inſtantly,” ſaid The- 


miſtocles. * iam — 1 5 Greece is loſt! For 


1 neither 
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« neither the preſent commander i in chief, nor any other man will CHAP. __ 


493 


have influence to keep the fleet together. All will diſperſe to their SECT. V 
| Rs 


< ſeveral homes; and, through the folly of her chiefs, Greece is in- 
* flaved for ever !—Is there no poſſibility of perſuading Eurybiades to 
« wiſer meaſures ?? Touched by his friend's earneſtnets in delivering 
an opinion perfectly coinciding with his own, the active mind of 


Themiſtocles could not reſt. Returning immediately to Eurybiades, | 


he prevailed to have another council haſtily ſummoned. Naturally 
vehement in his temper, Themiſtocles was forward and copious in 
diſcourſe upon the ſubject for the conſideration of which the council 
met, before it was regularly propoſed by the commander in chief. 
The Corinthian commander, Adeimantus, who 'was as warmly for 


different meaſures, interrupting him, ſaid, * Themiſtocles, thoſe who 


© at the games riſe before their time are corrected with ſtripes.” To 
ſo affronting a reprimand the Athenian chief, with admirable com- 
mand of himſelf, calmly replied, ©. True, Adeimantus, but thoſe 
« who neglect to ingage in the conteſt never win the crown *. Then 


in the courſe of the debate he urged the importance of preſerving 
Salamis, gina, and Megara, which upon the retreat of the fleet 


muſt immediately fall; the advantage of the preſent ſtation, a con- 
fined bay, which would render both the numbers and the ſuperior 


ſwiftneſs of the enemy's galleys uſeleſs ; and the total want of ſuch 


advantage in any ſtation that could be taken near the Corinthian 
iſthmus. When all this proved ineffectual he concluded with de- 


claring, That if fo little regard was ſhown to the Athenian people, 


who had riſked every thing in the Grecian cauſe, their fleet would 


immediately. withdraw from the confederacy, and either make terms 5 
with the enemy, or ſeek ſome diſtant ſettlement for a people ſo un- 


worthily treated.” Eurybiades, alarmed, bent to this argument: a 
majority of the other commanders either felt its force, or were de- 


* Later writers, to make a batter ſtory, hear me.“ Plutarch, through an inattention 
inſtead of Adeimantus, name Eurybiades, and not unuſual with him, has in his Life of The- 
add that he ſhook his cane over the head of miſtocles attributed the reprimand to Eury - 
Themiſtocles, who _ ſaid, © Strike, but biades, in his Apopkthegms to Adeimantus. 
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cided by the Spartan admiral; and it was determined to _ the 
enemy in the bay of Salamis. 

The Perfian fleet had remained three days in the road of 8 
ſium to refreſh the crews after their ſufferings by ftorms and ingage- 
ments. Three days then brought them through the Euripus to Pha- 


lerus, at that time the principal port of Athens. Herodotus ſuppoſes 


the Perſian numbers by ſea and land not leſs than on their firſt ar- 
rival at Sepias and Thermopylz. For by land they were reinforced by 
the Malians, Dorians, Locrians, and Bœotians. Their fleet was in- 
creaſed with galleys from Andros, Tenos, Eubœa, and other iſlands. 
The recruits to the land- forces might eafily ſupply the loſs by battle; 


but thoſe to the fleet would ſcarcely balance the damage by ſtorms, 
which ſeems to have been very much greater than any hitherto ſuffered 


by ingagements. The fleet and army being again met, a council of 
naval commanders was ſummoned to conſider whether the Grecian. 


fleet ſhould be attacked in its preſent ſtation. It is difficult to deter- 


1. vii. C. 99. 


L vin. c. 67 
& ſeq. 


mine how far credit may be due to Herodotus's account of a Grecian 


heroine in the Perſian fleet; who is yet ſo mentioned in all hiſtories 
of theſe times that ſhe muſt not be paſſed unnoticed. It was Arte- 


miſia, daughter of Lygdamis, a Halicarnaſſian, by a Cretan lady.. 


Her huſband had been tyrant of Halicarnaſſus, the native city of He- 
rodotus, and he had extended his command over the neighbouring- 
zllands Cos, Niſyrus, Calydna. On his death Artemiſia ſucceede& 


to his authority. When the orders of the Perſian court came to the 


Aſian Greeks to prepare forces for the European expedition, ſhe fitted 
out five galleys, which were allowed to be ſaperior to any of that vaſt. 


_ armament, except the Sidonian ; and ſhe formed the extraordinary re- 


folution of undertaking herſelf the eommand of this little ſquadron:. 
On joining the fleet in the Helleſpont ſhe was regularly admitted to 


her ſeat in all councils of war; and ſhe acquired in a high degree the 


eſteem of the Perſian monarch. At the council held off Phalerus, ſhe- 
alone diſſuaded the propoſed attack of the Grecian fleet. © Offenſive: 


meaſures, ſhe aid, * ſhould be 9 only by _ There the ſupe- 


_— | 
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riority was decided) and operations more certain. The fleet ſhould be CHAP. 1X: 
reſerved as an indiſpenſible attendant upon ſo immenſe an army, which SECT: V. 
could not fail to ſuffer extremely if by any misfortune it ſhould loſe . 
the means of ſupplies by ſea. *© Befides,' ſhe added, © the Greeks can- 
not long hold their preſent advantageous ſituation ; for, if I am 
* rightly informed, they have no magazines on the iſland which they 
* occupy, and the main is already yours. Wait therefore only a little: 

vou will ſee them diſperſe of themſelves, and all Greece will be 
open to you.“ This wile advice was overruled, and it was deter- 
mined to attack the Grecian fleet next morning. £161; 

The Grecian commanders meanwhile were far from being all hearti- 
ly diſpoſed to the meaſure reſolved on. Eurybiades appears to have 
been not a man of great abilities: his authority therefore as com- . 
mander in chief over forces from various independent ſtates was 
very uncertain. Themiſtocles was ſtill fearful of the defection 
of ſome of the ſquadrons ; and, to inſure what in his judgement was 
neceſſary for the common good, he is reported to have taken a very 
extraordinary ſtep. He ſent a truſty perſon to the Perſian fleet with Aſchyl. Perf. 
orders to ſay that he came from the Athenian admiral, who was de- vive ug 1 2251 
ſirous of revolting to the Perſians; that he was therefore to give an d. H. v. 
account of the diſſentions among the Grecian commanders, and of Diodor. Sic. 


1. xi. c. 17. 


the meaſures that were likely to follow: adding, that if the preſent Plutarch. 
opportunity for deſtroying the whole Grecian fleet ene ſhould be And. * 
neglected, ſuch another would never be found. That very night | 
the Perſians moved and formed a ſemicircle from the point of Salamis 

to the port of Munychia: the Egyptian ſquadron was detached to Diodor. Sie, 
block the weſtern paſſage ; and a force was landed upon the little Acchyl. Perl. 
iſland Pſyttaleia between Salamis and the ports of Athens, to aſſiſt any Hero, 2 
of the Perſian veſſels, and ſeize any of the Grecian: that might be' © . e 
driven upon it. For the ſame purpoſe the Attic ſhore, to a conſider- Fir" ppp 
able extent, was lined with troops: the whole. multitude of the army 
being at the ſame time in motion; thoſe whom no duty required go- 

ing urged by curiofity to take their ſtand on the adjacent heights; 
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The molt e "HON eminence was choſen for the HARON hinaſelf 


to view at leiſure the action to inſue. 


While theſe preparations were making by the Nee Atiſtides, 
eſcaping under favor of the night through the middle of their fleet, 


Themiſtoc. & arrived at Salamis from Ægina. Ariſtides wanted not magnanimity 


Ariſtid. 


upon this great occaſion to lay aſide both private animoſity and the 


animoſity of faction. He went directly to Themiſtocles, his rival 
and political enemy, informed him of what he had ſeen, and offered 
his aſſiſtance for anything uſeful to his country. Themiſtocles (who, 


with a.character of far leſs difintereſtedneſs, could yet equally com- 


mand his paſſions, and well knew the value of ſuch aſſiſtance) joyfully 
accepting the offer, requeſted that Ariftides would accompany him 


to the council of war then ſitting, and deliver his information. in per- 
ſon; which he ſaid would have much more weight, than anything that 
.could be repeated by himſelf, accuſtomed as he had been to combat 
the military and political opinions of moſt of the Grecian com- 
manders. Ariſtides immediately complied. He had ſcarcely deliver- 


ed his intelligence when a confirmation of it came by a captain of a 


trireme galley of the iſland of Tenos, who had deſerted from the. 
enemy. Then at laſt, preſſed by neceſſity, the commanders with one. 
voice declared a determination to exert themſelves in action. 


Among the ancients, for a naval ingagement, a ſmall ſpace ſufficed 
in compariſon of what modern fleets require; not only becauſe of the 
ſmaller ſize of their veſſels, but ſtill more becauſe of the different 
manner of working and fighting them. Our ſhips of war, very deep 
as well as large, and deriving motion only from the wind, with deep 
and open ſeas want large intervals alſo between ſhip and ſhip. The 
ancient galleys on the contrary, always light however large, and in 
action worked: by their oars alone, could form and move in very cloſe. 


order, and were not afraid of narrow ſeas. From their mode of in- 


gagement alſo they required comparatively little ſpace. Our ſhips, - 
whoſe artillery, decides, their battles, muſt bring their broadſides to 


bear * the enemy 3 "woiding: as much as poſſible to el them 
| ſelves 
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ſelves in any other direction. 
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They ingage therefore, according to CHAP. IX. . 


the ſea-phraſes,. cloſe-hauled to the wind, and with the line of battle SECT. V-- 
formed ahead. But the ancients, whoſe principal weapon was a ſtrong; 
beak of braſs or iron projecting from the ſtem of the galley, advanced 
to the attack always with the line of battle formed abreaſt. The 
greateſt advantage one galley could obtain over another was to bring 
its head to bear directly upon the enemy's broadſide; the next to gain 
the means of an oblique impulſe which might daſh away ſome of his 


OATS, 


By the ſucceſs of the former attempt a galley was often ſunk; 


by that of the other it became unmanageable till the loſt or damaged 
oars could be replaced; and this gave opportunity for the more de- 
eiſive attack with the beak. Hence the importance of. oars in action: 
by them alone attacks could be made, warded, or avoided in every 
direction. Miſſile weapons of various kinds were uſed; but except: 
when the attack of the beak was very ſucceſsful,” an- Nm 


ſeldom concluded without boarding. 


%, 


Since the retreat from Artemiſium the Grecian fleet had been very. 
conſiderably reinforced. The Lacedzmonians-had added fix. triremes 


to their former ten : the Athenian- ſquadron was increaſed to a hun- 
dred and eighty : ſome had been gained from other ſtates: a few from 


the iſlands: and the total number of triremes was now three hundred 
and eighty. The triremes of the Perſian fleet are generally ſaid to 
have been about twelve hundred: according to Herodotus they were 


above thirteen hundred * 


If exaggeration may be ſuſpected even in 


the loweſt of theſe computations, it is yet little reaſonably to be 

| doubted but the fleet under Xerxes, however inferior in the fize and 
. quality of the veſſels, exceeded, in the number of men which it bore, 
any naval armament ever aſſembled in the world. | 


The paſſage of Eſchylus which mentions 


the number of the Perſian galleys, both as it 


ſtands in all the editions of his works and in 


Plutarch's life of Themiſtocles, ſeems clearly 
enough in itſelf to ſay that they were in all bat 
a thouſand; yet the commentators and tranſla- 
tors have been generally deſirous of ſtraining 
it to mean that, to make the total, the two 


the thouſand, See Stanley's note. 
to Æſchylus the Grecian triremes were only 
three hundred. | 
dotus might have collected more accurate in- 


Herod. I. viii. 
C. 43 & ſeq. - 


Herod, I. viii. 
E. 82. 


Iſocrat. Pane-- 
gyr. p. 220. 
t. i. ed. Au- 

ger. 
Herodot. l. vii. 
c. 89 & 184, 
18 5, & I. vill. 
c. 66. 


pled and. ſeven, which the poet mentions as 
the ſwifteſt of the fleet, ſhould be added to - 


Tt is not impoſſible but Hero- 


According - 


formation of the numbers furniſhed by the ſe- 


veral ſtates, 


Confident: 
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Confident therefore in their ſtrength, and urged by the com- 
mon neceſſity of invaders to puſh vigorous "meaſures, the Perſians 
were impatient for deciſion. Accident ſeems to have made the 
Greeks at laſt the aſſailants; and thus perhaps contributed not 
a little to the greatneſs of their ſucceſs. By daybreak they had 
formed their fleet in order of battle. The Athenians on the right 
were oppoſed to the Phenician ſquadron ; the Lacedzmonians on the 
left to the Ionian. As the ſun roſe trumpets ſounded, pæans were 
ſung, and the Grecian leaders endeavoured by all means to. reſtore 
that animation among their people which their own divided and hefi- 


tating counſels had ſo tended to deaden. Preſently a trireme galley, - 


which had been ſent on ſome buſineſs to gina, endeavouring to 
paſs the enemy's line, was attacked. An Athenian galley com- 
manded by Ameinias, brother of the poet Æſchylus, advanced to her 
reſcue: others followed: then the Eginetans moved, and the battle 
don became general. The onſet was vigorous on both ſides. But 
ace did not ſuffice for the Perſians to bring their whole fleet regular- 


action, nor for the Phenicians i in particular to profit from the 


| ſuperiot ſwiftneſs of their galleys, and {kill of their ſeamen. The 


Athenians and Æginetans therefore, after a ſharp conteſt, broke the 


part of the Perſian line firſt ingaged. Numbers of galleys yet out 
of action preſſed to its ſupport. Among the various nations who 
_ compoſed the Perſian fleet, commanded in chief by Perfian officers 


little verſed in naval buſineſs, while the vaſt army which lined 


the Attic ſhore with the ſovereign of the Eaſt at its head, were 


witneſſes of the ſcene, zeal itſelf contributed to diſorder. Damage | 


and loſs of oars and wounds in. the. hull from the beaks of 


their own galleys inſued; while the Athenians and Æginetans, 
forgetting their late enmity, or remembering it only as an incen- 
tive to generous emulation, with the moſt animated exertion pre- 
ſerved the moſt ſteady diſcipline. Shortly the ſea itſelf became 


ſcarcely viſible . the quantity of wreck and floating bodies which 


covered 
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covered it. Such is the ſtrong expreſſion of the poet who himſelf 
fought in the Athenian ſquadron. In the mean time the buſineſs 
was eaſier to the Lacedæmonians and other Greeks in the left wing. 


Some of the Ionian officers were zealouſly inclined to the confederates: 


tho others on the contrary exerted themſelves to earn the favor of the 
monarch whom they ſerved. The confuſion however ariſing from 
various cauſes in the Perſian fleet ſpred, and rapidly became general 
and extreme. All their galleys which could diſingage themſelves fled. 
Some were taken: many were ſunk ; and numbers of their crews, in- 
land men,- unpractiſed in ſwimming, were drowned. Among thoſe 
who periſhed were very many of high rank, who had been forward to 
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diſtinguiſh themſelves in this new ſpecies of war under their mo- 


narch's eye. According to Herodotus, Ariabignes, brother of Xerxes, 
and admiral of the fleet, was among the killed ; but he is not men- 
tioned by Æſchylus. Forty Grecian galleys are ſaid to have been ſunk 
or otherwiſe deſtroyed ; but the crews moſtly ſaved themſelves aboard 
other ſhips, or on the neighbouring friendly ſhore of Salamis. When 
the rout was become total, Ariſtides landing on Pſyttaleia at the head 
of a body of Athenians, put all the Perſians there to the ſword; under 
the very eye of Xerxes, who, with his immenſe army around him, 4 


could afford them no affiſtance.  _ 7 pr oy 


In conſidering Herodotus' s account of this celebrated ſea- fight, we 
find not leſs reaſon than on former occaſions to praiſe his ſcrupulous 
honeſty and modeſty, His narrative is dubious and incomplete, as all 
faithful narratives of great battles muſt be, unleſs ſome eyewitneſs 

very peculiarly qualified by knowlege and fituation be the relater. 
We cannot therefore but regret, not indeed that /Eſchylus was a 
poet, but that proſe- writing was yet in his age ſo little common that 


Diodor. Sic. 
* Al, C. 19 


 Mſchyl. Perf. 


Herod, I, viii. 


Pit, Ariſtid,- 


bis poetical ſketch of this great tranſaction is the moſt authoritative, 


the cleareſt, and the moſt conſiſtent of any that paſſed to poſterity. 


Concerning a day, however, ſo glorious, fo ſingularly intereſting to 
Greece, and particularly to Athens, anecdotes would undoubtedly 
abound; and a hiſtorian” a few years only later, deſirous to ſhine in 

G > 5 ne 
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fled, was cloſely purſued by the Athenian galley which Ameinias com- 
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deſcription rather than to relate the truth, could not have wanted for 
materials. Anecdotes indeed of particular circumſtances in great 


| battles may often be authenticated ; and to theſe Herodotus has chiefly 


confined himſelf; avoiding a detail of the battle at large, with an 
expreſs declaration that he could obtain none upon which he could 
rely. But among his anecdotes, one is too remarkable and too cele- 
brated to be omitted. The queen of Halicarnaſſus, after ſhowing 
extraordinary bravery during the action, being among the laſt who 


manded. In this extremity, at a loſs for other refuge, the fuddenly 
turned againſt the neareſt galley of the Perſian fleet, which happened 
to be that of Damaſithymus king of Calynda in Lycia, with whom 
ſhe is ſaid to have been upon terms not of perfect friendſhip ; ; and, 


taking him totally unprepared for ſuch an attempt, the ſtroke of the 


beak of her galley againſt the fide of his was ſo violent and ſo well 
aimed, that the Calyndian prince inſtantly ſunk with his crew. 
Ameinias, haſtily concluding from this action that Artemiſia's gal- 
ley was either one of the confederate fleet, or one that had deſerted to 
them, turned his purſuit toward other veſſels, and the queen of Hali- 
carnaſſus eſcaped. According to Herodotus, tho upon this occaſion 
we ſhall have difficulty to give him intire credit, Xerxes, from the 
ſhore where he fat, ſaw, admired, and applauded the exploit. 

It is indeed impoſſible here not to wiſh for thoſe Perſian hiſtories of 
theſe great events which probably once exiſted, and which a learned 
orientaliſt of our own country * would flatter us with the hope of 
ſtill recovering: but moſt we with for them when the Perſian coun- 
ſels become particularly intereſting, of which the Grecian hiſtorian 
has undertaken to give a detail that could not come to him duly au- 
thenticated. Not that an author under a deſpotic monarchy, who 
often muſt not publiſh what he knows or believes, and ſometimes 
may not dare even to inquire, could be put in any general competi- 
tion with a republican writer, who not only may inquire everywhere 
and ſpeak everything, but actually manifeſts his free impartiality by 


X *® Richardſon's Diſſertation on the Languages, &c. of the Eaſtern Nations. | 
| relating 
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— 


relating continually, with the ſeverity of a reproving friend, the diſ= CHAP. X. 
graces of his fe]lowcountrymen, while he is often liberal of eulogy SECT. V. 
to their enemies. We might however poſſibly draw, even from the | 
flatterer of a deſpot, ſome information of which the total wreck of 
Perſian literature has deprived us. Yet the Greeks were not without 
conſiderable means of information often even of the intrigues of the 
Perſian court. The eunuchs of the palace, the perſons perhaps moſt 
intimate about the monarch (for according to Xenophon even the Xenoph. Cy- 
great Cyrus preferred eunuchs for his confidents), were of any nation d. | vi 
rather than Perſian. Some of them were Greeks ; at leaſt born among 
the Greeks, tho moſtly perhaps of foreign origin as of ſervile con- 
dition. Herodotus mentions a Greek of Chios who acquired great 
wealth by the infamous traffic of caſtrated boys. One of theſe, Her- Wo 3 
motimus, born at Pedaſa i in the territory of Halicarnaſſus, was in high 106 N 
favor with Xerxes, attended him into Greece, and, both before and 
after that expedition, was employed in affairs in Aſia Minor which 
would lead him to communication with the principal Greeks of that 
country. Refugee Greeks moreover, from the various republics, con- 
tinually ſwarmed about the courts of the Perſian ſatraps, and even of 
the monarch himſelf; ſo that, tho the ſpeeches which Herodotus 
puts into the mguths of Perſian cabinet- counſellors muſt be as ficti- 
tious as thoſe which Livy attributes to his felloweountrymen at the 
head of armies, yet large means were certainly open for Greeks of 
rank and character to know the manners of the Perſian great, and 
even to pry into the politics of the empire, as far perhaps as the Per- 
fians themſelves: for under a deſpotic government the counſels which 
direct the greateſt affairs are generally open to very few. | 
After the battle of Salamis, however, the tranſactions of public 
notoriety beſpeak in a great degree the counſels that directed them. 
The defeat of the fleet neceſſarily deranged the meaſures of the Perſian 
commanders. No port was near, capable of protecting its ſhattered 
and diſheartened, but ſtill large remains. Phalerus, then the prin- 
cipal en of Athens, could not contain half its numbers. A haſty 
gg 2 | order 
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of ho very night after the ingagement directed it to go immediately 
for the Helleſpont. Day broke, and the Greeks, who expected a 
renewal of the action, looked in vain for an enemy. Quick determi- 
nation of new meaſures was then neceſſary for the army; which hav- 
ing no ſufficient magazines provided in the country, was, by the de- 
parture of the fleet, reduced, with its attending multitudes, to imme- 
diate danger of ſtarving. In a few days it fell back into the rich 
and friendly province of Bœotia, and thence ſhortly into Theſſaly. 


Probably the puniſhment of Athens, with the ſubmiſſion of ſo 


many other provinces, were held ſufficient, if not to ſatisfy the mo- 


narch's hopes of glory, yet to prevent the imputation of diſgrace, 


and perhaps even to form ſome fhadowy claim to honor, The defeat 


of the fleet would be of courſe attributed to the faults of the imme- 


diate commanders, and to the defects and inferiority to be expected 
in an armament not properly Perſian, but compoſed almoſt intirely 
of the conquered ſubjects of the empire. The ſpoil of Athens, and 


among it the ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogeiton, were ſent as tro- 


phies to mark to the interior provinces the exploits of that prodigious 
armament which had fo diminifhed their population and exhauſted 
their wealth. The affairs of the empire might require the pre- 
ſence of the prince. The conquered countries were not yet ſo 
far ſettled that it could be particularly agreeable to a young mo- 


narch, by education and by diſpofition probably not much either a 


warrior or a man of buſineſs, to paſs the winter among them. Xerxes 


was therefore to return into Aſia. From the whole army three hun- 


dred thouſand men were choſen to remain under the command of 


Mardonius for the completion of the conqueſt of Greece in the fol- 


1. viii. c. 116. 


lowing ſummer. The rejected multitude were to return with all haſte 
into Aſia; urged by the proſpect of famine, and the apprehenſion 


that the approach of winter might totally bar the paſſage of the moun- 


Eichyl.Perf. 


tains and rivers of Macedonia and "Thrace. Of the three hundred 


_ thouſand ſelected by Mardonius, ſixty thouſand were to march as a 


guard of the royal perſon | as far as the Helleſpont. Theſe were per- 
Haps, 
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haps, among the innumerable crowd of various nations and languages 
who attended, or endeavoured to attend the monarch's retreat, thoſe 
who alone deſerved the name of ſoldiers. Of theſe, as of ſoldiers 
forming a guard neceſſary to the prince's dignity and even to his ſafety, 
ſome care was probably taken. The reſt ſuffered beyond deſcription, 
from the haſte of the march and an almoſt total want of magazines : 
for the invaſion only had been conſidered ; the retreat was unprovided 


for. The diſorderly multitude therefore lived by rapine, from friends 
equally and from foes ; but all was inſufficient. Other ſuſtenance fail- 


ing, they ate the very graſs from the ground, and the bark and even 


leaves from the trees; and, as the hiſtorian with emphatical ſimpli- 
city ſays, they left nothing.“ Dyſenteries and peſtilential fevers 
ſcized whom famine ſpared. Numbers were left ſick in the towns 
of Theſſaly, Pzonia, Macedonia, and Thrace, with arbitrary orders 
little likely to be diligently obeyed, that ſupport and attendance ſhould 
be provided for them, 


On the forty-fifth day from the commence- 


ment of his march in Theſſaly, Xerxes reached the Helleſpont ; with 


an attendance which, compared with the prodigious numbers a few 
months before under his command there, might be called nothing *. 


The bridges were already deſtroyed by ſtorms and the violence of the 


current: but the fleet was arrived . Artabazus immediately march- 
ed his detachment back toward Macedonia. The mannde proceeded 
to Sardis. 


— ve Seeing bud figos ws Lira. 
Herodot. I. viii. c. 115. 

-+ Herodotus is not among the reputable 
fablers who report that Xerxes in his retreat, 
without an army, without a fleet, and almoſt 
without an attendant, croſſed the Helleſpont in 


a cock-boat. He tells indeed another nc | 


not perhaps wholly undeſerving attention, as a 


ſpecimen of tales circulated in Greece concern- 


ing theſe extraordinary tranſactions; tho the 


Herod, I. viii. 
e. 126. 


hiſtorian himſelf expreſsly declares that he did 


not believe it. The curious may find .it in 
the 118th and 119th chapters of his viiith book. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER KX. 
The Hiſtory of Gaezce from the Battle of 3 to the 
Concluſion of the PERSIAN Invaſion. | | 


SECTION 7 


Return of the Athenians to their Country. Meaſures of the Srila 
Fleet. Dedications to the Gods for the V. iftory at Salamis. Honors 


paid to Themifticles. Revolt of Chalcidice A the Perſians. nr 
of Potidea by Artabazus. . 


H E various affections of Grecinn minds after ſo Gorden, ſo 
important, ſo unexpected a victory as that of Salamis, and the 
conſequent haſty retreat of that numberleſs army, the means of reſiſt- 
ance to which ſeemed beyond human calculation, may in ſome de- 
gree be conceived, but can ſcarcely in any degree be deſcribed. It 
does not appear that the Peiſiſtratid Athenians, or any Perſian garri- 
ſon remained in Athens. That city, and its whole territory ſeem to 
have been recovered by their late poſſeſſors without a ſtruggle. The 
meeaſures next to be taken by the fleet were ſubject of much debate. 
It was propoſed to purſue the Perſians to the Helleſpont, and at 
once cruſh the naval power of the empire, which would render its 

igantic land- force leſs formidable to a country ſcarcely to be ſuc- 
ceſsfully invaded without a cooperating fleet. This was overruled. 
But the moſt powerful naval armament that Greece had ever yet aſ- 
ſembled, fluſhed with unhoped-for ſacceſs, would not immediately 
reſt. Many of the iſlanders were obnoxious for their forwardneſs in 

& the Perſian cauſe. It was determined to exact a fine from them to be 
applicd to the expences of the war. Themiſtocles, whoſe great qua- 
lities were ſullied by a ſordid attention to his private intereſt, is ſaid 
on this occaſion to have filled his own coffers mor og the influence 
which 
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which his high command and high reputation procured to him, The 
Parians, we are told, avoided all public payment through a bribe to 
the Athenian commander. 
the European fide of the Ægean, reſolutely refuſed to pay anything. 
Siege was in | conſequence laid to their principal wn but without 
effect; and the fleet returned to Salamis. 

Winter now approached, with a political calm which for a long 
time had been little expected by the confederate Greeks. Gratitude 


to the gods for the great deliverance obtained was among the firſt 


emotions of the public mind. It was uſual after a victory, to ſelect 
| ſome of the moſt valuable articles of the ſpoil to be offered by the 


name of Acrothinia, firſt-fruits, to the ſuppoſed propitious deities. 


On the preſent occaſion three Phenician trireme galleys were firſt 
| choſen. One was dedicated in Salamis to the hero Ajax; another at 
the promontory Sunium, probably to Minerva“; and the third at 
the Corinthian iſthmus to Neptune *. Other offerings required more 
preparation, A ſtatue twelve cubits high, holding in one hand a 
galley's prow, was dedicated to Apollo at Delphi. The oracle there 
demanded a particular acknowlegement from the Æginetans; becauſe, 
it ſaid, in the glorious conteſt of Salamis, they had excelled all the 
other Greeks. Thoſe iſlanders gladly received the honorable teſti- 
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The Andrians alone, of the iſlanders on _ 


Herodot. 
1}, viii. c. 121. 


Co 122. 


| mony, and ſent to Delphi a brazen maſt, adorned with three ftars of | 


gold. Theſe public dedications being made or decreed, the remain- 


ing booty was divided. The fleet then proceeded to the iſthmus, 


where another ceremony, of eſtabliſhed practice among the Greeks, 
remained to be performed. It was to be decided to whom the firſt 
and ſecond honors were due for behavior in the war +. The chiefs 
delivered their opinion in writing upon the altar of Neptune. Every 


* Minerva and Neptune are not mentioned 
by the hiſtorian ; but the conjecture ſeems lit- 
tle hazardous. The ruins of the temple of 
the Suniad Minerva remain on the promon- 
tory to this day; and Neptune was not only 
the tutelary deity of the Iſthmian games, but 
elteemed in | ſome degree proprietary of the 


iſthmus, and a ſtatue we find was erected to him 
there upon occaſion of the ſubſequent victory of 
Platæa. See Herodot. b. ix. c. $1. 
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CHAP. x. one gave the firſt vote for himſelf; but a large majority of the ſecond | 


SECT. I. 
WFYNRY 


and Plutarch has totally forgot to reconcile it ee meeting. 


appeared for Themiſtocles. Thus it remained undecided to whom 


the firſt honors ſhould be paid; and the ſquadrons ſeparated to their 
ſeveral ſtates ; but the general voice of the people ſounded the fame 
of Themiſtocles far beyond all others. Unſatisfied however with 
ſuch vague applauſe, and diſappointed of the degree of diſtinction ö 
which his ambition affected, Themiſtocles went to Lacedæmon, pro- 
bably knowing that he ſhould be well received. The Spartan govern- 
ment there took upon itſelf to decide the claims of merit. It would 
have been invidious to have refuſed the Ariſteia, or firſt honors for 
bravery and general conduct, to their own admiral who had com- 


manded in chief; but, a new and fingular compliment was invented 
for the Athenian commander: they adjudged to him the prize of 
wiſdom and maritime ſkill. Eurybiades and Themiſtocles therefore 


together received from the Lacedzmonian commonwealth the hono- 
rable reward of olive crowns. Themiſtocles was beſides preſented 
with a chariot; and, at his departure from Lacedæmon, three hun- 
dred Spartans of rank * eſcorted him to the frontier; a kind of ho- 
nor never, to the time of Herodotus, paid to any other ſtranger . 

The news of the victory of the Greeks at Salamis, and of the con- 
ſequent retreat of Xerxes into Aſia, was quickly conveyed through 


all the Grecian ſettlements in uncertain rumors, here exaggerated, 
there deficient, according to the information, the temper, the inte- 
reſt, the memory, or, ſometimes, the invention of the individuals 


who communicated it, where public and certain means of extenſive 
communication were little known. But the Greeks of the Thracian 
colonies, who had ſeen with trembling the proud march of the im- 
menſe hoſt of Perſia toward Greece, were alſo eyewitneſſes of the 


* Emagromriur deyadte, dre are init x«- with chronology. According to every account, 
afoflas. Herodot. 1. viii. c. 124. the action at Thermopylæ nearly coincided 
+ Plutarch adds a pompous account of the with the Olympian meeting ; and if anything 
reception of Themiſtocles at the Olympian like what Plutarch reports ever really paſſed, 
games, of which we find nothing in Herodotus, it muſt have been four years after, at the next 


| miſcrable 
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miſerable reveeld; when the ' monarch precipitated his retreat into 
Aſia. Their information was however probably little exact concern- 
ing the force yet left hovering over their mother- country, and their 
 knowlege of the reſources of the Perſian empire generally very imper- 
fect. According therefore to the common nature of that tide of the 
human mind which operates generally much more forcibly upon the 
determinations of a multitude than of an individual, the fruitful 
province of Chfalcidice, on the confines of Thrace and Macedonia, 
boldly revolted from the Perſian dominion; each little town aſſerting 
its beloved independency. Meanwhile Artabazus, having ſeen his 
ſovereign ſafe on the Aſiatic ſide of the Helleſpont, Wa ned back 
with his detachment, itſelf a large army, to rejoin Mardonius. But 
as the quarters of T hrace and Macedonia were already crowded, he 
halted in Chalcidice. He received with indignation intelligence of the 
revolt, and thought, not unreaſonably, that he ſhould ſcarcely eſcape 
cenſure if he ſuffered the winter to paſs without puniſhing it. Im- 
mediately he laid ſiege to Olynthus and Potidæa. Olynthus was pre- 
ſently taken; and, if we may believe Herodotus, the inhabitants, 
being conducted to a neighbouring marſh, were there all maſſacred, 


The town, which had been occupied by a colony from Bottiza on the 
Macedonian coaſt, was given to native Chalcidians ; and accordin 


to that common policy of the Perſians which we have heretofore re- 


marked, the government was intruſted to Critobulus, a Greek of the 
town of Torone in the neighbouring peninſula of Sithonia. 


The affairs of Thermopylæ and Salamis had however had a quick 
effect in diminiſhing the extreme dread before entertained of the Per- 
ſian power, and in promoting a general emulation in arms and in the 
ſpirit of independency among the Greeks, The Potideans, whoſe ſitu- 
ation commanded the neck of the fruitful and rebellious peninſula of 
Pallene, defended themſelves ſo vigorouſly that little progreſs was 

made in the ſiege. But the wealth of Perſia, continually brought 
1 n to app the 3 of military ſcience and diſcipline, 
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created a weight in the balance of war, againſt which the Greeks 
with difficulty found a counterpoiſe. Timoxeinus, commander of 


the Scionzan auxiliaries in Potidza, was bribed to a treaſonable cor- 
reſpondence with the Perſian general, They communicated by means 
of letters wrapt round arrows-which were ſhot to ſpots agreed upon. 


The accidental wounding of a Potidzan by one of theſe arrows, how- 


Herod. I. viii. 


Biodor. Sic. 


I. xi. c. 27» 


ever, diſcovered the treaſon before it had gone to any pernicious 


length. A crowd immediately gathered about the wounded man; 
and, on extracting the arrow, a letter from Artabazus to Timoxeinus 


was found upon it. Three months had now been conſumed in the _ 
ſiege, and little progreſs made, when the tide, to which many of the 


receſſes of the Ægean ſea are ſubject, flowing to an unuſual height, 
flooded the Perſian camp +. The circumſtance was not only alarm 
ing, but very effectually diſtreſſing, in a winter-campaign, to ſoldiers 
bred in a warmer climate. Immediately therefore upon the ebb the 


general ordered the army to march, meaning to take a ſtation on 


higher ground within the peninſula of Pallene. Not half the troops 
had paſſed the flats when the flood made again with increaſed violence. 


Many of the Perſians were drowned. The Potidzans, obſerving their 


diſtreſs, ſallied in boats and killed many. Artabazus found it neceſ- 
fary immediately to raiſe the ſiege, and he led the remains of his ar- 
my into Theſſaly. 


SECTION: 


ct for the Campaign. Speeches of Aland Ws of Mace- . 
donia, of the Lacedæmonian Ambaſſador, and of the Athenian Miniſter” 

in the Athenian Aſſembly. The Athenians a ſecond time quit Attica. 
Zeal of the Athentan People for the e of the 1 Mar. 


1 HE Perſian fleet, as ſoon as Xerxes was Paſſed into Aſia, quit- | 
ting the Helleſpont, had gone, part to W pare to pO, I in macs 


t See « Verodots, i Vii. c. 296, alſo note 146. p. 680, of wWeſteling⸗ 8 e 
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ports it wintered. In the ſpring, the whole aſſembled at Samos. Miſ- 
truſt of thoſe conquered ſubjects of the empire who alone were mari- 
ners, induced thoſe who directed the affairs of the navy to increaſe 
the proportion of native Medes and Perſians among the crews. The 
fleet however remained lat Samos, to awe the coaſts of Aſia and 
Thrace with the einen n an no po weſt- 


ward, 
- Spring, ſag his kin and the ebenen that Mardonius 


. 
CHAP. X. 
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— | 


was in Theflaly, awakened the Greeks. The aſſembling of the ar- 


my was yet delayed, but a fleet of a hundred and twenty trireme gal- 


leys was collected at Ægina, under Leotychides king of Lacedæmon. 


Xanthippus the proſecutor of Miltiades, and, through his marriage 


with the daughter of Megacles, now chief ol the Alcmeonids, com- 


manded the Athenian ſquadron,- During the winter ſome of the 


leading men of Chios had conſpired againſt Strattis, whom the Per- 
ſians had appointed governor, or, in the Greek term, tyrant of their 
iſland. They were detected, but found means to fly, and they went 


to Ægina. Addrefling themſelves to the naval commanders there, 


they urged, That all Tonia was ripe for a revolt, and wanted only the 


countenance of the victorious fleet of Greece to lake a powerful di- 


verſion for the Perſian arms. They prevailed ſo far that the fleet 


moved eaſtward, as if to croſs the ZEgean ; but, ſtopping at Delos, | 


dread of ingaging the might of Perſia, at a diſtance from their own 


coaſts and i in ſeas leſs knowh to them, again predominated ; ſo that, 8 


as the hiſtorian proceeds to obſerve, the ſpace between Samos and 


Delos remained in peace through mutual fear. N 


Mardonius, meanwhile, had not neglected thoſe meaſures Which 
| might promote the ſucceſs of his arms by land. Senſible. of the i im- 
portance of naval codperation, he reſolved to attempt the detaching 
of the Athenians from the Grecian confederacy; juſtly thinking that, 
if this could be effected, the Perſian fleet would immediately reſume 
a decided ſuperiority. Alexander king of Macedonia was judiciouſly 


choſen for his ambaſſador to the Athenian commonwealth“ That 


H hh 2 prince 
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char. x. prince was intimately connected both with the Grecian and Per- 
SECT. II. fan nations. His family boaſted its deſcent from Hercules and 
Perſeus through Temenus the Heracleid king of Argos. It had 
with the Athenian commonwealtls dbl ſacred connection of he- 
_ reditary hoſpitality. Alexander himſelf had - communicated with 
Athens in thoſe revered offices of: friendthip. But his fiſter Gygæa 
was married to Bubares, a Perſian high in rank and in command, fon 
of that Megabazus who in the reign of Darius had conquered the 
weſtern Thracians, and compelled Amyntas, father of Alexander, to 
the delivery of earth and water. Yet tho Alexander had conſtantly 
acted with the Perſians, he had nevertheleſs, as far as his dependent 
ſituation would permit, always ſhown himſelf friendly to the confe- 
derate Greeks. He was well received at Athens. But as the news of 
| Herod, I. viii, his arrival would quickly be ſpred through Greece, and would 
OT probably excite jealouſy among the confederates, eſpecially the Lace- 
| dæmonians, the leaders of the Athenian adminiſtration judiciouſly 
deferred his public audience. before the altem li of the people. till 
miniſters came from Sparta. 8 
Herodotus does not inform us who 88 — * eie re- 
markable tranſactions, directed the meaſures: of the Attic goyernment 
which both in wiſdom and in magnanimity : at leaſt equal anything in 
the political hiſtory of mankind. Plutarch attributes all to Ariſtides. 
As early as poſſible after the arrival of the Lacedæmonian miniſters, 
an aſſembly of the people was ſummoned. * he Lacedæmonian mi- 
niſters and the kin gof Macedonia were: together : admitted to this really 
public audience. Silence was proclaimed. Alexander roſe; and, ac- 
cording to the original hiſtorian, ſpoke in this ſimple and antiquated 
| .. but 9 ſtile of oratory: * © Athenians, thus ſaith Mardo- 
Herod. I. viii. 
© 140. ; nius: The commands of the king are come to me, faying, I FoR- 
 # GIVE THE ATHENIANS ALL THEIR OFFENCES AGAINST MB. Now 
10 THEREFORE, Manponivs, THUS, po: RESsTORE To THEM THEIR 


eftimony is alſo borne to this remarkable tranfacklon by Deroſthenes, 2 2d Phil ipp- N : 
deus Sic. b. ui. . 28. ene, * | 


60. TERRI 
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„% TERRITORY, AND ADD TO IT WHATSOEVER THEMSELVES SHALL CHAP. x. 
„% CHUSE, LEAVING THEM TO THEIR OWN LAWS; AND, If THEY SECr. II. 


% WILL MAKE AELIANCE WITH ME, REBUILD ALL THE TEMPLES 
.* wHICH HAVE BEEN BURNT. Such being the king's commands to 
« me, ſo I muſt neceſſarily do unleſs you prevent. From myſelf I 
* ſay to you thus: Why would you perſevere in the folly of making 
« war againſt the king? You cannot overcome him; you cannot 
long reſiſt him. You know how numerous his armies are, and 


« what they have effected. You are informed of the force under 
« my command. Should you overcome me, which in reafon you 


* cannot hope, immediately a ftill greater force will be fent againſt 
% you. As a friend I recommend to you not in the vain conteſt 
ee with the king to loſe your country, but to ſeize the honorable op- 
% portunity of this offer from the king himſelf for making peace. Be 
«© free; and let there be alliance between us without fraud or deceit.” 


0 * Theſe things, O Athenians, Mardonius commanded me to fay to 


you. For my own part I ſhall omit to inlarge upon the friendſhip 
I bear you, fince this is not the firſt occaſion upon which you vs 


experienced at. | I beg you to accept the terms propoſed by Mar- 


donius; for 1 well ſee the impotſhbility of your long contending 
* againſt the Perfian empire. Upon no other confideration would I 


_ © have come to you thus commiſſioned. But the king's power is more 


than human: his arm is of unmeaſurable length. I dread the event 
for you, if you refuſe the great conditions now offered. The very 
« ſituation of your country ſhould indeed admoniſh you: lying in 
the road to the reſt of the confederates, you alone are firſt expoſed, 
and actually bear all the brunt of the war. Comply therefore; for 
it is not a little honorable to you that you only among the Greeks 
are ſelected by that great king for offers of peace and friendſhip.” 

The king of Macedonia concluded, and the chief of the Spartan 


— 


* 


miniſters' roſe: The Lacedæmonians, he ſaid, have ſent us to Herod, I. viii, 


. © requeſt that you will admit nothing to the prejudice of Greece, nor 


* receive any n from the barbarians For ſuch a! proceeding 
* Were. 


— 
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were unjuſt, unbecoming any Grecian people, and on many accounts 
© moſt of all unbecoming you. To you indeed we owe this war, 
* which was excited contrary to our inclination. The quarrel was 
* originally with you alone; now it is extended to all Greece. That 
the Athenians therefore, who from of old have more than all man- 
« kind aſſerted the liberties of others, ſhould become the authors 
of ſlavery to Greece, would be moſt heinous. We grieve for your 
« ſufferings; that now for two ſeaſons you have loſt the produce of 

* your lands; and that the public calamity ſhould ſo long preſs ſo 
* ſeverely upon individuals. The Lacedzmonians and the other con- 
« federates are deſirous of making you reparation. They will ingage, 
while the war ſhall laſt, to maintain your families, and all thoſe of 

your ſlaves who will not be uſeful to you on military ſervice. © Let 
© not therefore Alexander the Macedonian perſuade you, ſoftening 
« Mardonius's meſſage. He is certainly acting in his proper ſphere. 
A tyrant himſelf, he coõperates with a tyrant. But for you, pru- 
« dence utterly forbids what he adviſes. You well know that Eng 
< barbarians there is no faith, no truth. 


In the name of the Athenian people, g to Plocirohy by | 


Ariſtides, the following anſwer was then made toithe king of -Macedo= 


nia: We know that the power of the Perſian empire is many times 
greater than ours. With this therefore it was needleſs to reproach 


© us. Nevertheleſs, independency being our object, we are deter- 


© mined to defend ourſelves to the utmoſt, and you would in vain 

« perſuade us to make any terms with the barbarian. You may there- 
« fore tell Mardonius, that the Athenians ſay, While the ſun holds' 
« his courſe we will never make alliance with Xerxes; but truſting in 
« our aſſiſting gods and heroes, whoſe temples and images he, ſetting 
« at nought, has burnt, we will perſevere in refiſting him.“ For 
« yourſelf, come no more to the Athenians with ſuch propoſals, nor 
with any view of promoting our welfare recommend what is diſho-" 
© norable and unjuſt. We ſhall always be defirous of ſhowing you all 


6 the friendſhip and * to which the ancient rene and alli- 
ance 
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© ance between us intitle you.“ The Lacedzmonian miniſters were then 
addreſſed thus: The apprehenſion of the Lacedzmonians that we 
2 might accept the terms propoſed by the barbarian, was, upon a gene- 
ral view of human nature, certainly not unreaſonable : but after the 
proof you have had of the reſolution of the Athenians, it becomes a 
* diſhonorable apprehenſion. No riches, nor the offer of the fineſt 


country upon earth, ſhould bribe us to connect ourſelves with the 
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« Perſians to the inflaving of Greece. If it was poſſible that we could 


be ſo diſpoſed, yet the obſtacles are many and great. Firſt, and what 
* principally affects us, the images and temples of the gods, burnt and 
reduced to rubbiſh. This it is our indiſpenfible duty to reſent and 
revenge to the utmoſt rather than make alliance with the perpetrator. 
Then, as a Grecian people, our connection in blood and in language, 
our common dedications to the gods, our common ſacrifices, and our 
fi milar cuſtoms and manners. Of theſe the Athenians cannot be- 
3 come the betrayers. Know then this, if before you knew it not, 
that while one Athenian ſurvives we will never ally ourſelves with 


© Nerxes, We gratefully acknowlege your kind attention to us, 


amid the diſtreſs and ruin of our private affairs, in propoſing to 
© maintain our families. We will however ſtill make the beſt we can 
of our own means without burdening you. Theſe then being our 
_ © reſolutions, let there be on your fide no delay in correſponding 
. © meaſures. Your army muſt march immediately ; for according to 
6 all appearances it will not be long before the barbarian will invade 
our country: he will move inſtantly upon receiving information 
© that we have rejected his propoſals. Before therefore he can arrive 
in Attica it will behove us to meet him in Bœotia.“ With theſe 
_ anſwers the king of Macedonia and the Lacedzmonian ambaſſadors 
departed. | | 


Mardonius did not deenive the expectation of the Athenian leaders. 
He advanced immediately, by nearly the ſame road that Xerxes had 


taken, toward Attica. The wonted heſitation and dilatorineſs mean- 
while * in the counſels of the Peloponneſians. The Perſian 
army 
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army was already in Bœotia, and no meaſures were taken by the con- 

federacy for defending Attica, Once more therefore it became ne- 
ceſſary for the Athenians haſtily to abandon their country. Probably | 
however the neceſlity was leſs grievous than on the former occaſion : 
beſide being more prepared, they had leſs to apprehend. Their own 
fleet now commanded the Grecian ſeas. In their own iſland of Sa- 
lamis therefore their families and effects would, for the preſent at 


leaſt, be beyond annoyance from the Perſian arms. Thither all was 


removed; and in the tenth month after Xerxes had quitted Athens, 
Mardonius unoppoſed retook poſſeſſion of that city. 


The conduct of the Peloponneſians, but moſt particularly of the 
Lacedæmonians who were at the head of them, appears upon this 
occaſion, by the account of Plutarch as well as of Herodotus, unge- 
nerous, ungrateful, and faithleſs, if not even daſtardly * : that of 
the Athenians magnanimous even to enthuſiaſm. Deprived of their 
country, and apparently betrayed by their allies, the Perſian general 
thought this a favorable opportunity for attempting once more to 


draw the Athenians from the Grecian confederacy. He therefore 


ſent Murichides, a Helleſpontian Greek, to Salamis, with the ſame 


offers which he had before made by the king of Macedonia. The 
miniſter was admitted to audience by the council of five hundred: 


7 Herodot, L ix. 
S. 5. f 


Lycidas alone of the counſellors was for paying ſo much attention to 
the propoſal as to refer it to an afſembly of the people. This cir- 


cumſtance was communicated ; and, ſo vehement was the popular zeal 


for perſevering in enmity to. Nie. a tumultuous crowd, on the 
riſing of the council, ſtoned Lycidas to death. The frenzy ſpred ; 
and, what we had rather not believe tho Herodotus the friend and 


panegyriſt of Athens affirms it, the Athenian women attacked the 


houſe of the unfortunate ſenator, and his widow and children pe- 
riſhed under their hands. The law of nations was at the ſame time ſo 
far reſpected that Murichides was diſmiſſed without * or inſult. 


* Plutarch, in his Treatiſe againſt Hero- what, in his Life of Arifldes, he has hiniſel 


| 8 has cenſured 1 hiſtorian for relating in — terms confirmed. 
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Campaign in B gotta. Battle of Platea. Puniſhment of Thebes. 


MINISTERS. had been ſent from Athens, accompanied by 
others from Platza and Megara, to remonſtrate with the Lacedzmo- 
nian government on their ſhameful neglect of their ingagements, and 
to learn what were now to be the meaſures of the confederacy. The 
Lacedæmonians were celebrating their feaſt of the Hyacinthia, one of 
the moſt ſolemn of their calendar. This furniſhing ſome pretext, 
the ephors, thoſe magiſtrates who had uſurped a power in civil con- 
cerns ſuperior to that of the kings of Sparta, delayed their anſwer 


from day to day for ten days ſucceſſively. The works at the Co- 


rinthian iſthmus, never meanwhile intermitted, were now upon the 
point of completion. The Athenian miniſters, thinking themſelves 
inſulted and their country betrayed, determined on the morrow to 
declare to the Lacedæmonian ſenate their ſenſe of ſuch treatment, and 
to leave Sparta, At length however the Lacedzmonians, after con- 
| ſultation with their allies, and, it is added, ſome reproaches from 


them, had determined upon juſter meaſures. Five thouſand Spar- 
tans, each attended by ſeven helots, making all together a body of 
forty thouſand fighting men (for all the helots acted as light- armed 


troops) marched filently out of the city in the evening, under the 
command of Pauſanias fon of Cleombrotus, regent for his couſin 
Pleiſtarchus ſon of Leonidas, yet a minor. In the morning when 
the Athenian miniſters came to make their final complaint to the ſe- 
nate, they were told that the Lacedzmonian army was already on the 
confines of Arcadia in its way to meet the Perſians. The Argians 
were, according to Herodotus, ſo thoroughly i in the Perſian intereſt, 
that they had undertaken to intercept any Spartan troops which ſhould 
attempt to quit Laconia, The ſuddenneſs and ſecrecy of Pauſanias's 


march defeated their intention. Immediately however, on receiving 


intelligence that the Lacedæmonian army had entered Arcadia, oy | 


| ſent information to Mardonius. 
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Herodot. I. ix. Thebes, and from whence, in any misfortune, retreat would be 


more open, while, in ſucceſs, the way was equally ready into Pelopon- 
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While the Perſian general had any hope of bringing over the Athe- 


nians, he had carefully ſpared Attica; but as ſoon as he had aſſured 
himſelf that they were immoveable, he gave up the country for plun- 


der to his troops, and he completely deſtroyed the city. Then, 


hearing that the Peloponneſians were in motion, he haſtened back 
into Bœotia; a country more commodious for the action of his nu- 
merous cavalry, nearer to his magazines, which were principally at 


neſus. He fixed his camp in the Theban territory, extending . 
along the courſe of the Aſopus from Erythræ toward Hyſiæ on the 
border of the Platæan lands. Within this tract he choſe a ſituation 

where he fortified a ſpace of ſomething more than a ſquare mate. 


The Lacedzmonians meanwhile were joined at the iſthmus by the 
other Peloponneſians of the confederacy ; and there, according to the 


. conſtant practice of the Greeks in all momentous undertakings, after 


ſolemn ſacrifices the bowels of the victims were obſerved, from 
whence perſons believed to be inſpired, or, if ſuch were not to be 
found, perſons learned in divination, undertook to know how far and 


upon what conditions the gods would be propitious. Tifamenus, an 
Eleian, attended Pauſanias in quality of prophet to the army. The 


Lacedzmonians had ſuch confidence in the fortune and prophetical 


abilities of this man that, to ſecure him to themſelves wheri he had 


refuſed all other price, they admitted him and his brother to the full 


privileges of Spartan citizens; an honor never, to the time of Hero- 
. dotus, conferred upon any other perſon. Upon the preſent occaſion 


the ſymptoms were very favorable ; which would perhaps commonly 
happen when meaſures were already reſolved upon; tho, among the 


Geeks, policy and ſuperſtition were ſo intimately blended, that it is 


often difficult to diſcover what ſhould be attributed to each. At 
Eleuſis the combined army was joined by the Athenian forces, to the 
chief command of which Ariſtides had been raiſed by a particular 
decree of the people. Here ä ſacrifices were made, and the 

| 4. ſymptoms - 
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ſymptoms of the victims were again favorable. The army therefore 


proceeded with confidence into Bœotia, and took a poſition on the 


roots of mount Cithæron oppoſite to the Perſian camp, the river 
Aſopus flowing between them. 


Mardonius had judiciouſly left the paſſage of the mountains unin- 
terrupted to the Grecian troops; his buſineſs being, if poſſible, to 
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draw them into the champain country; where, through his ca- 


valry, on which, then as at this day, was the principal reliance of 


Aſiatic armies, victory would be nearly certain, and probably eaſy to 
him. But Pauſanias would not move from his advantageous ground; 
and his poſition was ſo ſtrong that the Perſian general could not ven- 
ture an attempt to force it. He ordered therefore Maſiſtius, his ge- 
neral of the cavalry, to advance with all the horſe, and, by harraſſing 


Herodot. 2 ix. | 
C. 20. 


in various parts, to make the Greeks uneaſy in their ſituation; not 


neglecting at the ſame time, if he could find or create an opportu- 
nity, to attempt an impreſſion. The Perſian cavalry all uſed miſſile 


weapons, darts or arrows or both; a practice by which, near four 


centuries and a half after, they deſtroyed the Roman army under 
Craſſus, and in which the horſemen of the ſame countries are ſtill 


wonderfully ſkilful at this day. Like the Eaſtern cavalry at this day 


alſo they commonly attacked or harraſſed by ſmall bodies in ſucceſ- 


ſion; vehement in onſet, never long in conflict, but, if the enemy 
Was firm in reſiſtance, retreating, as haſtily as they had advanced, to 
prepare for another charge. 


The Megarian camp was in the part of the Grecian line the moſt 
acceſſible to cavalry. Here therefore Maſiſtius directed his principal 


efforts. The Megarians, ſomewhat ſurprized by the novel manner 


C. 21. 


Plut. Ariſtid. 


of the attack, nevertheleſs maintained their ſtation. Wearied how- 


ever at length by the unceaſing ſucceſſion of freſh troops, all of whom 
approached juſt enough to give opprobrious language, diſcharge their 


darts and arrows, and then inſtantly retired, the Megarian leaders 


ſent to inform Pauſanias of their diſtreſs; adding, that they muſt 


abandon their por if not quickly relieved. Pauſanias himſelf was at 
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a loſs how effeQually to oppole thoſe deſultory attacks of the Perſian” 
cavalry. He aſſembled the generals for their advice, and expreſſed 


his wiſh that volunteers could be found to undertake a buſineſs which 


was ſc new to him that he was unwilling to riſk orders upon it. 
The Athenians alone offered themſelves. Ariſtides had had the ad- 


vantage of ſerving in a high command under the great Miltiades at 


the battle of Marathon. Upon the preſent occaſion he ſelected an 
active officer named Olympiodorus, under whoſe command he placed 


three hundred choſen heavy-armed foot, with a large proportion of 
archers and javelin-men. Theſe ſeem to have been, in the Athenian 


armies, ſuperior to the light troops of the Peloponneſians; and pro- 
bably alſo to thoſe of the Megarians; who, being a Dorian people 


from Peloponneſus, might pride themſelves upon adhering to the 


Peloponneſian diſcipline. Olympiodorus haſtened to the relief of 

the preſſed part of the line. The Perſian horſe, who, by the ſwift- 
neſs of their retreat, eluded every effort of the Megarian heavy-armed 
foot, found themſelves unexpectedly incommoded by the Athenian 
bowmen. Charging to diſperſe them, they were received by the 
heavy-armed foot, upon whom they could make no impreſſion, but 


ſuffered in the attempt. Maſiſtius, vexed to be thus baffled, and 


anxious to recover an advantage from which he had promiſed himſelf 
credit, advanced to direct and incourage thoſe deſultory attacks ſo har- 


raſſing to regular infantry. In the inſtant of a charge his horſe, wounded 


with an arrow, reared upright, and Maſiſtius fell. His troops, at- 
tentive to their uſual evolution, without adverting to their general's 


misfortune wheeled and retreated full ſpeed. The Athenian heavy- 
armed foot, ruſhing forward, ſurrounded Maſiſtius. His horſe was 
caught and led off. Himſelf, lying on the ground, after the excel- 
lence of his armour, which was complete like that of the knights of 
weſtern Europe in the times of chivalry, had long reſiſted the efforts 
of the Athenian ſoldiers, was at length pierced in the eye by a javelin, 
which penetrated to the brain. The Perſian cavalry, halting at their uſual 
diſtance from the enemy, waited in vain for freſh commands. Per- 
ceiving then their loſs, the whole body prepared to charge together, 
; e 10 
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to revenge their ſlain general, or, at leaſt, to recover the body. 
Olympiodorus, expecting this, had ſent for ſuccour ; but the Per- 
fians made their charge before any ſufficient reinforcement could ar- 
rive, and the Athenians were obliged to retire for more advantageous 
ground. Aſſiſtance however was not delayed. The Grecian foot 
charged the Perſian horſe, put them to flight, and recovered their 
prize. The cavalry ſtood again at the diſtance of about a quarter of 
a mile ; but, after ſome conſultation among the principal ſurviving 
officers, retreated to their camp. | 
Maſiſtius was a man very high both in rank and in eſteem among 
the Perfians, and, as it appears from Herodotus, next in command 
to Mardonius. His death was therefore lamented in their camp with 
all the pomp of public mourning, and every honorable teſtimony of 
general grief, The event was, on the other hand, not a little in- 
couraging to the Greeks. The leaders derived juſt confidence from 
the experience that the formidable cavalry of the Eaſt could be re- 
fiſted ; and the body of the ſlain general, borne on a carriage through 
the whole camp, however in itſelf a melancholy object, was, in 
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this ſeaſon, an animating ſpectacle to the ſoldiers, It was now 


determined to quit the preſent ground; which, tho otherwiſe ad- 
vantageous, had been found inconvenient from ſcarcity of water (for 
the decided ſuperiority of the enemy in cavalry made it difficult to 
water from the Aſopus), and to venture to a lower ſituation within 
the Platzan territ-.ry, near the Gargaphian fountain. In their march 
from Erythræ they kept the mountain-ridge by Hyſiæ, but the 
ground of incampment conſiſted of gentle eminences only. 
In this ſituation, nothing forbidding, the troops of every Grecian 
| fate claimed their accuſtomed poſt in the line. The Lacedzmonians, 
having been long the leading people of Greece, had the right as their 
_ acknowleged privilege. The Athenians, unqueſtionably next in con- 


c. 25, 26. 


ſequence, thought themſelves intitled to the ſecond rank; but having | 


never acted in any large body with Peloponneſian armies, no cuſtom 
had eſtabliſhed their degree of precedency. The Tegeans therefore 
| claimed 
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claimed the left of the line, as their poſt by ancient preſcription. A 


SECT, Ul. very ruinous quarrel might have inſued but for the wiſe and dignified 


9 


Herod. . ix. 
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conduct of the Athenian commanders. The diſpute was brought be- 
fore a meeting of the officers of the army. The Tegeans urged their 
claim in a ſtudied oration, ſupporting it by a long detail of the great 


actions of their anceſtors: Ariſtides anſwered for the Athenians *. 


We underſtand, he ſaid, © that we came here not to harangue but 
„to fight. Otherwiſe, were we diſpoſed- to boaſt of the deeds in 


arms of our anceſtors, we could go as far into antiquity as the Ar- 


© cadians, and perhaps find bre honorable teſtimonies in our favor. 


For what has paſſed in our own times we need only mention Mara- 
* thon. But we think it highly unbecoming, in a moment like the 
« preſent, to be diſputing about precedency. We are ready to obey 
* you, Lacedzmonians, whereſoever, and next to whomſoever you 


think it for the common advantage to place us. Wherever our ſta- 


tion may be appointed, we ſhall endeavour to act as becomes us in 


the common cauſe of Greece. Command therefore, and depend 


upon our obedience.” The Lacedzmonians | without heſitation, 


and with one voice exclaimed, that The Athenians ought to have 


the poſt of honor in preference to the Arcadians.” The army was 


then diſpoſed in the following order: Five thouſand Spartans of the 


city held the firſt place on the right, attended by thirty-five thouſand 


light- armed Helots : then. five thouſand Lacedzmonians of the other 


towns of Laconia, attended by five thouſand Helots. Next to theſe 


were the Tegeans, in number fifteen hundred : then five thouſand Co- 


rinthians, three hundred Potidzans from Pallene, fix hundred Orcho- 
menians of Arcadia, three thouſand Sicyonians, eight hundred Epidau- 
rians, one thouſand Trœzenians, two hundred Lepreans, four hundred 
Mycenæans and Tirynthians, one thouſand Phliaſians, three hundred 
Hermionians, fix hundred Eretrians and Styrians, four hundred Chal- 
cidians, five hundred Ambracians, eight hundred Leucadians and 


* Herodotus, i in relating this tranſaction, ſpeaks of the Athenians in general, without nam- 
ing any one. Plutarch attributes all to Ariſtides. . 
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n two hundred Paleans of Cephallenia, five hacked Egi- 
netans, three thouſand Megareans, ſix hundred Platzans, and laſtly 


eight thouſand Athenians held the extreme of the left wing. Theſe, 
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excluſively of the Helots, were together thirty- eight thouſand ſeven 
hundred ; all heavy- armed foot. But every Spartan of the city had 


ſeven Helots attending him: every other Lacedæmonian had one; and 
the ſlaves, who acted as light- armed ſoldiers, attending the other Greeks, 
were alſo, according to Herodotus, about in the proportion of one to 
every heavy- armed ſoldier. The light- armed would thus be in all 
ſixty- nine thouſand five hundred, and the total number of fighting 
men * a hundred and eight thouſand two hundred. There were be- 
ſides eighteen hundred Theſpians not regularly armed, who would 
make the whole a hundred and ten thouſand. Herodotus makes no 
mention of horſe in the Grecian army; probably becauſe the force 
Was inconſiderable and utterly incompetent to face the numerous and 
| excallage cavalry of Perſia. | 
As ſoon as it was known that the Greeks had fled off toward 
Platza, Mardonius alſo moved and incamped over againſt them, keep- 
ing ſtill the Aſopus in his front. Herodotus ſuppoſes his army to 
have conſiſted now of three hundred and fifty. thouſand fighting 
men; of whom fifty thouſand were Greeks or Macedonians; tho, 
he ſays, the: mumber of theſe was never exactly aſcertained. In the 
number of ahb bers alſo he has omitted to deduct thoſe probably loſt 
in the; mig chf Artabazus and in winter- quarters, together with the 
ſick, beſide thoſe by his own account deſtroyed at the ſiege of Potidæa. 
Among the Greeks under the Perſian banners, a thouſand Phocians 
followed with extreme reluctance; while their felloweountrymen, who 
had taken refuge among the faſtneſſes of Parnaſſus, were, with all the 
activity that the zeal of revenge and the luſt of plunder united could 
excite, dent harraling the outſkirts of whe —_— 


1 ; 


* 1 paxiper. There were 3 other ſlaves who did not bear arms, and chere might 
be 1 edn ſoldiers who were not ſlaves. Such probably the Theſpians were. See note 49. 
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Mardonius, as well as Pauſanias, had an Eleian prophet in his pay. 
Herodotus, who is very particular in his account of the buſineſs, af- 


Herodot. . ir. firms that the Perſian general had even taken pains to acquire infor- 


. 37 38. 


c. 39. 


by policy, appear on both ſides judicious *. 
only to keep their advantageous ground while the vaſt army of their 
enemy conſumed its magazines, and they would have thebenefit of 


mation from the Grecian oracles concerning the event of the war. 


The prophetical cavern of Trophonius at Lebadea in Bœotia had 


been particularly conſulted for him. Poſſibly he might think it of 
conſequence to propagate the belief among the Greeks, both his 
auxiliaries and his enemies, that their own gods favored the Perſian 
cauſe. But the Greeks under his command had allo their particular 


prophet, whoſe predictions might be inconvenient to him, and againſt 


whom a Grecian prophet under his own influence might be uſeful. 
For himſelf it is utterly unlikely that he would pay any regard to the 
oracles of deities the belief in whom the religion of his country taught 
him to deſpiſe and abhor. The Grecian prophets however in both 
armies, on inſpection of the ſacrificed victims, foretold victory to their 
own, provided it received the attack. Theſe Prophecies, if dictated 
For the Greeks had 


victory without riſk. To the Perſians alſo the ſame prediction might 
be uſeful; to account to the ſoldier for the inaction of his general 


before an army ſo inferior, and to keep him quiet undewhis ſufferings 


from ſcarcity and probably badneſs of proviſions, rg ther with. the | 


want of many things to which Aſiatics were accuſtomed:itvhite- means 


were ſought to intice or to force the Greeks from their politibay. - Eight 
days paſſed without any material attempt on either ſide. But during 
this quiet Mardonius nn 1 information of the defiles of 


* If the Gmoli Herodotus 8 tires 
with reiterated details of the ſuperſtition of his 
age, yet the philoſophic Plutarch is far more 
diſguſting. Herodotus, drawing his pictures 
from the life, is often informing, and never 
fails to be in ſome degree amuſing. We are 


indeed ſometimes at a loſs to know what be 


we are totally ones. aan | 


believed himſelf; and often we wiſh in vain-to 

diſcover how far the real belief of ſtateſmen 
and generals has operated, and where their 
policy only has made uſe of the credulity of 
the vulgar. Here we might expect the Philo- 
ſopher of an inlightened age to aſſiſt us; but 
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mount Cithæron, through which the Grecian army received its ſup- CHAP. x. 
plies. On the evening of the ninth day a large body of horſe marched. SECT. 1 75 
Juſt where the defile meets the plain they fell in with a convoy. They 
killed men and cattle till ſated with ſlaughter, and drove the re- 
mainder to their camp. Two days then again paſſed without any 
conſiderable event, neither army venturing to paſs the Aſopus; but 
the Perſian horſe, in detached e were ane harraſſing the 
Greeks. | 4-59 
Whether the Grecian Gobi in the Perſian general s pay was 
really intractable, or whether only the hiſtorian's deſire to eſtabliſh 
the credit of the religion of his country induced him to propagate 
and perhaps believe the report, Mardonius, we are told, at length 
determined to diſregard the Grecian prognoſtics, which forbad 
attack, and to follow only the laws and cuſtoms of the Perſians in 
ingaging the enemy. The conduct however which Herodotus attri- 
butes to him upon this occaſion, ſhows both the general and the po- 
litician. Having ſummoned the principal Grecian officers of his 
army, he aſked if they knew of any oracle declaring that a Perſian 
army ſhould periſh in Greece. None would own that they knew of 
any ſuch, tho it ſeems a report of ſuch an oracle had been circulated. 
© Then', ſaid Mardonius, * I will tell you, that I well know an oracle 
has foretold the deſtruction of a Perſian army that ſhall plunder the 
* temple of Delphi. Be however aſſured that the army under my 
borders ſhall never violate that temple. The Greeks therefore, allies 
of the Perfians, may proceed, confident of the favor of their gods, 
and of victory.” He then deelared his intention to attack the con- 
federates on the next day, and directed to prepare accordingly. As 
the hiſtorian had converſed with Bœotians of rank who ſerved under 
Mardonius, the account of this tranſaQtion, | in itſelf probable, might 
come to him well authenticated. | 
Among thoſe of Grecian race who were now ſubjects of the Per- 
Gain empire, Alexander king of Macedonia, from an independent 
ſovereign become the follower of a Perſian general, would not na- 
Kkk turally 
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turally be the moſt ſatisfied with his new fituation. Revolving in 
his mind all the poſſible conſequences of the approaching day, he | 
could not reſt. At midnight he mounted his horſe, rode to the Athe- 
nian line, and demanded to ſpeak with the general. Ariſtides, in- 
formed that an unknown perſon on horſeback from the Perfian camp, 
and apparently of rank, demanded to ſpeak with him, aſſembled ſome 
of his principal officers, and went with them to the place, The 
king of Macedonia told them, © that Mardonius had determin- 
*ed to attack the Grecian camp next morning, and had given 
* his orders for the purpoſe. Should anything nevertheleſs prevent 
© the attack from taking place, he adviſed that the Grecian generals 
© ſhould perſevere in holding their preſent ſituation ; for the deficiency 
* of the magazines, he ſaid, would ſoon compel the Perſians to retire. 
His affection for the Greek nation in general, and his particular re- 


| © pard for the Athenian people, had induced him to hazard the very 


dangerous meaſure in which they ſaw him ingaged. He need not 
* therefore, he was ſure, requeſt from them that ſecrecy which his 
* ſafety required; but, on the contrary, ſhould the war at laſt have a 
favorable iſſue for them, he truſted that his known inclination to 
© the Grecian cauſe, and more eſpecially his ſervice of that night 
would be remembered, when Greece, being free, might aſſiſt Ma- 


© cedonia in recovering independency.' Alexander haſtened back to 


his own camp; Ariſtides immediately went to Pauſanias with the 


intelligence he had received. 


On the arrival of the Athenian general at the commander in chief's 
tent, the important conſultation was inſtantly entered upon in what 
manner to reſiſt the attack expected in a few hours, which was to de- 
cide the fate of Greece. It had been obſerved that the native Perſians, 


eſteemed far ſuperior to the other Aſiatic infantry, held the left of the 


enemy's line againſt the Lacedæmonians, and the Greeks in the 


Perſian ſervice the right againſt the Athenians. Pauſanias propoſed 
a change in the order of the Grecian army; that the Athenians, who 


alone of the confederates had any experience of 1 with the Per- 
| _ flans, 
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fians, and who were elate, not only with the memory of their great CHAP. X. 
victory at Marathon, but alſo with the event of their recent ingage- SECT. III. 
.ment with the cavalry, ſhould move to the right wing, and that the 
Lacedzmonians, long accuſtomed to be ſuperior to all the Greeks, 

ſhould take the left. Ariſtides readily conſented, and orders were im- 

mediately given accordingly. Day broke, and the Perſian generals ob- 

ſerved that the Grecian troops were in motion. This unexpected Herod. 1. ix. 

.circumſtance induced them to defer the intended attack. Change in Platarch. a. 

their own diſpoſition might become neceſſary. Changes were made. "id. 

The day was conſumed in evolutions of both armies, and the Perſian 

infantry never came into action. But the cavalry harraſſed unceaſ- uh node 

ingly the more acceſſible parts of the Grecian line. Generally they e. 

did no more than diſcharge their bows and haſtily retire ; but thus e. 5 

they kept a conſtant alarm; and, while they inflicted many wounds, 

afforded little opportunity for revenge. A more ſerious attack was 

however made upon that part of the Lacedæmonian line which 
guarded the en; fountain. Here the horſe remained maſters 
of the field. 

Night put an end to this deſultory 55 of action; when, after a Herod, I. ix. 
day of unremitted fatigue *, the Grecian army was without water. e. 5%. 
Proviſions alſo began to fail, the activity of the Perſian horſe intercept- 
ing all ſupplies. To move therefore was indiſpenſible. At little more 

| than a mile from the Gargaphian fountain toward Platza, the 
waters of. the Aſopus, in their deſcent from mount Cithzron, form- Pia 

ed an iſland not half a mile wide. This ſpot, for the ſake of water, Nritd. 
it was determined to occupy. At the ſame time it was reſolved to 
ſend half the army to the mountains to bring in a convoy of provi- 
ſions which waited there, not daring to ſtir beyond the defiles. But 

they feared to attempt a movement in the plain in preſence of the Per- 
ſian horſe, from which in their very camp they had ſo ſuffered, The | 
ſecond watch of the night was therefore the time appointed for the TT 
march. But when, dangerpreſling,f fear ran high, the troops of each inde- 
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ndent ſtate little regarded the orders of the commander in chief. 


Inſtead of halting at the iſland, they fled (for that is the term uſed 


Herodor.l. ix. by Herodotus and confirmed even by Plutarch) as far as the temple 


e. ga. 
Plutarch. 
Ariſtid. | 


Herod. 1. ix, 


Ce. 537 F · 
Plut: ah 


Alriſlid. 


of Juno under the walls of Platæa, at the diſtance of two miles and 


A half from the Gargaphian fountain. 


The obſtinacy of a Spartan officer, from which only unfortunate 


conſequences could reafonably be expected, led immediately to the great 


and moſt important victory which followed. Amompharetus, whoſe 
military rank was that of lochage, but who was beſides veſted with 


the ſacred dignity of the prieſthood, urging the laws of his country 


Herodot. I. ix. 


8 | 


Ariſtid. 


againſt his general's orders, abſolutely refuſed to retreat. Pauſanias, 
incenſed at this diſobedience, yet, as the circumſtance was altogether 


new in the Spartan ſervice, at a loſs how to act, detained the Lace- 
dæmonian forces while the others were preſſing their march. But 
the Athenian general, ever attentive” to the ſervice of the confede- 
Tracy at large, before he would ſuffer his own troops to move, ſent to 
inquire the cauſe of the delay of which he was informed among the 


Lacedæmonians. The officer diſpatched upon this occaſion found 
the commander in chief in high altercation with Amompharetus; 


who, at the inſtant of the Athenian's arrival, taking up a large ſtone 
in both his hands, in alluſion to the Grecian mode of voting by 


caſting a ſhell, a pebble, or a die into an urn, threw it before his ge- 
neral's feet, ſaying, © With this die I give my vote not to fly from the 
« ſtrangers: for by that gentle term the Lacedæmonians uſually diſ- 
tinguiſhed foreigners, whom the other Greeks called barbarians. Pau- 

ſanias deſired the Athenian officer to report to his immediate com- 


0 


mander what he had ſeen, and to requeſt that the motions of the Athe- 


nian troops might be directed by what ſhould be obſerved of the 


Laccdæmonian. At length, day breaking, he gave his orders for the 
- Lacedzmonians with the Tegeans, who alone of the other confede- 
rates remained with him, to move toward the propoſed ground of 


nians only ventured in the plain. Then at laſt Amompharetus, yield- 


incampment. They directed their march along the hills: The Athe- - 
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ing ſomething of his obſtinacy, ordered his lochus, with a dow pace, 
to follow the reſt of the army. | 
The dawn again diſcovered to the Perſians the Grecian army in 
unexpected motion. The horſe, always alert, and now elate with 
the ſucceſs of the preceding day, was quickly upon the Lacedæmo- 
nian rear. The movement of the Greeks being taken for flight, Mar- 
donius led the Perſian infantry in purſuit. The whole army followed, 
with all the haſte and confuſion of an ill-diſciplined multitude eager 
to ſhare in certain victory, The Grecian general had not been im- 
| mediately aware of the cowardly diſobedience of that large part of 


his forces which had puſhed on beyond the ground intended to be oc- 


cupied. It was now adviſable, if poſſible; to join them; but the 
Perſian horſe ſo annoyed his rear, with deſultory attacks continually 
reiterated, that it became. neceſſary to make a ſtand. He ſent there- 
fore to inform the Athenian general of all circumſtances, and to re- 
queſt his immediate co6peration in an effort to repel the enemy's 
cavalry. Ariſtides readily conſented ; but, before he could j Join the 
Lacedzmonians, the Grecian troops in the Perſian ſervice were upon 
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him, and he had himſelf to cope with ſuperior numbers. The Lace- fig 


dæmonians and Tegeans however alone formed a conſiderable army. 
They were above eleven thouſand heavy-armed foot, and more than 
forty thouſand light-armed flaves attended them. But the light- 
armed of the Peloponneſians were of ſo little eſtimation, that, 
: notwithſtanding their numbers, Pauſanias. had particularly de- 
fired a reinforcement of Athenian bowmen. The ground how- 
ever, conſiſting of the rugged roots of Mount Cithæron with the 
Aſopus flowing at the bottom, was favorable for defence, and 
adverſe to the action of cavalry. The Perſian infantry was there- 
fore brought up. A fierce ingagement inſued. The Perſians, after 
_ diſcharging their miſſile weapons, cloſed upon the Greeks, and 
ſhowed themſelves, ſays the impartial hiſtorian, neither in cou- 
rage nor in ſtrength inferior *, But they were very inferior in 
arms for cloſe fight, and not, leſs ſo i in practice and i in ſcience. With 


* To the ſame purpoſe alſo even Plutarch ſpeaks ; ; 12 08 re — cx angde rg su ab- 
pe; in dns. V. Ariſtid. 


their 


Plutarch. A- 
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their andefended bodies and ſhort weapons they nevertheleſs made 
vigorous aſſaults, many of them ſeizing and even breaking the long 
ſpears of the Greeks. Unacquainted with that exactneſs of cloſe 
formation and that ſteddy march, in which the Greeks and parti- 
cularly the Lacedzmonians excelled, they ruſhed forward ſingly, or 
in very ſmall bodies, and periſhed in vain attempts to penetrate the 
Spartan phalanx. As their efforts at length, through repeated failure 
began to relax, the Greeks advanced upon them. The Tegeans, 
according to Herodotus, made the firſt impreſſion; the Lacedæmo- 
nians then puſhed forward, and confuſion ſoon became en "—_ 
the Perſian infantry. 

Mardonius, who, a little W Had lden himſelf purſuing an 
enemy neither able nor daring to withſtand him, was ſeized with 
the deepeſt anguiſh to find victory thus turning againſt him. Had 
he inſtantly determined upon a retreat, he might probably {till have 
avoided any conſiderable loſs ; for his infantry would ſoon have been 
fafe in the plain under the protection of his numerous cavalry, But 
poſſibly ſignal and ſpeedy ſucceſs was indiſpenſible to him. His 


fortune, perhaps his life, and the lot of all his family, might depend 


upon it: leſs however through the caprice of the prince than that of 
the people; which is always moſt dangerous under a deſpotic govern- 
ment. His army was too numerous to ſubſiſt long in a narrow and 


- mountainous country, without ſupplies by ſea. The neceſſity of de- 


ciſion therefore urging, in the criſis before him he determined to 


reſt all upon the fortune of the preſent moment. At the head of a 


choſen body of cavalry he haſtened to rally and ſupport his broken 


infantry. By a vigorous and well conducted charge, notwithſtand- 


ing the diſadvantage of the ground, he checked the progreſs of the 
Spartan phalanx ; but he could not break that firm and well-diſciplined 


body. In his efforts, after many of his braveſt officers and numbers 


of his ſoldiers had been killed about him, he received himſelf a mor- 
tal wound. His fall was the f. ignal for flight to his whole army. For 
in Aſiatie armies, the One of * being adverſe to that cloſe 

de ü nga - ſucoeſſion 


ſucceſſion of various ranks in command which in the European 
contributes ſo much to the preſervation of order in all events, 


the death of the commander in chief can ſcarcely fail to ſuperinduce 


complete confuſion and the certain ruin of the. enterprize. Artaba- 
zus, next in command to Mardonius, is faid to have differed in opi- 


nion from his general in regard both to the war itſelf, and to the 


mode of conducting it. It does not appear that he was at all in- 
gaged in the battle *. As ſoon as he was aſſured of the rout of the 
Perſian infantry, leaving the reſt of the army to any who would take 
charge of it, he haſtened his own retreat, with forty thouſand men 
who had been under his immediate orders, toward Phocis. 


While the Lacedæmonians and Tegeans were thus unexpectedly 


victorious upon the hills, the Athenians were ſharply ingaged with 
the Eœotians in the plain below. T he Greeks in the Perſian ſer- 


vice are ſaid to have been no leſs than fifty thouſand: but the 


greater part, little earneſt ih the cauſe, kept aloof. The abilities of 
Ariſtides therefore, and the valor of the Athenians, not expoſed to a 
| conteſt too unequal, at length prevailed. The Baotians fled toward 
Thebes. The reſt, prepared to act according to circumſtances, made 
a timely retreat. The, crowd of Aſiatics of various nations never 
ſtood the charge of the Lacedæmonians and Tegeans, but fled pro- 
fuſely on the firſt appearance of flight among thoſe bands of native 
Perſians who had borne the brunt of the battle. The horſe however, 
both Perſian and Bœotian, ſtill kept! the field and gave conſiderable 
protection to the fugitive infantry. 

Intelligence had quickly paſſed to the Greeks, under the 3 'of 
Platza, that the Lacedzmonians and Tegeans were ingaged and {uc- 
ceſsful. Anxious then to repair their ſhameful miſconduct, with 
2 uſual unhappineſs of error which ill leads to farther « error, they 


' + Rollin is generally exact; but I know his conduct at Platzea, but neither Herodotus 


not where he learnt that Artabazus diſtin- nor Diodorus nor Plutarch, in defcribing 
guiſt.ed himſelf by his gallant exertion in this battle, mention that he was at all ingaged, 
battle. Herodotus mentions on a prior occa- | Diodorus gives an account of his retreat exaR- 
ſion (1) that N became remarkable Ay. ly conformable t to that of Lode. 


3 (3 r EE $. * 


(1) B. vil c. 126, 
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advanced with more haſte than good order toward the ficld of battle; 
and the Megarians and Phliaſians, venturing by the plain, were attack- 
ed by the Theban horſe, who willed) * nnd and drove: the 
reſt to the mountains. 

The Lacedæmonians and Tegeans white ee bo unex- 
pected ſucceſs yet ſteady through practiſed diſcipline, in ſpite of all 
the efforts of the Perſian cavalry,” preſſed on to the fortified camp; 


the refuge of the greateſt. part of the routed troops, and the depo- 


fitary of all the valuables of the army. They immediately attempted 
an aſſault: but the Lacedæmonians were as remarkable for their igno- 
rance of ſieges as for their {kill in the field. They were baffled with 
los till the Athenian forces arrived. Under the direction of the 


Athenian officers, after vigorous efforts on both ſides, an aſſault at 
length ſucceeded. © A horrid: ſlaughter enſued. The victory indeed 


of a free people, fighting for their poſſeſſions, their families, and 
their independency, againſt foreign invaders, is never likely to be 
mild. Of two hundred and fixty thoufand Aſiatics, ſaid to have 

compoſed the Perſian army, excluſively of thoſe who retreated: under 


Artabazus, only three thouſand, we ate told, ſurvived. Both Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch however avoid all detail of this maſſacre. How 


much of it happened within the fortified camp, and what execution 
was done on fugitives over a country ſo ſurrounded by ſeas and moun- 
tains that it wWas ſearcely poſſible for one to eſcape, we neither are 
nor ſhould defire to be informed: Artabazus himſelf, at the head of 

forty thouſand men, was ſo apprehenfive of being cut off in his dif- 


ficult march to the Helleſpont, that, to deter the nations through 


which he paſſed from any boſtile attempts, he induſtriouſly ſpred the 
report t that his forces were only the advanced guard of the great OP: 


| which was following under Mardonius. 5 


When oppoſition ceaſed within the Perſian lines, 1 the ſpirit 1 
Qavghter was at length fated, the rich plunder of the camp drew the 
attention of the conquerors.” Here the wealth of the lords of Afia 


NN 4 ſcene ſo new to the citizens of he little republics of 
Greece, | 
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Greece, that they were at a loſs on what objects in preference to fix 
their avidity, The Tegeans however, who had firſt ſurmounted the 
| rampart, and indeed throughout the action had well ſupported their 
pretenſion to precedency among the Greeks, having the fortune alſo 
firſt to arrive at the magnificent pavilion of Mardonius, did not hefi- 
tate to ſtop there. Inſtantly they laid their rapacious hands upon all 
Its rich contents, great part of which had been the furniture of Xer- 
xes himſelf, which, on his haſty departure for Aſia, he had pre- 
ſented to his general and -brother-in-law. But they were not per- 
mitted intirely to injoy this precedency in pillage. The commander 
in chief quickly iſſued orders that none ſhould preſume to appropriate 
any part of the booty, but that the whole ſhould be collected to be 
fairly divided among thoſe who, had together earned it. A brazen 


manger only of very curious workmanſhip the Tegeans were allowed 


to retain, as an honorary teſtimony to their particular valor and for- 
tune. The Helots attending the Lacedzmonian forces were ordered 
to collect the reſt. Tents and their furniture, adorned with gold 


and ſilver, collars, bracelets, hilts of cimetars, golden cups, and va- 
rious other utenſils of gold and ſilver, together with horſes, camels, 


and women, were the principal ſpoil. Abundance of rich clothes, 
which at another time would have been thought valuable plunder, 


were now diſregarded. But the vigilance of thoſe appointed to ſuper- 


' intend the buſineſs did not ſuffice to prevent the Helots from conceal - 
ing many things of value, which they ſold. principally to the Ægi- 
netans; a nation (if we may ſo call the inhabitants of a rock) of mer- 
chant- pirates, who by this unworthy traffic, according to Herodotus, 
acquired riches, before unknown among them. a 

"TDs booty being, collected, a tenth was firſt ſet apart, according to 
the cuſtomary piety of the Greeks, for an offering to the gods. From 
the produce of this, ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian, was dedicated to 
the god at Delphi the golden tripod which ſtands upon the three- 


headed brazen ſerpent next the altar, the brazen ſtatue of Jupiter | 


at Olympia, ten cubits high, and the brazen ſtatue of Neptune, ſe- 
ven cubits high, at the Mthigus., The T egzeans dedicated their 


*. 


manger | 
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manger at Tegea in the temple of the Alean Minerva. To attribute 
to them a modeſty becoming their valor and which had profited from 


reproof, we ſhould with to interpret the goddeſs's title, from analogy 
in a language derived from the Arcadian, to ſignify that divine wiſ- 


dom which dire&s what human i ignorance calls Chance. The reſt of 


Herodot. Lis. : 


c. 82, 


the ſpoil was divided among thoſe who had fought for it. 
Among the anecdotes tranſmitted concerning this great event, one 
related by the original hiſtorian has been particularly celebrated. The 


5 appendages of the royal houſhold were found in Mardonius's tent, 


nearly intire ; and moſt of the domeſtic ſlaves had eſcaped the maſ- 
ſacre. Pauſanias, after admiring the various riches of the ſcene and 


the many contrivances of luxury, ordered a ſupper to be prepared by 


the Perſian ſlaves, exactly as it would have been for Mardonius had 


he been living and in his command. The orders were diligently 
executed: the ſplendid furniture was arranged; the ſideboard diſ- 


played a profuſion of gold and ſilver plate; the table was covered 


with exquiſite elegance. Pauſanias then ordered his uſual Spartan 


| ſupper to be placed by the fide of this ſumptuous entertainment. 


c. 77. 


e. 88. 


Little preparation was neceſſary. Then ſending for the principal 


Grecian officers, © I have deſired your company here, he ſaid, © to 


© ſhow you the folly of the Perſian general. Living as you ſee at 
© home, he came thus far to take from us dach a miſerable * 08 


© as ours. 
The Mantineians had arrived from Platza 3 ts the ſtorm- 


5 ing of the camp. Vexed to have loſt their ſhare of glory and reward, 


both ſo extraordinary, they marched immediately, contrary to the 
inclination of Pauſanias, in purſuit of Artabazus. Having reached 
the borders of Theſſaly, they however returned without effefting 
anything. Preſently after them the Eleians had arrived. The ge- 
nerals of both, on their return to their reſpective countries, were 


puniſhed with baniſhment. 


The next care of the Greeks, abies” the 1 of the ſpoil, Bog | 


what upon all occaſions they eſteemed a neceſſary and ſacred office, 


was the burial of their ſlain. The Lacedæmonians formed three ſe- 
3 | _ parate 
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parate burying-places : one for thoſe who had borne ſacred offices “, 

of whom the gallant Amompharetus had fallen ; another for the 

other Lacedzmonians ; and the third for the Helots: The Athe- 

nians, Tegeans, Megarians and Phliaſians had each a fingle buryings 

place. Barrows, raiſed according to that extenſive practice of anti- 

quity which we haye already had occaſion to notice, chan; 0 
following ages the ſeveral ſpots . 


4 
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— 


Theſe ſolemn ceremonies were ſcarcely over when a Dh Plutarch. 


jealouſy broke out between the Athenians and Lacedzmonians, on 
the queſtion to whom the accuſtomed Ariſteia, or firſt honors. for 
military. merit, were due upon this great occaſion. Immediate ill 
_ conſequences were however prevented through the influence of the 
Corinthian leaders ; who, interfering as mediators, named the Pla- 
tæans as having merited beyond all others. When the common 
cauſe particularly required exertion by ſea, they, tho an inland peo- 
ple, had ſerved aboard the fleet; and in the campaign by land which 
had now had ſo glorious an event: none had more diſtinguiſhed dem- 


* This obvious interpretation of the term 
ins, which ſtands in all the editions of He- 
rodotus, does not appear to me loaded with 
any difficulty. I wiſh to avoid diſcuſſion of 
matters which lie within the proper province 
of the critic or the antiquarian rather than of 
the hiſtorian; yet] find owp that I think the 
ingenious conjectures of Valckenarius and 
others upon this paſſage, in the notes of 


Weſſeling's edition, all more open to . 


tion than the old reading. 


+ Plutarch in his Life of Ariſtides expreſſes 
wonder, and, in his Treatiſe againſt Herodo- 


tus, much indignation at the aſſertion that 
the Lacedæmonians, Tegeans, and Athenians 


alone gained the victory of Platæa: yet in 


the former work he has very ſufficiently ac- 
counted for it; relating, much in the ſame 
manner as Herodotus, the diſorderly flight 
of the other Greeks before the ingagement. 
It is little likely that, while memory of the 
tranſactions was yet freſh, a hiſtorian writin 

for the Greek nation would venture a 77 
aſſertion ſo diſhonorable to ſo large a part of 
it, concerning facts in their nature of ſuch 
1 One's ; and it is ſtill leſs likely 


that ſuch an 3 would remain to be con- 


futed in Plutarch's age. The intereft which 


the Lacedæmonians and Athenians afterward 
had in courting the other Grecian ſtates may 
ſufficiently account for the epigrams, barrows, 
and other ſuch uncertain evidences as Plu- 
tarch has quoted. Indeed, before Plutareh's 
teſtimony againit Herodotus can be of a 

weight he muſt be firſt reconciled to himſelf. 
It does however appear extraordinary, that He- 
rodotus in his narrative of this great event 
ſhould never once have mentioned the Pla- 
tæans. The aſſertion of Plutarch, that the 


Greeks decreed to the Platæans the firſt ho- 


ners for military merit on the occaſion, tho 
Diodorus differs from him, is confirmed by 
Thucydides, a much higher authority. Poſ- 
ſibly, on account of their ſubſequent fate, he 
might have had ſome reaſon for omitting all 
mention of them, ſimilar to that, whatever it 
Was, which made him totally filent concern- 
ing the two firſt Mefſenian wars. When we 
conſider his extreme freedom by turns with all 
the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece, both omil. 
ſions appear myſterious. | 2 


„ . 


Ariſtid. 


* 


Herod, L viii, 


C. Is 


Thucyd. I. ili. 


c. 54. 
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CH. x. ſelves by their zeal and bravery, Their actions on the day of Platza 
SECT. III. are not particularly recorded by hiſtorians ; but, ever warm in their 


Plutarch, 
Ariſtid. 


Thucyd. I. iii. 


c. 56. 


- - 
— $6 +3 5 * 
Den 23 OY 


Herodot. I. ix. 
c. 86, & ſeq. 


Iod. Sic. I. zi. 


2 


* 
— x 
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to the Perſian alliance. 
Platza the army entered the Theban lands ; and the delivery of the 


political attachment to Athens, and having their poſt next in the line 
to the Athenians, they had probably fought under the orders of 
Ariſtides. Their commonwealth was too ſmall to excite jealouſy : 

all the other Greeks approved the determination of the Corinthians; 


| ang the Lacedæmonians and Athenians acquieſced. 


This dangerous buſineſs being thus accommodated, a council was 
held to conſider of farther meaſures. The battle of Platza, it is ſaid, 
was fought on the twenty-ſecond of September *.' The ſeaſon was 
therefore not yet too far advanced for taking vengeance on thoſe 
Greeks who had joined the Perſians. It was determined to march 
immediately againſt Thebes, and to require the delivery'of Timege- 
nides and Attaginus, heads of the faction which had led the Bœotians 
On the eleventh day from the battle of 


obnoxious perſons being refuſed, plunder and waſte of the country 
and preparations for the ſiege of the city were begun. This was 
borne during twenty days. Then Timegenides, fearing the turn of 
popular favor againſt him, propoſed to the Theban people to offer 
the payment of a fine to atone for the tranſgreſſion of the re- 


public againſt the common cauſe of Greece; declaring, that, if it 


ſhould be refuſed, he would be ready to ſurrender bimſelf with At 
taginus, rather than be the occaſion or pretence for the deſtruction of 
his country. The propoſal was accepted by the aſſembly. But in 
the following night Attaginus fled leaving his own family, as well 
as his aſſociate Timegenides, to the, mercy of the inraged Thebans. 
His children were immediately delivered to the commander in chief 


7 of the confederate em | ha the ge Tae did not want li- 


** 


* Thus the chronologers have 8 
not without authority; but the Grecian ca- 
lendar was yet too little exact for abſolute 
certainty to a day. Tavry Thy paxy ih: 


aro (fays Plutarch, ſpeaking of the battle of 


Platza) T7 7 rer Tou Bondpopurare; deal vou, ce 
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berality to diſtinguiſh between the criminal father and the innocent 


offspring, whom he immediately diſmiſſed unhurt. Timegenides 1 . 


and ſome other principal Thebans being then demanded, were ſur- 
rendered. They expected that time would be allowed them to pre- 
pare for a public defence, and truſted that means would be found, 
between the intereſt of their friends and money, to inſure their 
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ſafety. Pauſanias ſuſpected this, and determined to prevent it. He 


detained them till the confederate forces ſeparated for their ſeveral 
provinces; and then, taking them to Corinth, cauſed them to be 
there executed; as a well- meant example, no doubt, for the com- 
mon cauſe of Greece; but, as e On without trial, _ cer- 
tainly without la. | TR | 


3 SECTION iy. 


Meafures if the: Grecian Fleet. Battle of Mycale. Concluſion of that 
» called 55 Grecian 115 riters * Praia or Median Mar. 

WH 1 L E cha: arms * work ph From nod Brei 1 were as won- 
derfoully attended; with ſacceſs and, glory againſt the immediate in- 
vaders of their country, the fleet, which had lain during the ſummer 
inactive at Delos, was at length excited to enterprige. There ap- 
pears to have been i in Samos always a ſtrong party ready to take any 
opportunity for ſpirited oppoſition to the Perſians, and to Theomeſtor, 
whom the Perſi ans had raiſed to the tyranny of the iſland. Ingaging 
in their views Hegeſiftratus, ſon of Ariſtagoras the Mileſian chief, 
the Samians deputed Lampon and Athenagoras, two principal men 
among them, to attend him on a miſſion to the commanders of the 
confederate fleet. In a conference with Leotychides and Xanthippus, 
Hegeſiſtratus repreſented * that the whole lonian people were ready, 
on the leaſt incouragement, to revolt againſt the Perſians, and join 
the Grecian cauſe : that the bare appearance of the Grecian fleet off 
their coaſt would, ſuffice to excite them to ſpirited action: that the 
Perſian, government WAS. remiſs and weak beyond what could be 


readily believed ; inſomuch that never did the means offer, to the : 


com- 


Herodot. l. ix. 
c. 9o. 
Diod. Sic. I. xi. 


c. 34. 
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Herodot. 1. ix. 


c. 91, 92. 
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commanders of a powerful armament, of ſo rich a booty with ſo lie- 
tle riſk,” He proceeded to urge the Spartan king and the Athenian 
chief by their common gods to uſe the means ſo eaſily in their power 
for reſcuing a Grecian people from ſubjection to barbarians ; and he 
offered, for himſelf and his colleagues, if their fidelity was doubted, 
to remain hoſtages with the fleet. Leotychides, according to a com- 
mon ſuperſtition of both Greeks and Romans, ſtruck with the name 
of Hegeſiſtratus as a favorable omen (it ſignifies the leader of an ar- 
mament) readily came into the meaſure propoſed. Diſmiſſing the 
two other deputies, he detained Hegeſiſtratus; and only one day be- 


ing allowed far preparation, the whole fleet, conſiſting now, accord- 


Diod. Sic. l. xi. 
e. 34. 


Herodot. I. ix. 
c. 96. 


0. 97. 


ing to Diodorus Siculus, of two hundred and an trireme ee 
moved on the next for Samos. | 
The ſeaſon was fo far advanced that the commanders of the 
Phenician ſquadron in the Perſian ſervice, finding that neither any 
enterprize was intended by the Perſian admiral, nor any expected 
from the Greeks, had requeſted leave to depart for their own ports for 
the winter before the equinoctial ſtorms ſhould ſet in; and it had 
been granted. Having thus incautiouſly parted with their beſt ſhips 
and ableſt ſeamen, the Perfians were highly alarmed with intelligence 
that the Grecian fleet was approaching. Haſtily quitting Samos, 
they paſſed to the neighboring promontory of Mycale on the Tonian 
coaſt, where an army, according to Herodotus of ſixty thouſand men, 
was incamped under the command of Tigranes. Here, fays the hiſto- 
rian, near the temple of the venerable deities, and that temple of the 
Eleuſinian Ceres which Philiſtus ſon of Paſicles built when he fol- 
lowed Neleus ſon of Codrus to the founding of Miletus, they hauled 5 
their galleys upon the beach; and, with ſtones found upon the place 
and paliſades formed af olives W other cultivated trees, raiſed a de- 
fence around them. | | | | 
The Grecian commanders had expected to find the Perſian fleet in 
full force at Samos, and propoſed to ingage it on that friendly coaſt : 
but they were not prepared for the more hazardous meaſure of fol- 
lowing it to the Aſiatic RE. A council of war was therefore held, 
| 3 
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in which it was deliberated whether to retire again immediately to CHAP. X. 
their own ſeas, or firſt to make ſome attempt in the Helleſpont. But ECT. 2 
intelligence of the departure of the Phenician ſquadron gave incou- YL 
ragement; the ſpirit of vigorous enterpriſe gained; and it was ſhort- 

ly determined to ſeek the enemy's fleet. On approaching the Ionian 

coaſt it was not without ſurprize that they found the ſea completely 
yielded to them, and the enemy prepared for oppoſition by land alone. 
Ardor on one fide would naturally riſe in proportion to ſuch evident 
| backwardneſs on the other. The bold meaſure was reſolved upon 
by the Greeks to debark their whole force capable of acting by land, 
which would be by far the largeſt part of their crews, and to attack 
the fortified camp. Probably the leaders had reaſonable hopes, and 
perhaps confirmed information, that the numerous Greeks among the 
Perſian forces wanted only opportunity to revolt. Leotychides, how- 
ever, practiſed an expedient like that of T hemiſtocles at Artemiſium. 
He ſent a herald in a boat within hearing of the Ionian camp, who 
made proclamation, according to the original hiſtorian, in theſe words: 
Men of Ionia, attend to what I ſay, of which the Perſians will un- 4 Rel. 2 
1 « derſtand nothing. When we ingage it will become eat one of 1. xi. c. . 
you to think of the liberty of all: the word is Hebe. Let thoſe ; 
© who hear inform thoſe who are out of hearing.” The Samians had m—_ l. ix. 
before incurred ſome ſuſpicion from the Perſian leaders by their ge- Diadoe. 9. 


nerous kindneſs to about five hundred Athenian priſoners, who had * xi. c. 35. 


been brought from Attica and diſpoſed of as ſlaves in Aſia Minor. 
They had ranſomed all, and ſent them with ſubſiſtence to Athens. 
The Samian troops in the Perſian camp were therefore now deprived. 

of their arms. The Milefians, being alſo ſuſpected, were nn 
f tom the army on pretence of ſervice elſewhere. 

Leotychides debarked his forces without oppoſition at come diſtance Herodoe, Lix. 
from the Perſian camp. To add to their animation he cauſed a re- Piodor, Sic. 
port to be ſpred (for real intelligence could not have arrived, it being, Pages Nint. 
it is ſaid, the very day of the battle of Platæa) that Pauſanias had l i. c. 3. 
Hiined a os victory over Mardonius in Bœotia. The Grecian Herodot. l. ix. 


„ 
forces 
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CHAP. X. forces narched in two columns : one vader the contains of Xan- 
| — thippus, compoſed of the Athenian, Corinthian, Sicyonian, and Trae- 
 zenian troops, held the plain againſt the ſhore; the other, confiſting 
of the Lacedzmonians with the remaining allies under Leotychides, 
went by the more inland and hilly road. The former arrived firſt, 
and, eager to ingroſs the glory of the day, proceeded immediately to 
the aſſault; which was ſo ſudden, ſo well conducted and fo vigorous, 
that they had already entered the Perſian rampart before the Lacedz- 
monians could come up. Their raſhneſs. was favored, and perhaps 
juſtified by the ready zeal of the Greeks in the Perſian ſervice to give 
them every aſſiſtance. The Samians, exaſperated by the treatment 
Herod. I. ix. they had received, exerted themſelves, tho unarmed, by all means in 
Diodor. Sic. their power; and their exhortations and example determined the other 
l. xi. c. 30. Aſian Greeks. From every account in Herodotus it appears that the 
proper Perſians had not yet deſerved to loſe that military reputation 
which they had acquired under the great Cyrus; but, of all the in- 
| fantry in the ſervice of the empire, they almoſt alone ſeem to have 
merited the title of ſoldiers. - Probably, the proportion of them at 
 -__.....___ Mycale was not great. The other Afiatics ſhrunk before the vehe- 
Herodot.l.ix. mence of the Athenian attack; but the Perſians were till reſiſting 
Ts with the utmoſt bravery when the Lacedzmonians arrived. Then 
they were overpowered, and moſtly cut in pieces. Tigranes, general 
of the Perſian land- forces, and two of the principal naval command 
ers were among the ſlain. Of the Greeks Perilaus, rarkepander.s of. 
c. 103 the Sicyonians, was the only man of rank who fell. | 
Mycale was a ſmall peninſula, and from the place of ingagement ; 
vas no retreat by land but through narrow paſſes over a mountain. 
The Perſian commanders, little expecting ſo ſudden an attempt upon 
their numerous forces within fortified lines, thought they had pro- 
| vided ſufficiently for ſecurity by diſarming the ſuſpected Samians, and 
© 0G detaching the Mileſians to guard the paſſes. ' The latter circumſtance 
7 turned to the complete deſtruction of their army: The Mileſſans, 
wee the moſt determined enmity, intercepted the fugitives, ; and few, 
ow 


_ 
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: eſcaped. When ſlaughter ceaſed, the Greeks, remaining quiet poſſeſ⸗ 
- ſors of whatever the Perſian camp and fleet had contained, carried out 
everything valuable that could eaſily be removed, and then ſet fire to 
the reſt, together with the: ſhips, and the whole Perſian fleet was 
burnt. | 
After this ſignal blow upon hs Perſian power the Grecian PLEA re- 
turned to Samos. A council was immediately held to confider what 
meaſures ſhould' be taken for the preſent ſecurity and future welfare of 
the revolted Ionians. The iſlanders might be ſafe under the protec- 


the reſources of the Perſian empire, ſoon to raiſe a force capable of 
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SECT. IV. 
— prnnend} 
Herod. I. ix. 

c. 106. 


Herodot. ibid. 
Diodor. Sic. 


I. xi. c. 37 


tion of the fleet; againſt which it would now be difficult, even for 


diſputing the command of the ſeas. But it was generally deemed N 


impoſſible, for any power of Greece, to defend the long line of con- 


tinental colonies againſt the land- force lying immediately behind 


them. Confirmation arrived of the news of the complete victory 


over the Perſian arms in Bœotia. The Peloponneſians then propoſed 


to remove the Ionians from Aſia to Greece, and to put them in poſ- 


ſeſſion of all the ſeaports of thoſe; ſtates which had ſided with the 
Perſians. But the Athenians diſſented: they denied the neceffity for 


fo violent a meaſure ; and they inſiſted peremptorily that the Pelopon- 


neſians had no right to interfere in the diſpoſal, of Athenian: colonies. 


The Peloponneſians had the moderation immediately to yield to this 
argument. Then the Samians, Chians, Leſbians, and other iſlanders 
bound themſelves by ſolemn oaths to be faithful to the Grecian con- 


federacy. The iſlands would be a preſent refuge for thoſe continen- 
tals moſt obnoxious to Perſian vengeance, whom the walls of their 


toons could not protect. Sardis was too near, the force there too 
great, and the feaſon beſides too much advanced for any farther at- 


tempt in Ionia. But the Helleſpont, more diſtant from the center 


of the Perſian force, was open to enterpriſe by ſea. Thither - Et 
Herod. 4 ix. 


therefore the fleet directed its courſe. It was determined to 
deſtroy the bridges, which were ſuppoſed to be ſtill ſtanding and 
protected by a garriſon; but they had already e to the 
f | | M mm weather 


c. 114. 
Diodor. Sic. 


I. xi. c. 37. 


. 
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CHAP. X. weather and current, and the Perſians had deſerted the place. Win- 
. SECT. Iv. ter now approaching, Leotychides, with all the Peloponneſians, re- 


HYNY 7 x | . : ; 
fo turned to Greece. Xanthippus reſolved with his Athenians alone to 
Herod. 1. ix, attempt the recovery of the Cherſoneſe ; an Athenian colony, and 


1 where the Greeks were ſtill numerous. The Perſians, expoſed to at- 
c. 37 · tacks in various parts through the command which the Athenian 


fleet poſſeſſed of the ſea, collected their whole force in Seſtos. After 
an obſtinate defence, being preſſed by famine, they made good their 
own retreat; upon which the Grecian inhabitants joyfully ſurrendered 
the town to the Athenians. | L 
Herodot. l ix. The Perſian monarch remained in a to ſee the fad relics of 


Diodor. Se. his forces which found means to fly from Mycale, and to receive the 
x. c. 36. calamitous news of the till greater loſs of his army in Greece. 
Strabo. I. i, Shortly after he moved to his diſtant capital of Suſa. On his depar- g 


P- T. Cie. ge ture he ordered all the Grecian temples within his power to be burnt; 
, opp — whether ſuppoſing the deity offended with his long ſufferance of them, 
L ü. 7-300 that he thought to gain popularity. .among his ſubjects of the upper 

| provinces by this facrifice to the prejudices of the magian religion. 


Such was the concluſion of the expedition of Xerxes, and* of that 
_ called by Grecian writers the Perſian, or often the Median war; after 
two campaigns wonderfully glorious to Greece, and, both in them- 
ſelves and for their known conſequences, perhaps the moſt remarkable 
and important in the annals of nnkkind, 
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